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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


IMPARTIALITY in politics is a virtue 
of difficult attainment. Party spirit 
is one-sided. ‘The very name im- 
plies that this must be its nature. 
It acts as a distorting medium; and 
for an honest party man to see clearly 
and truly through it is very difficult. 
But it is not at all certain that im- 
partiality in politics is a virtue at all. 
In a free country, ruled “| a repre- 
sentative government, and where a 
regular opposition in parliament is a 
part of the constitution, it is by no 
means clear that what is so often 
denounced and written against as 
party ee is not really one of the 
bulwarks of the liberty of the people. 

But, be this as it may, there is an 
obvious distinction between denounc- 
ing the opinions of a man and un- 
dervaluing his talents. One may be 
necessary ; the other cannot be. ‘This 
distinction we shall here observe 
in commenting upon contemporary 
statesmen and orators. ‘They will be 
praised or blamed, according to their 
abilities and powers; not on account 
of the opinions they hold. A chival- 
rous gencrosity secures this mutual 
forbearance between those men them- 
selves, who respect the talents of 
each other while strenuously opposed 
in politics. We see no reason why 
the same rule should not be observed 
by public writers; and with this brief 
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preface we approach the consideration 
of the leader of the Liberal party in 
the louse of Commons. 

Lorp Joun Russet, like his great 
rival, Sir Robert Peel, depends for 
his parliamentary influence upon his 
eee in the art of managing 
vis audience. He does not aspire to, 
or at all events does not attain, those 
high flights of rhetoric, or declama- 
tion, or poetical embellishment, which, 
with the aid of other commanding 
qualities, go to form the characteristics 
of the professed orator. In these 
departments of the art of public 
speaking, he is excelled by many of 
his own supporters,—by Mr. Ma- 
caulay, by Mr. Shiel, and even by 
Lord Palmerston; but there is no 
man on the Liberal side of the House 
who exercises so mueh general in- 
fluence on the opinions or conduct 
of his party, no man on that side 
whose views on all questions are 
listened to with more respect and 
expectation by the House one: 
than are those of Lord John Russell, 
In this kind of popularity he cer- 
tainly stands next to Sir Robert Peel. 

The traits and characteristics of 
Lord John Russell are not so marked 
to # superficial observer as are those 
of Sir Robert Peel. The tenour of 
his political life has been more uni- 
form, and he has not filled so large 
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a space in the public eye. Yet, when 
we look along the opposition benches, 
and observe how many men of a high 
order ‘of parliamentary talent are 
ranged there, it must be confessed 
that the man who, by general consent, 
has been elevated to the leadership 
of the party, must have some very 
strong and decided claims on our 
attention, on some score or other. 

Lord John Russell, in fact, is al- 
most as great a proficient in the 
tactics of parliamentary management 
as Sir Robert Peel himself. He is 
the rival of that right honourable 
baronet in more senses than one. 
He is not merely his rival for place, 
and for popularity out of door, but he 
also competes with him, and some- 
times successfully, for the favour of 
the House of Commons as a speaker. 
The same, or nearly the same, arts 
which secure to Sir Robert Peel his 
attentive and willing auditory also 
work out the same results, although 
in a modified degree, for Lord Sake 
Russell. But the sphere of his in- 
fluence is more confined. What Sir 
Robert Peel is to the whole House 
Lord John Russell is to his party. 
Formed as it is of the most discord- 
ant elements, and difficult as it is for 
the representatives of interests and 
opinions so various to act in har- 
mony, yet such is the skill with which 
the noble lord humours their foibles, 
adapts himself to their prejudices, 
selects their points of agreement as 
the ground of common co-operation, 
and echoes all their favourite views 
and opinions, that his persuasion and 
address induce them to acquiesce in 
courses of action the most contra- 
dictory, the most opposed to their 
avowed and pledged principles. 

As the mover of the Reform-bill, 
Lord John Russell has secured for 
his name, perhaps, a page in history. 
Up to that period his parliamentary 
position may be traced to the histori- 
eal career of his family. His selection 
by the Whig government of 1830 to 
introduce the bill was a tribute to the 
party services of the house of Russell ; 
but, from the date of the passing of 
that measure, or at least from a time 
very shortly after it, his influence in 
the House of Commons grew to be 

rsonal. He was at first a sort of 


pet of the Whig party; and, while 
the men who occupied the most pro- 
minent position in the Grey goyern- 
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ment were on the arena, he was, with 
almost the single exception of his be- 
ing allowed to introduce the Reform- 
bill, kept in what was comparatively 
the background. Always a sincere po- 
litician, consistent as far as the neces- 
sities of his party would allow, he 
used at this time to occupy himself 
chiefly with echoing their established 
dicta, seldom aspiring to the intro- 
duction of any political deductions of 
his own. There were certain politi- 
cal views which used to be designated 
as “ Whig principles ;” and, although 
these suffered a temporary dis- 
turbance by the violent agitation 
which heralded and accompanied the 
measure of Reform, still Lord John 
Russell was to be found, at all pos- 
sible and convenient times, repeating 
those principles, and avowing, some- 
what ostentatiously, that they formed 
the foundation of his political creed. 
His parliamentary model he has al- 
o- declared to be Charles James 

Ox. 

But when the great men of the 
Reform ministry passed from the 
scene, or were ielehed in the ranks 
of their opponents, Lord John Rus- 
sell shot up into a leader. Whether 
he took the lead by mere rotation, 
or whether his party had discovered 
in him superior talents, the public 
did not know; but he had not long 
held the post of manager of the House 
of Commons—he being then the 
organ of government there — ere it 
became evident that under that smooth 
exterior of quiet imitation, for which he 
had been ranked as little more than an 
aristocratic puppet, there lay a stead- 
fastness of character, a power of ob- 
servation, a skill in debate, and, above 
all, an habitual tact, which qualified 
him to play a much more important 
part than he had hitherto done in 
the game of politics, and made it 
worth the while of men of all parties 
to study his peculiarities and ascer- 
tain his principles. It was observable, 
too, that with power and its re- 
sponsibilities came a consciousness 
of independence from those trammels 
which a state of comparative political 
pupilage had imposed. Called upon 
to act for himself, and held respon- 
sible to the country for his opinions, 
he less frequently spoke the esta- 
blished and hereditary views of his 

rty and more those conclusions of 

is own which he had been for a 
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long time forming, from a careful 
and extensive observation of the signs 
of the times and the wants of the 
people. His speeches still contained 
much of the old leaven; but there 
was infused into them a more inde- 

ndent, philosophic, and statesman- 

ike spirit. 

We have already placed Lord John 
Russell second to Sir Robert Peel in 
the art of managing the House. He 
certainly must ield to him in that 
Protean spirit, that plasticity of tem- 

rament which enables the right 

onourable baronet to enter at will 
into, and personate for the time being, 
the many opposite characters whic 
he has filled during his long career. 
Although Lord John Russell has at 
times shewn that he is cognisant of 
all the many shades of difference which 
mark the opinions of opposite sections 
of his party—although he, the aristo- 
cratic Whig, can sympathise for the 
hour with the political economist, the 
advocate of extension of the suffrage, 
the free-trader, or the Dissenter, still 
the scale of his operations is not to 
be compared with the magnificent 
sphere occupied by Sir Robert Peel. 
Nothing short of what the late Charles 
Mathews used to call his monopoly- 
logue will satisfy the latter; the for- 
mer is content with playing all the 
parts in his own peculiar line ; and 
now and then, perhaps on great oc- 
casions, one or two additional, pro- 
vided always they are in the regular 
drama. Butalthough Lord John Rus- 
sell, either from being restrained b 
principle, or from the want of skill, 
may not attempt those bold and gigan- 
tic delusions, those mesmeric practices 
on the credulity of the House of Com- 
mons, which characterise the public 
career of Sir Robert Peel, yet there 
are many points in respect of which 
he may, as a speaker, be regarded as 
superior to his rival. If he does not 
accomplish as much by his orations, 
they often exhibit higher qualities of 
mind, and produce the immediate 
result of pleasing the auditory with 
much less appearance of preparation 
and effort. Sir Robert gains his end 


by a tremendous expenditure of 
words, a sacrifice of straightforward 
argument, a transparent mystification, 
and a perpetual repetition of his 
views, which would be tedious even 
ina legal advocate. Lord John trusts 
rather to a simple, clear, and plain 
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exposition of his meaning, unam- 
bitious, yet pregnant with thought. 
He steals in unpretending guise on 
the attention of his hearers, pursues 
his undeviating course without ap- 
parent effort, unfolds all his views 
without suspicion of preparation, 
while leaving no material point un- 
dis of ; and then, suddenly, when 
such a thing is least expected, he 
strikes out some original and bold 
conception, something that rings at 
once on the intellectual ear as sterling 
gold ere even it is tested, that bears 
away the admiration even of those 
who are most prepared to contest the 
truth of the proposition it contains, 
while it charms the whole House into 
applause. One such accidental and 
apparently unpremeditated stroke 
raises him instantly far higher in the 
esteem of the House, than all the 
laboured, though successful, sophis- 
tries of an orator like Sir Robert 
Peel. 

In fact, a little more care and at- 
tention to obvious rules, to the con- 
struction and arrangement of sen- 
tences, and the artificial alternation 
of brilliant with merely level speak- 
ing, would render Lord John Russell 
a finished, if not an elegant, speaker. 
Ilis language is in a high degree cor- 
rect, often choice. His sentences are 
frequently so simply constructed as 
to possess both force and beauty; 
yet from the careless adoption of 
oose, conventional, conversational 
forms of speech, they at first sight ap- 
pear clumsy and feeble. A speaker 
who ushers in some fine philosophical 
maxim, some concentration of poli- 
tical thought, which is perhaps to 
become the watchword of party for 
the season, and to excite the serious 
criticism of observant men,— he who, 
having matter to utter of this order, 
having already clothed the idea men- 
tally in, perhaps, the most elegant, 
rointed, or antithetical form of words, 
introduces it with a “ Well, then, I 
say, sir,” hem—ing, and ha—ing, 
and hesitating, like a schoolboy on 
examination -day, deserves his fate, 
while wilfully provoking it, if care- 
less and unobservant listeners, judg- 
ing only from superficial inaccuracies 
of speech, and comparing them with 
the choice and elegant diction of a 
Macaulay or a Shiel, or the pure 
correctness of a Stanley, set him 
down as a clumsy and imperfect 
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gg one whom fortune, the 
chance of high birth, not original 
merit, has placed in his present ex- 
alted position. Yet so it is. Lord 
John Russell will give utterance to 
sentences worthy, both for the idea 
and the language, of being embalined 
among the remarkable sayings of 
distinguished men; but he will pre- 
face them, and, perhaps follow co 
up, with the common chit-chat ver- 
biage of a gossip’s tale. 

‘There is a terseness, simplicity, 
and brevity about his annunciations 
of opinion very similar to the cha- 
racteristics of the style of the Duke 
of Wellington, and proceeding, longo 
intervallo, from the same decision of 
character. Ife seems to weigh well 
all he utters. He does not speak 
from impulse, or only on the sug- 
gestion of the moment, but rather 
seems as if he had a reserve of 
opinions, giving forth only those 
portions of his political doctrines 
which are for the time being suited 
to the views and interests of his 
party. He developes just as much 
as he thinks their wants require, and 
is seldom or never betrayed into an 
advance beyond the line of demarca- 
tion he has resolved on. He seems 
to possess an armoury, as it were, of 
opinions, from which he furnishes 
just those weapons which from time 
to time he thinks necessary. He is 
an admirable debater, from his cool- 
ness, readiness, and phlegmatic self- 
possession. His historical knowledge 
is as great as that of Sir Robert Peel, 
and he equals him in his intimate 
acquaintance with all great constitu- 
tional precedents, and the established 
dicta of former party leaders. He 
has also a remarkably clear and read 
view of the position of parties, both 
at the present time and formerly, and 
knows how to avail himself most abl 
of their many inconsistencies. He 
has a perfect recollection of the 
* points” of former debates, and the 
dilemmas into which the inconsis- 
tencies of his adversaries may have 
thrown them. ‘These he often refers 
to most happily and unexpectedly, 
and with a kind of good-natured 
slyness wholly free from party 
animosity. ‘There is not the slight- 
est acrimony in his personal allusions. 
Ile is never ungenerous to an op- 
ponent. Delicate irony, or the clever 
Juxta-position of past with present 
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professions, these are the limits of his 
personality. He is the gentleman 
even in the greatest heat of debate. 
His triumphs, won in this easy way 
by intellectual tact and keenness, un- 
aided by passion, contrast favourably 
with the costly victories of debaters 
like Lord Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, or 
Mr. Roebuck. Yet Lord John Rus- 
sell is not deficient in dignity or man- 
liness when the occasion calls it 
forth. He has a great reserve of 
strength and moral energy. When 
the acknowledged organ in the house 
of a tottering ministry, his Radical 
followers used frequently to take ad- 
vantage (or, rather, to try to do so) 
of the weakness of the government. 
At a time when a vote was a victory, 
a timid man would have been dis- 
posed to submit to this ungenerous 
treatment. Not so Lord John Rus- 
sell. Under his quiet exterior of al- 
most proud indifference lies an ha- 
bitual determination of character. 
Ile knew that to seem weak was to 
become weak ; he therefore always 
spoke out. A remarkable instance 
of this was the determined way in 
which he once put down Mr. Wak- 
ley, when that burly declaimer 
thought to lay his heavy hand upon 
him. He was flung in an instant. 
This was when the Whig govern- 
ment was on its last legs. 

Lord John Russell advances his 
opinions with remarkable modesty of 
manner. For his standing and par- 
liamentary influence, he is, perhaps, 
the most unassuming speaker in the 
Tiouse of Commons. Yet, withal, you 
perceive that what he advances he 
intends to adhere to. Although there 
is none of that arrogance and pre- 
sumption of success which so often 
characterise the exordiums of esta- 
blished speakers, there is evident 
firmness and self-reliance. ‘The mo- 
desty of manner arises from personal 
peculiarity, or perhaps from defer- 
ence for the great constitutional cha- 
racter of the assembly; not from 
mental doubt or hesitation. Lord 
John Russell’s mind is suggestive, 
not dogmatic. Yet, although he 
submits his conclusions respectfully 
to the House, he betrays no want of 
confidence in their soundness. [lis 
deference is personal, not intellectual. 
On the contrary, he grapples boldly 
and fairly with questions. Unlike 
Sir Robert Peel, he does not exhaust 
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himself and the patience of the House 
with elaborate statements of the dif- 
ferent courses which he might take, 
as though politics were a mere game 
of chance or calculation; but he 
takes his side at once, chooses his 
course, and stands by liis choice. As 
he never takes extreme views, he is 
the better able to argue boldly on 
his avowed principles. 

Occasional 7, his diction rises into 
a lofty simplicity of style—a clear- 
seeing impartiality, shewing his mind 
elevated above the excitements of the 
hour—which is almost too free from 
party spirit for the atmosphere of 
the House of Commons. You might 
almost suppose you were hearing 
history read. This does not always 
suit the vulgar and depraved appe- 
tite of his Radical and Dissenting 
supporters, who require that their 
leader shall be more impregnated 
with their own political and sectarian 
animosities. The parliamentary or- 
gans of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
too, think he should enter more warm- 
ly into their fight with the landed 
interest. Now and then you hear 
murmurs of rebellion in their ranks ; 
out of doors they are most valiant in 


their refusal to be any longer led by 
such a faineant, as they term him; 
but, when the time for action comes, 
they are glad enough to range them- 


selves again under his banner. His 
coolness and tact, they have learnt, 
are better guides than their preju- 
dices or passions. Extreme opinions, 
they know, however well they ma 
point a speech on the hustings, will 
not do for the legislature. Accord- 
ingly, they always cry, Peccavi. Their 
quiet, determined little leader holds 
himself aloof till they come on 
bended knee to claim his forgiveness. 
But when it suits Lord John Rus- 
sell to descend into the arena of 
party, and adopt.a more decided 
tone, he can do so with remarkable 
effect. The force of contrast makes 
his declarations of war more to be 
feared. As he seldom advances but 
when there is a chance of making an 
impression, the raising of his standard 
is apt to spread alarm among his an- 
tagonists. No man in the House is 
then more ready with a battle-cry. 
He concentrates and embodies the 
party hope of the hour with remark- 
able force of phrase and felicity of 
diction. Surprise is an element of 
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success in eloquence as it is in hu- 
mour. Without apparent effort, and 
while pursuing the unambitious te- 
nour ot his ordinary level speaking, on 
these occasions, he suddenly, and un- 
expectedly, hits out some short, pithy, 
pointed sentence, containing, in few 
words, and readily remembered 
(sometimes depending for its attraec- 
tion on the trick of alliteration, some- 
times on the inherent force and sim- 
plicity of the >. the po- 
litical dogma which finds favour with 
his party at the moment, or that prin- 
ciple which he intends shall be the 
object of their united efforts for some 
time to come. Standing out in bold 
relief from the monotonous common- 
place, or the even simplicity of de- 
monstration which have formed the 
rest of the speech, they haveall the air 
of apophthegms, or maxims, and are 
caught up and repeated by the noble 
lord’s followers, and made the chan- 
nels of their own thoughts. Stamped 
from his mint, they are taken for ster- 
ling gold; though, to say the truth, 
they are not always of the true mc- 
tal. Searching through his speeches, 
a multitude of these epigrammatic 
passages might be found ; at present, 
one will serve as a sample for the 
rest, because the movement party on 
the Liberal side have it ever in their 
mouths. If there be not much 
truth, there is at least some point 
and neatness in the phrase, “ Pro- 
tection is the bane of agriculture.” 
But the noble lord has said others in 
the course of his career which have 
been at once more epigrammatic, and 
more true. 

He has a remarkably neat mode of 
turning a phrase. Ile sometimes, 
though rarely, sets his ideas in a 
frame of highly wrought diction. 
Almost any speech on a great topic 
will afford instances of this.  Ilis 
choice of language is often felici- 
tous, and more effective from the 
concealment of effort. [lis speech on 
Sir Robert Peel’s first free-trade 
budget, in which he spoke of the 
premier’s plan as “ disturbing, but 
failing to settle,” affords some in- 
stances of this. Again, he is happy 
in impromptu,—a very rare quality 
in our modern parliament, where al- 
most every speaker fan mers himself. 
It may seem superfluous to remind 
the reader of Lord John’s successful 
hit at Sir Francis Burdett. When 
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that honourable baronet, after hav- 
ing been in the Whig ranks all his 
life, joined the Conservatives, dis- 
gusted at the attempted tampering 
with Church property, he alluded to 
some observations of Lord John 
Russell as being dictated by “ the 
cant of patriotism.” The noble lord, 
with great promptitude, replied, that 
if there was the “ cant of patriotism,” 
there was also such a thing as the 
“ recant” of patriotism. This allu- 
sion to the turbulent early life of Sir 
Francis, although in itself but a play 
on words, was powerfully effective, 
because so sudden and apt. A more 
delicate and pointed, and a less ob- 
vious retort would not have told so 
well in such a congregation of many 
grades of intelligence as the House of 
Commons. ain: no man excels 
Lord John Russell in the difficult 
art of talking philosophy, or assuming 
the didactic tone, in a popular as- 
sembly, without the appearance of 

dantry. His mind is deeply im- 
bued with the hereditary opinions of 
his party—in fact, he is a sort of 
model Whig, and, although he is 
compelled by the exigencies of mo- 
dern politics to take part in a species 
of agitation, he always seems to view 
the events of the hour with the eyes 
of his ancestors. Although the 
apostle of progress—that is to say, 
what his party are pleased to call 
progress, perhaps because they are 
always obliged to retrace their steps 
—he is always more disposed to look 
back than forwards. The political 
child of popular agitation, he seems 
to be ashamed of his parent. He 
would now rather have measures 
which he approves carried by the 
force of the old maxims and prin- 
ciples of his forefathers than by mob 
will. He is an aristocrat of liberal 
views playing reluctantly the part of 
democracy, and his speeches present 
that medley which such a position 
would induce. 

Notwithstanding the many points 
of excellence in his speeches, Lord 
John Russell’s exterior and style of 
speaking are most disappointing. Re- 
membering the pleasure he has given 
you on paper and the prominent po- 
sition he holds in the House of Com- 
mons, your first sensation on seeing 
and hearing him is that you must 
have been misinformed. Can that 
little, quiet, fragile, modest, almost 
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insignificant-looking man, so neat, 
plain, and formal in his black coat 
and snow-white neckcloth, who sits 
with his legs crossed any how and 
his hat overshadowing his small 
sharp features till they are scarcely 
seen,—can that be Lord John Russell? 
Is he really the leader of that com- 
pact and numerous party who crowd 
the opposite benches, and has he the 
power or the skill to rule and rein 
them in, to amalgamate all their dis- 
cordant varieties, to tame their po- 
litical violence, of which you have 
heard and seen so much, to pour the 
oil of his philosophic spirit on the 
troubled waters of their excited pas- 
sions, to beguile them into suspend- 
ing or giving up their cherished opi- 
nions and settled purposes, and cor- 
dially unite in working out his views, 
and respecting, if not obeying, his 
will? When you regard the phy- 
sique of Sir Robert Peel, his full, 
commanding figure, his intellectual 
face and head, his handsome ex- 
pressive countenance, his erect and 
manly bearing, you are half tempt- 
ed to believe or trust all you have 
heard of his magical influence over 
the House of Commons; but no 
persuasion will induce you to think 
that the diminutive model of a 
man who has been pointed out to 
ou as Lord John Russell—whom 

ord Palmerston, his next neigh- 
bour, might almost dandle in his 
arms— can s those qualities 
which history tells us are neces- 
sary in order to sway popular as- 
semblies. 

In a few moments he takes 
off his hat and rises from his seat, 
advancing to the table to speak. 
Now, for the first time, there is some- 
thing that prepossesses. His head, 
though small, is finely shaped ; it is a 
highly intellectual head, and the 
brow is wide and deep. The face, 
broad and firm set, sphynx-like in 
shape, is not of faultless outline, but 
it is strongly marked with character. 
A thoughtful repose, slightly tinged 
with melancholy, pervades it. The 
features are sharply defined; they 
look more so in the extreme pale- 
ness of the complexion, a paleness not 
of ill health, but of refined breeding. 
The mouth is wide, but finely shaped, 
surrounded with a marked line, as 
though it were often made the vehi- 
cle of expression, while the lips are 
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firmly cumpaenel as from habitual 
thought. The eye is quick and in- 
telligent, the nose straight and de- 
cided, the eyebrows dark and well 
arched, and the whole face, which 
seems smaller still than it is from the 
absence of whiskers, is surmounted by 
dark and scanty hair, which leaves 
disclosed the whole depth of an am- 
ple and intellectual forehead. A 
moment more and you are struck 
with the proportions, though small, 
of his frame—his erect attitude, his 
chest expanded. You begin to per- 
ceive that a little man need not of 
necessity be insignificant. There is 
a presence upon him, a firm compact- 
ness of outline, a self-possessed man- 
ner, a consciousness of latent strength, 
that lead you to abandon your un- 
favourable view of his physical at- 
tributes, and to hope much from his 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

He speaks, and for a time your 
disappointment returns. You have 
seen him make one step forward to 
the table, look all round the house, 
then make a step back again into his 
old place ; then, with the right arm 
stretched partly out, and his face 
half turned to his own supporters, he 
begins. His voice is feeble in quality 
and monotonous. It is thin, and 
there is a twang upon it which 
smacks of aristocratic affectation ; but 
it is distinct. He is, my about 
to answer some s , or to attack 
some measure, of Sir Robert Peel. 
He goes on in level strain, uttering a 
few of the most obvious common- 
places of apology or of deprecation, 
till the idea of mediocrity grows ir- 
resistibly upon your mind. Yet the 
House seem to listen anxiously— 
they would not do so if they did not 
know their man. Wait a little. 
A cheer comes from the opposi- 
tion benches; it bears in it the 
effeminate laugh of Mr. Ward, the 
deep bassoon note of Mr. Warbur- 
ton, the shrill scream of Mr. Sheil, 
the loud hearty shout of Mr. Wakley, 
and the delighted chorus of the 
Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers. Nay,even 
on the ministerial side, the “ point” 
has not been without its effect, as 
many a suppressed titter testifies. 
All the She: -somnnelc it seems, 
was but the stringing of the bow ; 
at the moment when least expected, 
the cool, prepared marksman has shot 
his arrow of keen and polished sar- 
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casm at Sir Robert Peel, whom it has 
fleshed, if not transfixed. You fol- 
low the speaker a little longer, now 
fairly interested in him, even though 
opposed to his opinions, and you find 
that he has more of those arrows in 
his quiver. 

And then he proceeds, during a 
speech of perhaps an hour and a 
half, developing those characteris- 
tics of his mind which we have de- 
scribed in detail, now earning ap- 
proval by his enlarged and states- 
manlike views, now lowering himself 
to the level of the various prejudices 
of his party, alternately compelling 
the admiration of his opponents or 
provoking something like contempt ; 
now rousing his own side to cheers 
against their opponents, and now 
stimulating those opponents to laugh 
at or suspect their own leaders; but 
always exhibiting power, self-posses- 
sion, tact, skill, parliamentary and 
— knowledge, command of 
anguage, and felicity of diction, sur- 
passed by but a few of the distin- 
guished men of the day. 

Meanwhile you have lost sight of 
the defects of the speaker—defects of 
voice, manner, and action, which 
place him as far below Sir Robert 
Peel, in the merely mechanical part 
of oratory, as his occasional elevation 
of thought and happy choice of lan- 
guage place him in these respects 
above him. If you had not been 
thus carried away, you would have 
been speedily wearied by the drawl- 
ing monotony of voice, the hesita- 
tion in delivery, the constant catching 
up and repetition of words, and even 
of portions of sentences; and you 
would have noticed that the only 
action used was a constant stepping 
forwards from the bench to the table 
and back again, an occasional thump- 
ing of the latter with the right hand 
when not rested permanently on it, 
a folding of the arms akimbo, or an 
action peculiar to this orator when 
he rests his left elbow on his right 
hand, while the left arm, raised per- 

ndicularly, is held up as ifin warn- 
ing at his opponents. 

As a party leader, Lord John 
Russell inspires more confidence, and, 
if the term may be used, regard than 
Sir Robert Peel. ‘This follows na- 
turally from his greater consistency 
In submitting to his guidance, men 
know within some reasonable limit 
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what they will be expected to do. 
Lord John Russell leads, Sir Robert 
Peel drives; Lord John Russell is 
liked, Sir Robert Peel feared. Be- 
tween the former and the different 
sections of Liberals there is usually a 
pretty good understanding. He does 
not go far enough for the ultras, but 
as far as he goes they can go with 
him. He carries his party along 
with him in his measures— makes 
them sharers, as it were, in his coun- 
cils. Sir Robert Peel chooses to 
rule alone ; he matures his plans and 
calls on his followers to support 
them if they choose, or to refuse, he 
cares not which. ‘Therefore they are 
usually on doubtful terms with each 
other. On the other hand, with the 
whole House collectively, the more 
commanding and decided character 
of the premier gives him a more ex- 
tended influence. Sir Robert Peel 
has more admirers, Lord John Rus- 
sell more personal followers. 

In the struggle for power Lord 
John Russell has been entirely out- 
maneuvred. It turns out that he 
has been but the pioneer of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. He has prepared the 

ublic mind for the measures which 

is rival has passed. The one has 
borne all the odium of suggesting 
them, the other has secured the éclat, 
such as it is, of having carried them. 
Since the prime-minister has held 

wer, Lord John Russell bas been 
his most useful colleague. That Sir 
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Robert's new appointments in his 
ministry are second and third-rate 
men is not so surprising, when we 
reflect that his most active and elo- 
quent colleagues are the ex-Whig 
ministers. Sir Robert Peel’s cha- 
racter as a statesman can be judged 
of because he has office with power. 
What Lord John Russell would do 
cannot be known, because although 
he was in office it was without power. 
The former has secured the start in 
the race. He could never before de- 
velope his real character, because in 
the struggle for power he was com- 
pelled to hide it. Lord John Rus- 
sell was in a position to express his 
wishes and to hint at his policy, but 
the weakness of his government was 
such that he could not carry it out. 
But, although Lord John Russell 
has been outwitted at the hustings, 
he is increasing his influence in the 
House. It has been shewn that he 
has some qualities which place him 
as a speaker, in some respects, above 
Sir Robert Peel. Ile has main- 
tained his personal influence with 
his party, and his style of eloquence is 
eminently suited to them. It is im- 
possible to say of what importance 


this personal following may be to him 
in the event of any — change in 


the aspect of political affairs. Mean- 

while, we have dealt with him im- 

rtially, and have given him full cre- 

it for his talents, without reference 
to party or political considerations. 
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A Night in the Champ de Mars. 


A NIGHT IN THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


Every one who was in Paris at the 
time will remember the fétes and 
feastings which took place in that 
pleasure-loving city on the occasion 
ofthe marriage of the late unfortunate 
Duke of Orleans; nor can the adyen- 
turous ever forget, perhaps beyond all 
the rest, the magnificent display of 
fire-works exhibited in the Champs 
de Mars. It is computed that near 
three millions of people, of every sex, 
age, and degree, were then collected 
within its area, which, abutting upon 
the Seine, is approached from the op- 
posite shore by the Pont de Jena and 
its neighbouring bridge; neither of 
them of sufficient magnitude to afford 
easy ingress or regress to such a tor- 
rent of human beings as that by which 
they were crowded on the evening in 
question. 

But when did the Parisian, on a 
féte-day, ever calculate chances? It 
is enough for him to catch folly as 
it flies,— 

‘Pleased with a feather, tickled by a 
straw ;” 


and among the mighty mass who 


o_o onward from sunset until 


nightfall, the first to secure a good 
situation for the spectacle, and the last 
to take up any position into which 
they could contrive, by dint of physi- 
cal force, to crush, push, and jostle 
themselves, it is probable that not one 
in a hundred troubled him or herself 
with any speculations as to the safety 
or comfort of their return. 

Among the curious and adventur- 
ous upon the night in question was a 
young foreign nobleman, who had 
established his temporary residence 
in the soi-disant “ Capital of Europe ;” 
of handsome person, distinguished 
appearance, and good fortune, “the 
world was all before him,” and he 
was well able to appreciate its enjoy- 
ments. The feux d artifice in the 
Champs de Mars were a novelty, and 
as such he determined on seeing them 
to advantage; and being young and 
athletic, he soon contrived to secure a 
convenient situation for his purpose. 
The night was calm and serene; the 
wind swept over the bosom of the 
Seine without disturbing its sluggish 
ripple; and the stars gemmed the blue 
vault of heaven, and twinkled mer- 
rily, as if in mockery of the transient 


glories with which human ingenuity 
was about to flout their eternal splen- 
dour. Although he knew that some 
time must elapse before the pyrotech- 
nists put forth their science, the young 
Count had no apprehension of ennui, 
for the perpetual movement about 
him, and the ever-shifting groups 
which it produced, afforded to his 
quick eye and ready fancy abundant 
entertainment. The petites bourgeoises 
with their neat bonnets, somewhat 
ostentatiously worn—for bonnets in 
France are, to a certain degree, an 
aristocratic social distinction, and not 
in use, as with us, by all ranks—and 
their gay Scotch‘cachemires carefully 
adjusted @ Tenvers, to protect them 
from the night-dews, leaning lightly 
upon the arm of their husbands; were 
jostled by smart grisettes, with their 
shining hair carefully dressed, and 
covered by the prettiest of all pretty 
little caps, decorated with pink, or 
blue, or primrose, or coquelicot ri- 
bands, and put on with an air as un- 
approachable by any other woman 
than the grisette herself, as though 
no human — had adjusted them ; 
petticoats full and short, revealing 
feet and ancles faultless in their pro- 
portions, and chaussés with a nicety 
and precision which might awaken 
the jealousy of a duchess; and a 
look of gay, careless insouciance 
which seemed to set Fate at defiance. 
In attendance on these light-hearted 
and extraordinary creatures—for the 
French grisette resembles morally no 
other race on earth, and is extreme 
both in her vices and her virtues ; in 
her self-sacrifice for those she loves, 
and in her careless contempt for all 
social conventionalisms—were sundry 
specimens of gallantry almost as ec- 
centric in their way: smart commis 
in their best attire, with a great dis- 
play of snow-white linen all washed 
and ironed by the ready hands of 
their admiring mistresses ; and seedy 
students from the pays Latin, not only 
blanchis, but even partially clothed 
by theirs; and all these personages, 
young, buoyant, and poor, made the 
echoes ring with their laughter, 
thankful for a night's amusement 
which cost nothing, and well satisfied 
with themselves, their companions, 
and all around them. Here and there 
hobbled a veteran from the Hotel 
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des Invalides, with a crippled limb, 
and a shred of red riband in his but- 
ton-hole; while at intervals two or 
three soldiers jostled and pushed 
themselves through the crowd with 
more energy than politeness. The 
most local feature of the crowd, how- 
ever, were the blouses, that mysteri- 
ous class of men who come forth, no 
ene knows whence, on every public 
occasion ; and disappear, no one knows 
where or how, immediately that the 
gree for tumult is over. 

‘rom the period when the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. and his family 
were persecuted by the people, the 
blouses have been prominent in every 
scene of Parisian violence. It was 
upon them that the doomed Marie 
Antoinette looked forth from the 
window of her gorgeous palace at 
Versailles, when they held their 
bivouuc, wallowing in the rain-swol- 
len kennels of the court-yard, sleep- 
ing the deep sleep of drunkenness, 
side by side with the most profligate 
and abandoned of her own sex. It 
was by them that the head and heart 
of the young and beautiful Princesse 
de Lamballe were raised on pikes 
until they touched the casement of 
her gloomy prison-room in the Tem- 
ple; they surrounded the instrument 
of death when her head fell beneath 
the axe; and they had previously 
polluted her eyes, and the young 
pure mind of her infant son, by ribal 
scrawls even upon the walls of the 
or in which she took her 

opeless and melancholy walk. The 
Dames de la Halle were their fitting 
companions and acccomplices, it is 
true, but these were tangible agents 
of wickedness: their haunts were 
known; they had neighbours who 
could identify them; they had “a 
local habitation and a name;” The 
blouse has none of these. He was 
busy at the overthrow of the Bastille 
—(for once worthily engaged!) but, 
even there, the smear of the blood 
which he had imbibed at the guillo- 
tine was upon his red cap and his 
blue gaberdine. He was energetic 
“and ubiquitous at the barricades” 
during “ the three days of July.” He 
was on the spot when the “ Tnfernal 
Machine” so miraculously exploded. 
He was near the person of Louis 
Philippe each time that, by an equal 
miracle, he escaped the shots fired 
against him, and gave somewhat nerv- 
ous proof that he bore a charmed 
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life. He forced his way, bon gré, mal 
gré, through the centre arch of the 
Are de Triomphe in the rear of 
Napoleon's catafelque on the day 
when the clever “ King of the 
French” taught his subjects the real 
value of the handful of dust and 
bones for which they had been so 
long cavilling ; and here he was again 
in the Champ de Mars, at the mar- 
riage festivities of the Duke of 
Orleans ; not alone, but en cordon, 
according to his usual style; six, 
and sometimes more, linked together 
closely arm in arm, solid as a wedge, 
and driving before them relentlessly, 
and as it almost seemed, unconsci- 
ously, all who opposed their passage. 

The costume of the blouse is one to 
which the most rigid city-police can- 
not rationally object, for it is simply 
the dress worn by the peasant who 
drives into the streets his load of 
vegetables, hay, or poultry—a red 
worsted oe. and a gaberdine 
of coarse blue linen ; but it is suffici- 
ently distinctive in a Paris mob to en- 
able the worthy brotherhood to ex- 
hibit a system of simultaneous action, 
by no means calculated to seat the 
civil and military authorities upon 
velvet. 

Such were a few of the materials 
composing the dense and rapidly in- 
creasing crowd which on that fateful 
night thronged the Champ de Mars ; 
and as the Count felt himself more 
and more closely wedged into the 
mighty mass, certain misgivings came 
across him as to the manner in which 
he should be able, ultimately, to effect 
his retreat ; but his speculations were 
suddenly cut short by the roll of a 
score of drums—nothing can be done 
in France on a grand scale without 
an energetic flourish of drumming, 
and a most miserable business they 
invariably make of it; and as the 
noise ceased, a hundred rockets sprang 
simultaneously into the air, throwing 
the outline of the vast barrack into 
strong relief against the dark sky, 
and lighting the myriad of upturned 
faces with a preternatural brilliancy. 
Then commenced the more compli- 
cated features of the display, and 
every species of pyrotechnic splen- 
dour was exhibited to the delighted 
spectators. Murmurs of admiration, 
shouts of applause, with now and then 
a shriek from some struggling and 
half-suffocated female, ming? with 


the crackling, hissing, and whizzing of 
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the fire-works; while the constant 
movement of the people, induced by 
the pressure from behind, rendered 
the scene altogether one of the most 
extraordinary and bewildering de- 
scription. 

Throughout the whole progress of 
the operations, a constant light had 
been kept up in one direction or 
another; and the spectators became 
in consequence so habituated to the 
perpetual glare, that when the con- 
cluding flight of rockets ascended, and 
then fell back in a Danaé-like shower 
of many-coloured gold, which for a 
brief instant appeared to cover the 
whole surface of the sky, they were 
startled into sudden terror by the 
pitchy blackness of all about them. 
The natural consequence ensued ; a 
general rush was made towards the 
only two outlets of the area; the 
strong and impetuous forcing before 
them the prudent and the weak. In 
this frightful predicament the Count 
found Snes , despite every effort 
that he made to escape the pressure 
by getting beyond range of the cur- 
rent which was sweeping onward, 
screaming, yelling, swearing, and 
striking right and Fert, as they strug- 
gled on; occasionally lifted from his 
feet, and utterly unable for minutes 
together to lift his arms, which were 
pinioned closely to his sides. While 
the shrieking of women who had been 
forced from their protectors; the 
oaths of men separated from their 
wiyes, daughters, or mistresses; the 
groans and entreaties of the fallen 
who were relentlessly, and indeed 
unavoidably, trampled by the more 
fortunate who still retained their foot- 
ing ; were rendered more awful by the 
density of the darkness, the vicinity 
of the river, and the insufficient 
means of egress. 

In this dilemma the young foreigner 
heard himself apostrophised by the 
sweet, though trembling voice of a 
woman, immediately behind him, 
which besought him for the love of 
Heaven to support her. Unableeven 
to turn his head, he bade her, if she 
had a hand at liberty, to clasp the 
collar of his coat, and retain her hold 
if possible; adding that he could do 
no more than this, being utterly help- 
less from his position. It was some 
time before the supplicant could avail 
herself of the permission ; but a sud- 
den movement near her, enabled her 
to grasp his arm, and ultimately to 
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do as he had suggested; an arrange- 
ment so harassing and painful as the 
crowd swayed to and fro, that there 
were moments in which he felt almost 
tempted to shake her from her hold. 
“ Maman! Maman!” whispered in 
an accent of anguish which went to his 
heart even in that instant of personal 
peril, was the only word she uttered 
as she clung frantically to him; but 
it awakened all his sympathies, for it 
betrayed that she was young as well 
as helpless; and he still toiled on 
with his terrified burden, until hay- 
ing been i forward to the outlet 
of the area, he found himself borne 
onward for a moment without any 
volition or movement of his own, and 
then flung violently down a declivity, 
with the unknown still hanging to 
his neck. The shock was so violent 
that he became unconscious, but not 
before he was aware that his protégée 
had already fainted upon his breast ; 
and he had barely time to turn upon 
his side, and to remove her from her 
hazardous position, still, however, 
retaining her desperate hold ; and to 
extend his arms over her to shield 
her in some degree from possible in- 
jury, when the weight of another 
y falling upon himself produced 
the insensibility which his humane 
exertions had for a moment delayed. 
Daylight was glimmering in the 
east when the Count was awakened 
from his deep faint by a sharp spasm 
of pain ; and looking up instinctively, 
he saw two men leaning over him, 
one of whom held a lantern, while 
the other had just disturbed him 
in order to search his _breast- 
ket, into which he had introduced 
is hand when its owner recovered 
consciousness. He, however, met 
with no interference in his survey, 
for the young man was so utterly 
overpowered by a sickening sensa- 
tion of acute suffering that he felt 
careless of all else; but he could not, 
nevertheless, fail to experience some- 
thing like gratification when he heard 
the individual above him deliberately 
read from a card, which he had ex- 
tracted from its case, his name and 
address, adding some comments upon 
his appearance and the contents of 
his pocket, which were followed up 
by a remark that they had better go 
no farther until they had taken the 
gentleman home to his hotel, and 
could report his safety. , 
As they came to this conclusion, 
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the Count once more looked up, 
with the intention of expressing his 
thanks, when he discovered that they 
wore the uniform of the National 
Guard; but the movement which he 
made to do so, was so painful, that 
the only sound which he could utter 
was a groan. 

“ All right, all right, Jerome,” 
said the same voice; “ Monsieur le 
Comte will soon be himself again ; 
though I am afraid he is hurt; so 
you run, and try to catch a fiucre 
somewhere in the neighbourhood ; 
tell the cocher that Monsieur lc 
Comte will not regard a petit écu 
more or less by way of  gretigg, if 
he bestirs himself, and gets here 
speedily, to cover him-from this cold 
morning wind which is chilling him 
to the marrow; and meanwhile I 
will pass his limbs in review, and 
ascertain which of them is invalided.” 

His ec mpanion did as he was de- 
sired; and as he walked briskly 
away, the remaining soldier com- 
menced his survey. The evil was 
soon discovered. The arm which 
the Count had extended for the pro- 
tection of his incognita was broken 
above the elbow. 

“ Diable!” exclaimed his new 
friend; “this is worse work than 
the feux Wartifice, Monsieur. How 
fortunate for you that this accident 
should have occurred in Paris, where 
it is a pleasure to see how our sur- 
geons handle a broken limb! Lucky 
too, that this is all, for since you 
were upset in this ditch more than a 
hundred people must have passed 
over you; and one of the five we 
found here is dead enough. You 
may see him lying there above you, 
on the brink of the ditch, for we 
dragged him out, pauvre gueux! to 
give breathing space to whoever 
might lie under him.” 

* And the lady ?” asked the Count 
faintly ; for the long tirade of his 
guard had awoke his memories of the 
past scene. 

“ Whew ! diantre!” whistled the 
man; “the lady! Then Monsieur 
had a lady with him? Zant pis; 
for there is no knowing where to 
look for her at this moment.” 

“ Here—she must be here”—said 
the Count anxiously : “ she was near 
me when I fainted. She could not 
have lost herself, for she also was in 
a state of syncope.” 

“A la bonheur !” said the soldier 
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cheerfully ; “ Vive Tamour! Vive la 
guerre! Voici la petite ; nest ce pas, 
Monsieur le blessé ?” and as he spoke, 
he raised upon his arm the head of a 
lovely girl of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. Her bonnet, if she had worn 
one, had been lost in the the struggle, 
and her long and luxuriant brown 
hair streamed in dishevelled masses 
over her face and shoulders; her 
eyes were closed, and her cheek and 
lip as white as ashes, but the delicate 
and faultless outline of her face 
struck the Count with surprise and 
admiration. Her dress, soiled and 
rent as it was, yet betrayed its ori- 
a richness and refinement; and 
ner form though slight was grace- 
ful and finely proportioned. 

“ Dites donc, Monsieur ; la voild, 
n'est-ce-pas?” asked the soldier with 
a shrewd smile. 

“I hope—TI believe —I do not 
know”—faltered out the Count. 

“ Mais ga passe!” laughed the 
light-hearted Garde Nationale; 
“ Monsieur hopes, and believes, and 
does not know! Savez-vous, Mon- 
sieur, quelle est diantrement gentile, 
celle-la ?” 

“Is she hurt?” asked her pro- 
tector. 

“I fear so,” was the gay reply; 
“ for she has her fingers clutched in 
the collet of Monsieur, comme si elle 
y tenoit pour quelque chose!” and he 
shook the little well-gloved hand 
that grasped the collar of the Count, 
without, however, loosening the des- 
perate clutch of the slender fingers. 

At this moment the dull rattle of 
an approaching fiacre was heard up- 
on the Pont de Jena; and in five 
minutes it pulled up beside the ditch 
in which lay the Count and his fair 
companion. The efforts made by the 
two soldiers to raise their charge re- 
stored consciousness to the pale girl 
beside him; who, starting suddenly 
from his shoulder, on which her 
head had been laid by his considerate 
attendant, gazed around her in ter- 
rified bewilderment, and then burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“What can we do with her?” 
asked the Count helplessly, weak- 
ened in spirit by the physical suffer- 
ing which he was undergoing; “ We 
cannot leave her here.” 

“Leave her here!” echoed the 
by-standers, as ifsimultaneously : “Is 
she not amie de Monsieur ?” 

“ Assuredly, while I can serve 
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her,” said the Count, rallying: 
“ Can we not take her home? Where 
does she reside ?” 

“Oh, no, no—I beseech you, for 
the love of mercy, do not take me 
home—I dare not go home to- 
night!” exclaimed the girl in terror; 
“take me with you—to your home 
—I shall be safe with you.” 

“But I am a stranger,” gasped 
out the Count, as the soldiers were 
carrying him to the fiacre; “a 
bachelor—I live in a public hotel; I 
am well known in Paris.” 

“T am glad of it, very glad!” 
said the lady, as she sprang into the 
coach unassisted; “for thus, if 
known, you will not venture to de- 
sert me.” 

“ But I am ill— wounded p 

“ And, perhaps, in protecting me,” 
said the low, mournful voice. 

“T must go to bed the moment I 
reach my room.” 

“T will watch over you while you 
sleep.” 

“It is probable that I must un- 
dergo a very painful operation.” 

“ T have great nerve. I will sup- 
port you; and cool your forehead 
with eau de Cologne, as I do to dear 
mamma when she has the migraine.” 

“But your character? — The 
world ?” 

“ Plait-il?” 

“ Tt may injure you.” 

“ Say no more—say no more—I 
dare not return home to-night— go 
where you will, I must go with 

you.” 

me Ma fot, Monsieur est par trop 
preux chevalier !” said the merry we 
dier, as he supported him to the 
Siacre. 

“ Enough, enough,” interrupted 
the Count, impatiently ; “ drive me 
home.” 

Nothing could exceed the anxiety 
and care of the beautiful girl during 
their tedious trajet to the Rue de Ri- 
voli, for the wounded arm had be- 
come so much swollen and inflamed 
that they were compelled to travel 
at a foot’s pace, in order to avoid 
putting their patient to unnecessary 
agony. She wiped the dew of pain 
from his forehead; she pillowed the 
aching limb upon her lap: she put 
her arm about him to preserve him 
from the jolting of the ill-hung ve- 
hicle ; and there was a sweet simpli- 
city about every thing she did and 
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said, which the veriest libertine could 
not have mistaken. More and more 
anxious on the subject of his fair 
charge, the Count, convinced of her 
perfect respectability, inquired her 
name and residence. 

“ My name,” she answered archly, 
“ is Amandine.” 

“ And that of your family ?” 

“ Ha! I comprehend.—You want 
to send me home. Well then, Mon- 
sieur le Curieux, I will tell you no 
more uniil to-morrow.” Then, cast- 
ing a despairing look at her dress, ot 
which the disarray was becoming 

ainfully apparent in the increasing 
ight, she continued pettishly, “ £¢ 
quel costume! No wonder Monsieur 
is ashamed of my being seen with 
him! And my bonnet—my pretty 
pink bonnet; lost, I declare, and 
quelle coiffure! C'est une vraie 
honte !” 

“ T cannot assist you,” smiled her 
companion ; “ I have neither wife nor 
sister.” 

“ Tant mieux,” said the innocent 

girl; “for, truly, I should have 
been in no figure to be presented to 
a grande dame. Well, Monsieur 
must excuse my déshabillée until to- 
morrow, and then it will be re- 
aired. But what a scene I shall 
ave to go through! Mudame en- 
ragera! I wonder where all the 
rest are.” 

These disjointed sentences were, 
of course, perfectly unintelligible to 
the Count; but as the wilful young 
beauty had evidently made up her 
mind not to satisfy his curiosity until 
it suited her to do so, he abstained 
from; all further inquiries; and in 
five minutes more they arrived at 
his hotel. The portier, roused out 
of the deep sleep which generally 
falls even upon the most insomnious 
about dawn, growled out an oath as 
he drew the cordon, without trou- 
bling himself further as to whose ad- 
vent it might be at that untimely 
hour, until fairly aroused by the 
summons of the two soldiers to mar- 
shal them to the Count’s apartment; 
upon which he drew a second cord 
intended to ring down the valet of 
his locataire ; an impulse which was, 
however, supererogatory, the stop- 

ing of the carriage having already 
ed Monsieur Christophe to diyine 
the arrival of his master. The asto- 
nishment of the domestic is inde- 


, 
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scribable, when, having duly la- 
mented and sacré'd over the accident 
of the Count, he saw him followed 
from the fiacre by a lady! Ma- 
demoiselle Amandine had flung over 
her fair, unbonneted head the cache- 
mire from her shoulders, and her 
face was completely veiled by its 
folds. The valet, nevertheless, un- 
derstood at a glance that she was 
young and graceful; and decided 
that physiognomical beauty must 
follow of course: but how his mas- 
ter—his master—who was so unde- 
niably comme il faut and correct, 
should bring any lady there—to his 
apartment—where he might be vi- 
sited by half Paris during his indis- 
position, was a mystery which Mon- 
sieur Christophe, with all his shrewd- 
ness, was unable to fathom. 

The violent pain which the Connt 
underwent in his passage from the 
fiacre to his sleeping-room, caused 
him utterly to forget, for the 
moment, the strange position of his 
protégée; nor did the young lady 
appear more mindful of herself, her 
whole attention being directed to her 
compulsatory host, whose every step 
she watched with the tenderness and 
solicitude of an affectionate sister; 
but the Count was no sooner com- 
fortably deposited in a fanteuil, and 
one of the soldiers despatched with 
the coach to summon an eminent 
surgeon in the next strect to his 
assistance, than she forthwith began 
to busy herself in those hundred 
and one minor and graceful details, 
which, trifling in themselves, tend so 
greatly to soothe an invalid. She 
sprinkled the handkerchief which 
the valet handed to him with some 
volatile essence from his toilette. 
She put a cushion beneath his feet, 
and a pillow under his head; she 
swept back the luxuriant hair from 
his brow, and fanned it into coolness 
with a corner of her cachemire. She 
discovered a position of comparative 
ease for the fractured limb; and, on 
the arrival of the surgeon, who, too 
much occupied with the state of his 
patient, whose arm was painfully 
swollen and inflamed from the de- 
lay which had arisen in applying a 
remedy, to take any heed of the by- 
standers, she quietly and promptly 
obéyed all his directions, and assisted 
the valet in supporting his suffering 
master, 
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At length the operation was per- 
formed; and the worthy doctor, 
while he desired that his patient 
should be left for a few minutes at 

ace before he was even deposited 
in bed, had time to look about him. 
His first care was to lay sundry in- 
junctions on Monsieur Christophe, 
relatively to his new duties to his 
master; and having so done, he 
turned towards the pm | lady, and 
was evidently startled by her beauty, 
as he added, “ Ishould at once order 
the attendance of a professional 
nurse, had I not already experienced 
that Mademoiselle is a heroine as 
well as an angel ; and that, undoubt- 
edly, Monsieur will prefer to be 
tended by the fair hands of his 
— sister, at least for the present ; 

ut 1 will take care that the garde- 
malade shall be at her post in time to 
relieve Mademoiselle from all night- 
watching.” 

The lips of Amandine were parted 
to reply, when the Count, requesting 
to be left alone with the surgeon, 
she silently passed into the salon 
beyond his chamber, and he re- 
mained ¢éte-d-téte with his medical 
attendant. As she disappeared, the 
young man felt a strange embar- 
rassment. He was anxious to con- 
fide his — with his young and 
beautiful inmate clearly and faith- 
fully to his new acquaintance, who 
was a man of staid deportment and 
sober age, in order to request his 
advice as to what steps he could the 
most correctly take to restore the 
lady to her friends; but he became 
conscious, even upon the threshold 
of his task, that, to a person who 
had not been an actor in the dan- 
gerous and bewildering scene from 
which he had so recently escaped, 
the truth itself must necessarily ap- 
pear so exaggerated and equivocal, 
that his innate chivalry rendered. 
him unwilling to subject the helpless 
girl to the unfavourable suspicions, 
and, it might even be, to the coarse 
comments, of a stranger. He was, 
however, aware that some decisive 
measure must be adopted; and he 
justly considered that a steady pro- 
fessional man, who had moreover 
seen the lady in his apartment, en- 
gaged in the offices of domestic in- 
timacy, would be, under all circum- 
stances, a more desirable confidant, 
than a gay, young yotary of fashion, 
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to whom her very existence was un- 
known. 

Under these circumstances, he re- 
solved, coute qui coute, to = by 
the opportunity, and to tell his tale 
as connectedly as he might; and 
having come to this determination, 
he requested the doctor to take a 
seat, and to favour him with his 
counsel in a very difficult and deli- 
cate affair. Monsieur, politely affirm- 
ing that he should be delighted to 
be useful to so amiable a patient, 
accordingly resumed his place, took 
a huge pinch of snuff from a box 
embellished with a portrait of the 
ex-Emperor, and assumed an atti- 
tude of attention. 

“ You, doubtlessly, monsieur le 
docteur,” commenced the Count, in a 
hurried manner, “remarked the 
lady who was kind enough to in- 
terest herself in my suffering, during 
the operation which you just now so 
ably performed.” 

“Impossible to do otherwise, my 
dear sir,” was the sententious re- 
ply ; “ Mademoiselle est adorable.” 

“ Yes, very,” acceded the pa- 
tient, the difficulty of whose task 
was by no means lessened by the 
vivacious apostrophe of his hearer ; 
“she is decidedly very beautiful; 
and her friends must be most anxious 
with regard to her fate.” 

“ Ma foi, Monsiew le Comte,” 
broke in the man of science; “ I can 
scarcely imagine that any lady under 
your protection—for the remark 
you have just made has informed me 
that Mademoiselle is not, as I sup- 
posed, your sister—I can scarcely 
imagine, I say, that any lady under 
your protection can be greatly to 
be pitied.” 

“You mistake her position alto- 
gether, sir,” said the young man, 
eagerly; “ my acquaintance with the 
innocent girl now under my roof is 
only some few hours old, and must 
be at once terminated, both for her 
own sake and for mine. She con- 
fided herself to my honour in a mo- 
ment of extreme peril, and I should 
merit everlasting opprobrium were I 
to my her confidence by wrong; 
and with this conviction, I confess to 
you that I would rather dispense 
with such a garde-malade during 
my convalescence, even were I at 
liberty to secure it, which is far from 
being the case.” 
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The doctor bowed, smiled some- 
what mystically, and made another 
vigorous attack upon his snuff-box. 

“TI had better at once be circum- 
stantial, my good sir,” said the pa- 
tient, a little irritated by the expres- 
sion of countenance assumed by his 
companion, “or I perceive that we 
shall never understand each other ;” 
and he forthwith commenced a de- 
tail of all the circumstances con- 
nected with their meeting, from the 
appeal of the affrighted girl in the 
Champ de Mars, to the advent of 
the doctor himself. 

“Hi—a!” suspirated the old gen- 
tleman, as he looked up at the nar- 
rator with a merry twinkle in his 
eye; “ Monsieur le Comte is just of 
an age and figure for such adven- 
tures! And so, Mademoiselle re- 
fused either to return home, or to 
give a reason for her refusal ?” 

“So much is true,” said the 
Count; “ but I would peril my life 
that she is as innocent as an angel.” 

“* Monsieur est galant homme,” 
bowed the professional gentleman. 

“ On my honour, monsieur le 
docteur, you almost try me beyond 
my patience.” 

“You are, at least, monsieur le 
blessé, exerting yourself beyond your 
strength. I must have no more of 
this. We will discuss the moral 
excellencies of la belle Amandine 
this day week, or this day month.” 

“ By the fame of my fathers! 
you shall not leave the house with 
80 erroneous an impression,” ex- 
claimed the young man, as he grasped 
him by the arm; “and as I plainly 
see that no asseverations of mine 
will suffice to convince you, I will at 
once request the lady to oblige me 
by returning to this room; and, by 
deciding in your presence upon her 
future proceedings, compel you to 
admit that you have wronged her, 
Stay or go, it shall be precisely as 
she herself decides.” 

“ Le valet de Monsieur le Comte 
mettra deux couverts dorénavant,” said 
the doctor, with another of his pro- 
voking smiles. 

The young Count turned aside 
without reply, and ringing a small 
bell which stood upon a table near his 
chair, sent by his servant, in the 
most respectful terms which he could 
frame, a request that the lady would 
honour him with her presence for a 
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few moments before he retired to 
rest. 

His wish was fulfilled on the in- 
stant, and not another syllable was 
exchanged between the two gentle- 
men until Mademoiselle Amandine 
entered the apartment. Brief as had 
been the period of her absence, and 
limited as were necessarily her faci- 
lities for so doing, she had contrived 
to adjust her dress, and the beautiful 
hair which waved in rich masses over 
her small and finely shaped head, as 
only a Frenchwoman could have 
done it; and she looked so beautiful, 
so earnest, and so innocent, as she 
eae her protector, that even 
the worldly shrewdness of the doc- 
tor was somewhat shaken, as he rose, 
and advanced a chair, begging her to 
be seated. 

In five minutes the conversation 
was directed to the Champs de Mars, 
and the numerous accidents which 
had occurred on the previous night ; 
when it turned naturally and easily 
upon their own individual share in 
the disaster; after which the doctor 
requested that the young lady would 
make him serviceable in any manner 
which might occur to her. “ Per- 
haps,” he concluded, in a bantering 
tone, “ Mademoiselle will permit me 
to restore her to her friends, who 
must be miserable at the absence of 
so fair a relative.” 

“Thank the Fates, monsicur!” 
exclaimed the young lady joyously ; 
“neither papa nor mamma can have 
been made unhappy, for they are 
absent from Paris; and, to be sincere 
with you, I was afraid to face ma- 
dame, until fear had overcome her 
anger, for she told us that something 
would happen; and as there has 
scarcely been time enough yet for 
her first burst of rage to subside, 
with all gratitude to monsieur for 
his kind proposal, I shall remain 
where I am until to-morrow.” 

“ You hear, Monsieur le Comte,” 
said the doctor, with a chuckling 
laugh ; “ Mademoiselle will remain 
where she is.” 

“ Oh! gentlemen,” murmured 
the fair girl, as she suddenly clasped 
her hands and burst into tears, “if 
you knew what it was to be en pen- 
sion with a stern, uncompromising 
governess, you would not wonder at 
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my terror. For the first time in her 
life, she suffered herself to be per- 
suaded to allow six of her young 
ladies—the six steadiest in the whole 
school—to visit the Champ de Mars, 
to assist at the feux Cartifice ; but 
she grumbled to the last, for she 
said she was sure that something 
terrible would happen; and so it 
did, for we were separated by the 
crowd; and when I implored the 
protection of a stranger, I had been 
alone for several minutes.” My only 
hope now is, that my companions 
may have been equally fortunate, or 
haye found their way home; and 
that terror at my protracted absence 
may conquer the anger from which 
I may be, perhaps, silly to shrink 
with so much dread ; for to be frank, 
messieurs,” and she paused a mo- 
ment, and blushed deeply, “ my 
parents have left Paris to prepare 
for my fiancialles, and Iam to quit 
the Faubourg du Roule in a fort- 
night.” 

“The Faubourg du Roule,” ex- 
claimed the doctor, starting to his 
feet. 

* Sans doute, monsicur,” replied 
the young lady, in some alarm; “ I 
am a pensionnuire in the establish- 
ment of Madame - 

“ And you are to be affianced in 
fifteen days ?” 

*“ So mamma has just decided.” 

“ And your name is ——” 

“ Amandine Duchatelet,”  an- 
swered the poor girl, more and more 
terrified. 

“Tt cannot be!—it is not pos- 
sible!” vociferated the doctor. 
“What lucky star brought me 
here? My dear sir;” and he 
seized the hand of the Count, and 
raised it hurriedly to his lips; “ you 
have saved me from misery — My 
dear daughter!” and he fairly threw 
his arms about the neck of the young 
lady, and embraced her vehemently. 
“ Little did I think what an angel of 
beauty Frederic was about to pos- 
sess !—Yes, Mademoiselle; yes, Mon- 
sicur le Comte,” he continued, as 
he snatched up his hat and cane; 
“ T am, indeed, the proper person to 
restore Amandine Duchatelet to her 
pension, for I am Doctor Pinchot, 
and she is the promised bride of my 
son.” 
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LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE WHO FLOURISHED 
IN THE TIME OF GEORGE III.* 


‘Tnere is a mobility about Lord 
Brougham which nothing can check 
or control. Whether for good or 
for evil, he must be busy. There 
is a fidgety restlessness about him 
which must find vent either in parole 
or in print. The House of Lords 
sits but on an average five months 
in the year; the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the same tribunal encroaches 
but little on the ex-chancellor’s time ; 
the judicial committee of the Priv 

Council has not been favoured wit 

the noble and learned lord’s presence 
more than a score and a half of 
times during the last twelve months ; 
and, in the interval in which he 
can neither talk in public, nor 
give judgments good, bad, or in- 
different, as the case may be, what 
is Lord Brougham to do? Why, 
to write to be sure. If he did not 
print or perorate, this poor peer 
would die either of'a retention of the 
subjects of many essays, or of the 
ready-made and forcibly retained 
rhetoric of divers speeches. The 
public, therefore, seeing that they 
must either lose the lord or his lucu- 
brations, consent to accept the latter 
for just so much as they are worth, 
and cry, “ Long live Lord Brough- 
am, for such time as he affords us 
‘laughter much at little jest’ in 
badgering ‘ plain John Campbell !’” 
For the speeches of the peer in par- 
liament, even though they roast “ plain 
John,” there is a heavy penalty to 
pay. Litigants for this amusement 
bear the burden, to use no harsher 
word, of Lord Brougham’s judgments, 
and the literary public the blunders 
and balaam of his biography. His 
lordship at first condescended to give 
us the Statesmen of George III.’s 
Reign, of whom he knew little or no- 
thing personally ; and now he attempts 
to give us a summary of the lives of 
the literary men, of whom, if possible, 
he knew and knows still less. A 
literate countryman of a celebrated 


and eloquent Irish orator and wor- 
shipper of Lord Brougham is re- 
ported to have, some years ago, asked 
that fervid admirer of the ex-chan- 
cellor, “ What can Brougham know 
of Catherine of Russia, that he gives 
us a biography of the Semiramis of 
the North half a century after she is 
dead?” “ Why, I suppose,” said 
the eloquent and witty provincial 
commissioner of bankrupts, “it may 
he conceded he never had an affaire 
de ceur with her imperial and royal 
majesty, and, therefore, may be sur- 
— in intimate knowledge of the 
ady by scores of her admirers.” 
This was turning off an awkward 
inquiry by a happy, yet somewhat 
coarse jest; yet how could the read 

utterer of that jest pailiate his friend’s 
attempting the lives of Voltaire and 
Rousseau? When some good-na- 
tured friend told Johnson that Jem- 
my Boswell meditated writing his 
life, surly Sam is reported to have 
said, “I ought to anticipate the fel- 
low, by taking his;” and the same 
idea is paraphrased, but not plagiar- 
ised, by Curran. An Irish barrister 
with the euphonious name of O’ Regan, 
having announced to the orator that 
he meant to write his life deliberately 
and with the malice prepense of full 
leisure, Curran replied, “ Take it, 
my dear O’Regan, at once in the ex- 
citement of hot blood, but don’t com- 
mit premeditated, deliberate murder, 
coolly and aforethought.” The warn- 
ing of the Irish Master of the Rolls 
was disregarded. O’Regan did cer- 
tainly perpetrate deliberate murder, 
but his subject still lives green 
in our memories, though the bio- 
graphy of the Irish barrister be con- 
signed to the trunk-makers. O’Re- 
gan, however, had some little excuse. 
He did know something of Curran. 
They had often counted the chimes 
together after midnight, they were 
members of the same profession, and 
had lived at the same epochs; but 
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apply these remarks to Lord Broug- 
ham, apart from mere fitness and 
capability, and what business, in 
Heaven’s name, has he to write the 
lives of Voltaire and Rousseau ? 
Voltaire died sixty-seven or sixty- 
eight years ago in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, pretty much about 
the time that Lord B. was born ; and 
Rousseau died sixty-seven years and 
eleven months ago, when the name 
of Brougham, as a literary character, 
had been never heard of. Personally, 
therefore, Lord B. could have known 
nothing of these celebrated characters, 
nor did he ever live in familiar in- 
tercourse with those, whether Eng- 
lishmen or foreigners, who had en- 
joyed their friendship. The next in- 
quiry is, whether Lord Brougham be 
familiar with the history of the litera- 
ture and language of the time; and 
truth as well as the contents of these 
volumes compel us to say that he 
appears to be neither familiar with 
the literature nor the language. That 
he is not familiar with the literature, 
these volumes supply abundant testi- 
mony; that he is not familiar with 
the French language, every human 
being knows who has had _ inter- 
course with him in mixed English 
and foreign society, either at home 
or abroad. Why, therefore, should 
the lord have written? “ There is 
no good life of Voltaire,” responds 
the ex-chancellor, first delicately sug- 
gesting, that now that he has put pen 
to paper, that want is sure to be 
supplied. 

In the English language there cer- 
tainly is no good life. The compila- 
tion of Mr. Frank Hall Standish, 
which first appeared in 1821, is ill 
designed and worse executed; but 
we are bound in justice to a highly 
gifted woman to state that Mrs. 
Shelley's Life-of Voltaire in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia is far more com- 
prehensive and better executed in 
every respect than the more preten- 
sious, yet poorer performance of Lord 
Brougham. The sketch of Mrs. 8. 
is written in a plain and unpretend- 
ing style, while the performance of 
Lord B. is painfully elaborated, and 
affords evidence in almost every page 
of turgidity and bombast. Mrs. 
wary too, enters into some detail 
as to the literary history of the time, 
the mode and habits of life of the 
author, his method of literary com- 
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position,—details which the reader is 
anxious to learn; but on these sub- 
jects Lord B. is silent. We would 
by no means be understood as saying 
that the production of Mrs. Shelley 
is a perfect and faultless performance ; 
but it is a far more light, lively, 
graphic, and correct biography than 
the heavy and lumbering work of 
Lord B.'s. Could Lord B. have read 
the production to which we refer? 
If so, he has wilfully excluded many 
particulars from his own sketch that 
ought to have been stated ; and, if he 
have not read it, then is he culpably 
ignorant of the best biography of 
Voltaire that has yet appeared in 
our tongue. Lord B. laments in his 
preface the want of any thing that 
deserves the name of a life of Vol- 
taire, and complains in a disparaging 
tone of M. Condoreet ; but, though 
we are far from saying that produc- 
tion is such as the occasion required, 
yet it is a far more legible piece of 
biography than the more ambitious 
and tawdry sketch that we are re- 
viewing. Condorcet, though what 
was called a philosopher and a man 
of extravagant political opinions, was 
et a gentleman by education, by 
nabits, by social position, by conduct, 
and by birth. Early in life he had 
an opportunity of mixing in the so- 
ciety of Voltaire; he knew the cha- 
racter of the man, his little foibles 
and defects of temper, he knew the 
character of the society in which he 
moved, he was aware of the effect 
which his writings had produced, not 
merely in France, but in every por- 
tion of the civilised world, and he 
was, therefore, in this respect emi- 
nently qualified to be his biographer. 
Lord B. would have us believe that 
Condorcet has referred, in the account 
which he gives, to no portion of the 
fourteen volumes’ correspondence ; 
but this criticism is a captious coinage 
of the noble and learned lord. Con- 
doreet may not have read over, and 
we dare say he did not read over, 
the whole of the fourteen volumes, 
containing, according to Lord L.'s 
fatally accurate memory, 9000 pages : 
but what then? Must a bio- 
grapher read every line in every 
letter written by the most volumin- 
ous writer whom France produced ? 
Such a doctrine is, to the last degree, 
preposterous, and the conditions 
which Lord B. would impose on 
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others he has in no degree fulfilled 
himself. He avers that Condorcet 
never refers to the correspondence ; 
whereas he more than once does so, 
citing chapter and verse; and it is 
plain from every page in his book 
that the correspondence had been 
fixed in his memory, and that he had 
of it that general recollection to be 
sufficiently accurate without being 
tediously minute. Condoreet wrote 
for the general public at large, who 
desired to have a brief summary of 
the leading events of the literary 
patriarch’s life, and his work is suf- 
ficiently full for the average run of 
readers. What Voltaire said of the 
life of Bayle* may be said of his own 
life: “Des Maiseux a écrit sa vie,” 
he writes, “ en un gros volume ; elle 
ne devait pas contenir six pages; la 
vie d'un écrivain sédentaire est dans 
ses écrits.” 

There is the real truth in a few 
words, well expressed, and the public 
will still continue, whatever Lord 
Brougham says to the contrary, to 
seek the character of Voltaire in his 
voluminous writings, rather than in 
the clumsy biography of one who had 
never seen him, and whose knowledge 
is derived at second and third hand. 
Lord Brougham, however, contends 
that he has had access to valuable 
documents. “I have had access,” 
says he, “ to valuable original docu- 
ments, both of Voltaire, Robertson, 
and Cavendish.” Now, as to Voltaire, 
the only documents said to be origi- 
nal are five letters written to the 
Duchess of Saxe Gotha from 1754 to 
1762, filled with trivial compliments, 
ili and negligently expressed, and 
complaints as to Frederick of Prus- 
sia’s treatment of his niece, Madame 
Denis. Nor are we quite so sure 
that these five letters are original 
after all. We have a distinct recol- 
lection of having read one of them, 
that of 1754, where he speaks of 
travelling with books as the heroines 
of romance did, with diamonds and 
dirty linen, seventeen or eightcen 
years ago. But, even supposing that 
the whole of Lord Brougham’s ap- 
pendix is original, is the reproduction 
of this chit-chat any justification for 
the undertaking of a biography in 
which the writer does not tell a single 
new fact, in which he commits many 
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errors, and is guilty of very many 
unpardonable omissions? Nor is the 
spirit in which the work is under- 
taken a noble or a lofty one. A 
craven fear of displeasure, a base 
hunting after popularity, an ob- 
trusive and offensive projection of 
the personal pronoun is every where 
apparent. “ J fear,’ says the noble 
lord (and is this, we would ask, the 
way in which history should be 
written ?)-—“ TI fear my historical 
statements and my commentaries on 
some lives, as those of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Hume, may find enemies 
among the two great parties whose 
principles come in question. The 
free-thinkers will object to the blame 
I have ventured to pronounce on 
their favourite authors; the friends 
of the Church may take exception 
to the praises I have occasionally 
bestowed.” 

This is what the French call the 
jeu de bascule ; it is, in truth, see- 
sawing it between both parties in a 
time-serving and ignoble fashion. 
Here is nothing of the bold truth-tel- 
ler, who, regardless of consequences, 
—_ his mind out openly. And 
then Lord B. deprecates and dis- 
claims any identity of religious 
opinion either with Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, or Hume, expressly for the 
purpose, it would seem, of obtruding 
on the reader the startling announce- 
ment that he has published, either 
anonymously or under his own name, 
nearly as much in defence of re- 
ligion as they did against it. And 
then he proceeds to say, that if, with 
powers so infinitely below theirs 
(what mock modesty !), he may hope 
to have obtained some little success, 
and done some small service to the 
good cause, he can ascribe this good 
fortune to the intrinsic merits of that 
cause which he has ever supported. 
And he proceeds to tell us in a note 
that it has given him heartfelt satis- 
faction to receive many communica- 
tions from persons both at home and 
abroad, which intimated their (sic) 
having been converted from irre- 
ligious opinions by the commentaries 
and illustrations of Paley, published 
in 1835 and 1838. All the long and 
driftless dissertation on blasphemy, 
which is wholly misplaced, and which 
savours more of the sermon of an 


* (Euvres de Voltaire, tom. xviii, p. 58, 
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ordinary of Newgate than the dis- 
quisition of the highest ex-judicial 
functionary, is introduced for the 
purpose of announcing, in most slip- 
shod English, that the book called the 
illustrations of Paley has converted 
many persons both at home and 
abroad. This book, we have heard 
and believe, has been a drug amon, 
the trade; and, if it do not go o 
briskly now after this puff direct of 
the noble author, the fault is’ not 
Lord Brougham’s. 

We could not have much to ob- 
ject to the rules laid down for trying 
Voltaire, if he were arraigned before 
any specially constituted judicial tri- 
bunal; but these rules are out of 
place in a biographical work, and 
are expressed in so turgid, stiff, and 
bombastical a style, that the reader 
would do well to pass them over. 
What have these tedious disquisitions 
to do with the history of a literary 
life? Every human being who can 
read, and who has the least literary 
attainments, has long since made up 
his mind as to the infidel tendency of 
many of Voltaire’s writings, and as 
to his insensibility to the sublime, 
humanising, and civilising influence 
of the Christian religion ; but a great 
portion of Voltaire’s satire, ridicule, 
and ribaldry, are directed not against 
religion, but against its ministers ; 

inst the worst corruptions of a 
Christian creed, and the intolerance, 
bigotry, and ignorance ofa hierarchy, 
and a priesthood who wished to make 
slaves of prince and people. Voltaire 
warred against the corruptions and 
grosser errors of the Church of Rome 
—* against,” to use the language of 
Lord ib. “ the exorbitant usurpations 
of her bishops, and the preposterous 
claims of her clergy.’ ut the 
grosser errors of Romanism are not 
Christianity, nor are persecution, 
bigotry, and intolerance, any fit ad- 
juncts of a divine religion. Far are 
we from palliating, still less from de- 
fending, the scoffing and ribald spirit 
in which Voltaire too often treats, 
not merely the churchman, but sub- 
jects of belief and doctrines of faith ; 
but when the religious intolerance of 
that day is fairly taken into account, 
when the quarrels and brawls of those 
within the pale of the Catholic 
Church are considered, and the cruel- 
ties, persecutions, and dragonnades, 
the torturings and burnings of those 
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without the church, namely, the un- 
fortunate Huguenots, are Poe on, 
one does not wonder at the indignant 
vituperation of Voltaire, though one 
is unable to excuse his ribald scofiing 
and sarcastic spirit. Voltaire did not 
distinguish between the impostures 
of a profligate and corrupt clergy 
and the simple truths of religion ; 
and herein lay his most gricvous 
error and worst mistake. In de- 
nouncing the unspeakable evils 
brought upon his country by the 
great and mischievous abuses of the 
priesthood, he took but a one-sided 
view of a great question. In balanc- 
ing the account between the church 
and the country, he ought to have 
fairly stated that centuries before 
1694, the year of his birth, France 
was indebted to the clergy for what- 
ever civilisation she subsequently pos- 
sessed. The attacks of Voltaire on a 
corrupt religious and social system 
might have been more easily palliated, 
had the mode and manner in which 
they were made been different; but a 
generous and true-hearted man can 
seldom sympathise with the scofler 
or the scorner. Lord Brougham 
says,— 


“ But no one can exempt Voltaire 
from blame for the manner in which he 
attacked religious opinions, and outraged 
the feelings of believers. ‘There he is 
without defence, Had all men been pre- 
=" to make the step which he himself 

ad taken, the wound would have been 
inconsiderable ; but he must have written 
with the absoluie certainty that their 
religious belief would long survive his 
assaults, and that, consequently, to the 
vast majority of readers, they could only 
give pain, Indeed, he must, in the mo- 
ments of calm reflection, have been aware 
that reasoning, and not ‘idicule, is the 
proper remedy for religious error, and 
that no one can heartily embrace the 
infidel side of the great question merely 
because he has been made to join in a 
laugh at the expense of absurdities mixed 
up with the doctrines of believers; nay, 
even if he has been drawn into a laugh 
at the expense of some portion of those 
doctrines themselves. It is no vindica- 
tion for Voltaire against thisheavy charge; 
but it may afford some palliation of his 
offence, if we reflect on the very great 
difference between the ecclesiastical re- 
gimen under which he lived, and that 
with which we are acquainted in our Pro« 
testantcommunity. Let no man severely 
condemn the untiring zeal of Voltaire, and 
the various forms of attack which he 
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employed without measure against the 
religious institutions of his country, who 
is not prepared to say that he could have 
kept entire possession of his own temper, 
and never cast an eye of suspicion upon 
the substance of a religion thus abused, 
nor ever have employed against its per- 
versions the weapons of declamation and 
of mockery. Had he lived under the sys- 
tem which regarded Alexander Borgia 
as one of its spiritual guides, which bred 
up and maintained in all the riot of 
criminal excess an aristocracy having for 
one branch of its resources the spoils of 
the altar, which practised persecution as 
a favourite means of conviction, and cast 
into the fames a lad of eighteen charged 
with laughing as its priests passed by. 
Such dreadful abuses were present to 
Voltaire's mind when he attacked the Ro- 
mish superstitions, and exposed the pro- 
fligacy as well as the intolerance of cleri- 
cal usurpation. He unhappily suffered 
them to poison his mind upon the whole 
of that religion of which these were the 
abuse; and, when his zeal waxed hot 
against the whole system, it blinded him 
to the unfairness of the weapons with 
which he attacked both its evidences and 
its teachers.” 


Of the early history and schoolboy 
days of Voltaire, Lord B. gives a 
most meagre and imperfect account ; 
and, in the little insight that he does 
afford us into his character, he fol- 
lows that very Condorcet whom he 
unjustly vilipends. His lordship 
is guilty of many omissions and mis- 
takes, to two of which only shall we 
allude for the present; first, the de- 
cided repugnance of Voltaire to that 
profession of which Lord B. was a 
distinguished member ; and, secondly, 
his passion for Madame la Duchesse 
de Villars. Lord B. would make the 
young Aronet ecnamoured of Madame 
a Maréchale; whereas it was of her 
daughter-in-law, the duchess, that 
he was éperdument aprés. 

But, notwithstanding these errors, 
Lord B.'s criticisms on Voltaire’s 
tragedies are, for the most part, just. 
In all that it is said on the G2dipe, 
on Zaire, and on Merope, we, for the 
most part, agree; but there is no- 
thing new, nothing that had not been 
said half a century ago, in all Lord 
B.'s phrases. Voltaire was, no doubt, 
the poet who gave the largest sco 
to tragedy in France; but € Sorneille, 
Racine, Crébillon, and Shakspeare, 
had gone before him, and, taking 
example from the latter (whom he 
depreciated when it suited his pur- 
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pose), he allowed a wider scope to 
tragic passions than his countrymen 
had ever done before his day. We 
agree with Lord B. in thinking that 
the most perfect of his pieces is Zaire, 
written in twenty-two days; but 
Lord B. omits to state that the lead- 
ing passions in Zaire are taken from 
Othello. As Voltaire took his philo- 
sophy and free spirit of inquiry from 
England, so he borrowed much of his 
style in poetry from Tasso, Ariosto, 
and our own Pope. Voltaire was 
endowed with the largest share of 
the imitative power; he possessed 
the art of clear narration, and the 
power of sneering and sarcasm in the 
very highest degree ; but in the cre- 
ative faculties he was deficient. lis 
delineations of character are often 
more ingenious than true, more ela- 
borately finished than grand or noble. 
He possessed all that was clever, and 
was endowed with the largest share, 
and shone by the very excess, of 
those mental qualifications which are 
bestowed in ordinary portions on 
common men, but he wanted the di- 
vine inspiration, the passion, power, 
and pathos of Shakspeare. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage is one of the least ex- 
ceptionable in Lord B.’s criticism. 
It is not only true, but well discri- 
minated :— 


“Tt is certain that the tragedies of 
Voltaire are the works of an extraordi- 
nary genius, and that only a great poet 
could have produced them; but it is 
equally certain that they are deficient, 
for the most part, in that which makes 
the drama powerful over the feelings,— 
real pathos, real passion, whether of ten- 
derness, of terzor, or of horror. ‘The 
plots of some are admirably contrived ; 
the diction of all is pure and animated, 
in most passages it is pointed, and in 
many it is striking, grand, impressive ; 
the characters are frequently well ima- 
gined and portrayed, though without 
sufficient discrimination, and thus often 
running one into another, from the uni- 
formity of the language, terse, epigram- 
matic, powerful, which all alike speak. 
Nor are there wanting situations of great 
effect and single passages of thrilling 
force; but, after all, the heart is not 
there, the deep feeling, which is the pa- 
rent of all true eloquence, as well as all 
true poetry, didactic and satirical ex. 
cepted, is rarely perceived ; it is rather 
thetoric than eloquence, or, at least, ra- 
ther eloquence than poetry. It is decla- 
mation of a high order in rhyme—no 
blank verse, indeed, can be borne on 
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the French stage, or even in the French 
tongue ; it is not fine dramatic composi- 
tion; the periods roll from the mouth, 
they do not spring from the breast ; 
there is more light than heat ; the head, 
rather than the heart, is at work.” 


This is a fair estimate enough, but 
there is not in it one new idea, and it 
is rather late in the day for even an 
ex-chancellor to come out with opi- 
nions that had been better enunciated 
by Rivarol about the period when 
Master Henry Brougham was a stu- 
dent at the High School of Edinburgh. 
The parallel drawn by Rivarol be- 
tween Voltaire and Virgil contains 
every thought and idea conceived or 
put forth in this extract more idio- 
matically and better expressed, and 
many ideas and comparisons which 
this does not contain. For instance, 

tivarol says, “ Virgile fait de la 
poésie au soleil, mais Voltaire fait 
de la poésie & la bougié.” 

Lord B. in criticising the Catiline 
of Voltaire, draws a species of com- 
parison between Voltaire and Ben 
Jonson, in which he awards the palm 
of learning to the Englishman. It 
may be true that Voltaire, to use 
Lord B.'s words, is in learning far 
surpassed by the Englishman, if 
learning mean mere Greek, which 
language was then, as now, little cul- 
tivated by Frenchmen ; but if learn- 
ing mean something better than the 
dead languages—in one of which, if 
not in both, Voltaire was fully the 
equal of Ben Jonson—then we can- 
not agree in the justice of this award, 
and must contend that in extent and 
variety of learning, as well as in the 
power of applying it, Voltaire was 
greatly superior to Ben Jonson. 

The character of the Henriade is 
thus sketched :— 


“The piece is without dramatic inter. 
est; the characters are not sustained in 
action, still less in speech ; indeed, there 
is hardly any speaking in the poem. Itis 
truly singular to find a writer whose forte 
as a poet lay in dramatic composition 
almost entirely abandon his stronghold 
when he comes to compose his epic. 
The action proceeds, but it proceeds by 
way of narrative. The characters are 
unfolded, but it is by the descriptions of 
the author, not by their own words. In- 
deed, there are very few characters 
brought forward, and seercely any but 
the hero himself bear their parts in the 
action. Want of fine metaphors, and 
penury of figurative expression, haye 
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been always imputed to it, and there is 
no lack of similes—these are not very 
happy. But the cardinal defect is, that 
the author appears perpetually before us ; 
it is a history rather than a poem—a his- 
tory in numerous verse, and beautifully 
composed, but not more dramatic, and 
certainly less beautifully composed, than 
many passages of Livy and some of Sal- 
lust. The objection made to the intro- 
duction of philosophy as having no war- 
rant from the ancients is hypercritical, 
besides being incorrect ; Virgil's cosmo- 
gony in the sixth Acneid afforded a pre. 
cedent, if, in a modern poem, any were 
wanting. ‘The same answer may be 
given to the cavil against his giving 
characters of persons introduced. Even 
Virgil has a few touches of this kind, 
and Lucan largely uses his moral pencil. 
But, however admirable these passages of 
the Henriade, and how easily soever we 
may be disposed to admit them as legiti- 
mate, they are exceptionable, as the only 
means on which the poet relies for bo- 
dying forth his conceptions. Again and 
again the remark occurs; we take the 
whole of the portraits and the action 
from the artist, and not from the actors,” 


In this passage there is not a single 
new thought, and the ideas, however 
just, are expressed in a dull and tire- 
some fashion. The whole poem is 
commonplace and imitative, and 
verifies what a pungent French critic 
has said of the author in a gencral 
description, “ Voltaire a employé la 
mine de plomb pour Il’épopée, le 
crayon pour histoire, et le pinceau 
pour la poésie fugitive.” The Hen- 
riade has no pretensions to be con- 
sidered as an epic. It wants cleva- 
tion, passion, and natural touches, 
and we have only in lieu of these 
sharp epithets, descriptions of men 
and battles in a rhetorical style, 
stinging ‘satire, every thing, in a 
word, but simplicity and truth. 

Lord B.’s character of the Pucelle 
is, in the main, correct :— 


“ It is painful and humiliating to hu- 
man genius to confess, what yet is, with- 
out any doubt, true, that this is, of all 
his poetical works, the most perfect, 
shewing most wit, most spirit, most of 
the resources of a great poet, though, of 
course, the nature of the subject forbids 
all attempt at either the pathetic or the 
sublime ; but in brilliant imagery, in pic- 
turesque description, in point and epi- 
gram, in boundless fertility of fancy, in 
variety of striking and vigorous satire, all 
clothed in verse as natural as Swift’s and 
far more varied as well as harmonious, 
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no prejudice, however naturally raised 
by the moral faults of the work, can 
prevent us from regarding it as the great 
masterpiece of his poetical genius. Here, 
of course, the panegyric must close, and 
it must give way to indignation at such a 
perversion of such divine talents. The 
indecency, often amounting to absolute 
obscenity, which pervades nearly the 
whole composition cannot be excused on 
the plea that it is only a witty licentious. 
ness, instead of one which excites the 
passions ; still less can it be palliated by 
citing bad precedents ; least of all by re- 
ferring to such writers as Ariosto, who 
more rarely violates.the laws of decorum, 
whereas Voltaire is ready to commit this 
offence at every moment, and seems ever 
to take the view of each subject that 
most easily lends itself to licentious al- 
lusions. But this is not all. The Puceile 
is one continued sneer at all that men do 
hold, and all that they ought to hold, 
sacred, from the highest to the least im- 
portant subject, in a moral view—from 
the greatest to the most indifferent, even 
in a critical view. Religion, and its 
ministers, and its professors, virtue, espe- 
cially the virtues of a prudential cast, the 
feelings of humanity, the sense of beauty, 
the rules of poetical composition, the very 
walks of literature in which Voltaire had 
most striven to excel, are all made the 
constant subjects of sneering contempt 
or of ribald laughter, sometimes by wit, 
sometimes by humour, not rarely by the 
broad grins of mere gross buffoonery. It 
is a sad thing to reflect that the three 
masterpieces of three such men as Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Byron, should all be the 
most immoral of their compositions. It 
seems as if their prurient nature had 
been affected by a bad but criminal ex- 
citement to make them exceed them. 
selves.” 


The following remarks on the per- 
sonal character and temperament of 
Voltaire are well and nicely discri- 
minated :— 


“ Tlis nature was open and ardent ; he 
had the irritability which oftentimes ac- 
companies genius, but he had the warm 
temperament, the generous self-abandon- 
ment, the uncalculating effusion of senti- 
ment, which is also its attendant, and 
which sixty years’ living in the world 
never cured, hardly mitigated, in Vol- 
taire. His expressions were, no doubt, 
stronger than his feelings, but we know 
that this strength of expression has a cer- 
tain reaction, and excites the feelings in 
its turn, certainly is ever taken into the 
account when its object makes a bad or 
a cold requital, and irritates the minds 
from which it had proceeded, if, in no 
other way, at least by wounding their 
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pride. Nothing can be more extrava- 
gant than the technology of Voltaire’s 
affections, ‘My dearest friend’ is too 
cold to be almost ever used ; it is ‘my 
dear and adorable friend,’ ‘my guardian 
angel,’ ‘ my adorable friend,’ and often, 
to the Argentals especially, the union of 
both, ‘my adorable angels.’ All philo- 
sophers are Newtons, all poets Virgils, 
all historians Sallusts, all marshals Ca. 
sars. The work of the president Ile. 
nault is not certainly ‘son,’ but ‘ votre 
charmante, votre immortel ouvrage,’ 
being the most dry and least charming 
history that ever was penned, and which 
never would be read but as a convenient 
chronicle. The expressions of affection, 
of eternal, warm, even passionate affec- 
tion, are lavished constantly and indiffer- 
ently. Nay, to one friend, a marshal and 
duke (Richelieu), he says, addressing 
him as monseigneur, ‘Il y a dans Paris 
force vieilles et illustres catins a qui 
vous avez fait passer de joyeux moments, 
mais il n’y en a point qui vous aime plus 
de moi.’ With all this vehemence of 
feeling and facility of effusion, as well as 
of exaggeration, there was joined an irri- 
tability that brought on cold fits occasi- 
onally, and then the snow, or rather the 
hail, fell as easily and abundantly as the 
tepid showers had before descended. 
Nothing can exceed his affection for his 
nieces, especially for Madame Denis ; but 
he must have outraged her feelings se- 
verely to draw from her such a letter as 
she wrote in 1754. ‘Ne me forcez pas 
a vous hair,’ ‘ Vous étes le dernier des 
hommes par le ceur,’ ‘Je cacherai au« 
tant que je pourrais les vices de votre 
cceur, are expressions used principally 
on account,-not of his heart, which was 
sound, but his temper, which was uncon. 
trolled; and they were used to him 
while lying on a sick-bed at Colmar, 
which he had not quitted for six months, 
I shall have occasion afterwards to speak 
more particularly of bis quarrels with 
Maupertuis, Frederick II., and Rousseau ; 
in the first of which the chief fault lay 
with the mathematician, in the second 
the great king claims the whole blame, 
and in the third Voltaire was most cen- 
surable. At present I have only entered 
upon the topics which arise during his 
residency at Cirey. 

« The same exaggeration that pervades 
his expressions towards others is ob- 
servable in all that he writes respecting 
himself, whether upon the sufferings of 
his mind, or those, somewhat more real, 
of his body. He had, unhappily, a feeble 
constitution, and, having taken little care 
of it in early life, he was a confirmed in. 
valid for the rest of his days; but espe. 
cially between forty and sixty. He suf- 
fered from both bladder complaints and 
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those of the alimentary canal; and his 
surgical maladies, besides the pain and 
irritation which they directly occasioned, 
gave him all the sufferings and inconve- 
niences of a bad digestion. There was, 
therefore, a sufficient foundation for fre- 
quent recourse to the state of his health. 
But he writes as if he was not merely in 
constant danger; he is generally at the 
point of death, and it is observable that 
the more deeply he is engaged in any 
vexatious dispute, and the more he has, 
or thinks he has, occasion to complain of 
maltreatment, the more regularly and the 
more vehemently does he describe his 
alarming—nay, his dying condition. In 
such circumstances it is a figure never 
wanting to round a period, or to fill up 
the measure of his own wrongs and his 
adversary’s oppressions. It is singular 
that a man of his genius, one especially 
who had so well studied the human heart, 
and painted so strikingly the dignity of 
our nature, should invariably, and even 
with the least worthy antagonist, prefer 
being plaintive to being powerful, and ra- 
ther delight in being the object of com- 
passion than of terror.” 


The following remarks on Vol- 
taire’s historical writings, and on the 
effect which his mode of handling 
such questions had on the literary 
history of Europe, are well worthy 
attention. ‘The character of the bio- 
graphies of Charles XII. and Peter 
the Great is also properly discrimi- 
nated :— 


“ But it is a merit of as high an order, 
and one which distinguishes all Voltaire’s 
historical writings, that he exercises an 
uuremitting caution in receiving impro- 
bable relations, whether supported by the 
authority of particular historians, or 
vouched by the general belief of man. 
kind. Here his sagacity never fails him, 
here his scepticism is never hurtful. ‘The 
admirable tract, in which he assembled a 
large body of his critical doubts under 
the appropriate title of La Pyrrhonisme 
de l Histoire, is only a concentrated sam- 
ple of the bold spirit in which he ex- 
amined all the startling narratives to 
which our assent is so frequently asked, 
and which used, before the age of Vol. 
taire, to be as unthinkingly yielded. In 
the article ‘ History’ of the Encyclopédie 
we find much of what is now the general 
faith upon the early history of Rome, but 
in those days was never dreamt of. The 
same unflinching boldness, and the same 
unfailing acuteness, pervade all the work 
of which we have now been discoursing. 
We may safely affirm that no historical 
treatise was ever given to the world more 
full of solid and useful instruction, That 
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there should have crept into the execu. 
tion of so vast a design, perhaps the 
most magnificent that was ever conceived, 
errors of detail, is of no consequence 
whatever to its general usefulness any 
more than the petty inequalities on the 
surface of a mirror are sufficient to de- 
stroy its reflecting and, if concave, its 
magnifying power, because we read the 
book, not for its minute details, but for 
its general views, and are not injured by 
these faults any more than the astrono. 
mer is by the irregularities of the specu- 
lum, which might impede the course of 
an insect, as these inaccuracies might be 
the study of one who was groping for 
details when he should have been look- 
ing for great principles. But whoever 
has studied history as it ought to be stu- 
died will confess his obligations to this 
work, holding himself indebted to it for 
the lamp by which the annals of the 
world are to be viewed. 

“The example so happily set by the 
‘ Essai’ was soon followed by the other 
great writers of the age. It had the most 
important and salutary effect upon the 
great era of historical composition which 
now opened. Hume’s first volume, The 
Stuarts from the Accession of James I. to 
the Death of Charles I. had been pub. 
lished in 1754, and had contained a most 
able appendix, giving a general account 
of the government, and manners, and 
condition of the country at James’s death. 
Whether he had seen the imperfect and 
partial copies of the ‘ Essai,’ which had 
been surreptitiously printed as early as 
the winter of 1753, some months before 
his own was published, or the still more 
imperfect publications of many chapters 
in the Mercure de France, several years 
earlier, we have no means of ascertaining. 
Voltaire himself, in a panegyrical notice 
of Hume's plan (Remarques sur U Essai, 
No. 1II. in vol. 5 of the work, p. 355), 
assumes that he had adopted his plan of 
writing history, and, in fact, the Siécle de 
Louis XIV., of which nearly one-fourth 
is written on the plan of Hume’s appen- 
dix, had been published as far back as 
1751, and was in such universal circula- 
tion as to have been repeatedly printed. 
But there can be no doubt that Robert. 
son’s celebrated view of society (forming 
the first volume of Charles V.) was sug- 
gested by the Essai, for he intimates that 
the occasion for his work would have 
been superseded by the Essai had Vol- 
taire’s authorities for the facts been re- 
ferred to. That Gibbon, Henry, Watson, 
Rulhiéres, all adopted the new system is 
clear. 

‘On his other histories we need not 
dwell; they are in every respect per- 
formances of an ordinary merit. The 
* Charles XII.’ is the best; the ‘ Peter 
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the Great’ the worst. The former has 
the great merit of a clear, equable, and 
interesting narrative, apparently collected 
from good sources, and given with im- 
partiality. The latter, beside its flimsy 
texture, was written in too close com- 
munication with the Russian court to be 
very trustworthy ; and it is not only gla. 
ringly partial on points which, while in- 
dependent and unbiassed, he had treated 
with honesty, but it falls into the most 
vulgar errors on the merits of Peter’s 
proceedings. The ‘ Siécle de Louis XIV.’ 
holds a middle rank between the two, and 
it has some of the merits of the general 
or philosophical history. But how far it 
can be relied on for perfect fairness is an- 
other matter. He himself admits that it 
was necessary to write at a distance from 
France a work which treated of men’s 
conduct whose near relation still lived in 
the society which he frequented at Paris, 
* To what,’ he asks, ‘ should I have been 
exposed at home? Thirty different cor- 
respondences, even here, have I been 
obliged to carry on after my first edition 
was published, all owing to the difficulty 
of satisfying the distant cousins of those 
whose history I had been relating.’ But 
if any proof were wanting that this dis. 
tance did not wholly protect him from 
bias— and, indeed, every one must see 
that he was likely to feel such motives if 
he did not mean his banishment from 
Paris to be perpetual — we have the evi- 
dence in such letters as that in which he 
complains that such a one is not satis- 
fied, but bas made remonstrances, and 
says, that of another applicant’s ancestor 
he has not been able to speak so favour- 
ably as was desired; but, yet, that he 
had gone a good deal out of his way to 
embellish them (enjoliver) as was de- 
sired. His admiration of Louis XIV. 
was, no doubt, very sincere ; and it was 
not, perhaps, necessary, in the pursuit of 
court favour under his successor, to 
soften the harsher features of his cha- 
racter. Yet there is some partiality to 
him shewn throughout the work. Thus 
the atrocious butchery and havoc in the 
palatinate could not be passed over, and, 
if mentioned, must be blamed; but the 
historian censures it as slightly as possi- 
ble when he says, that, at a distance, and 
in the midst of his pleasures, the king 
only saw ‘an exercise of his power and 
his belligerent rights, while, had he been 
on the spot, he would only have seen 
the horrors of the spectacle.’ ” 


The following general observations 
may also receive the full assent of 
every reader, though the style in 
which they are expressed is stiff and 
stilted :— 


“ We owe to him the habit of scrutini-« 
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sing, both in sacred matters and in pro. 
fane, the merits of whatever is presented 
for our belief, of examining boldly the 
foundations of received opinions, of mak« 
ing probability a part of the considera- 
tion in all that is related, of calling in 
lain reason and common sense to assist 
in our councils when grave matters are 
under discussion ; nor can any one since 
the days of Luther be named, to whom 
the spirit of free inquiry, nay, the eman- 
cipation of the human mind from spiritual 
tyranny, owes a more lasting debt of gra- 
titude. No one beyond the pale of the 
Romish Church ever denies his obligation 
to the great Reformer, whom he thanks, 
and all but reveres, for having broken the 
chains of her spiritual thraldom. All 
his coarseness, all his low ribaldry, all 
that makes the reading of his works in 
many places disgusting, in not a few 
offensive to common decency, and even 
to the decorum proper to the handling of 
pious topics, all his assaults upon things 
which should have been sacred from 
rude touch, as well as his adherence with 
unrestrained zeal to some of the most er- 
roneous tenets of the Romish faith,all 
are forgiven, nay, forgotten, in contem.- 
plating the man of whom we can say, 
* He broke our chains,’ Unhappily, the 
bad parts of Voltaire’s writings are not 
only placed as it were in a setting by the 
graces of his style, so that we unwillingly 
cast them aside, but embalmed for con- 
servation in the spirit of his immortal 
wit. But if ever the time shall arrive 
when men, intent solely on graver mat. 
ters, and bending their whole minds to 
things of solid importance, shall be care- 
less of such light accomplishments, and 
the writings which have now so great a 
relish, more or less openly tasted, shall 
pass into oblivion, then the impression 
which this great genius has left will re. 
main, and while his failings are forgot- 
ten, and the influence of his faults cor- 
rected, the world, wiser and better be- 
cause he lived, will continue still to ce. 
lebrate his name.” 


Lord Brougham’s criticisms on the 
scientific productions of Voltaire are, 
perhaps, the best part of his sketch. 
The versatile and vivacious peer has 
attempted translations of Voltaire’s 
poetry, which, truth compels us to 
say, are not always either correct or 
poetical. Of these, perhaps, the best 
1s the version of the following well- 
known lines :— 

‘Ce vil fripier d’écrits que l’intérét dé- 
vore, 

Qui vend au plus offrant son encre et ses 
fureurs, 

Méprisable en son goiit, détestable en ses 
MCUrs, 
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Médisant, qui se plaint des brocards qu’il 
essuye, 

Satirique, ennuyeux, disant que tout 
l’ennuye, 

Criant que le bon goit s‘est perdu dans 
Paris 

Ft le prouvant, trés bien, du moins par 
ses écrits,” 


“ Huxter of printed wares, who barters 
still 

The oil or venom of his hireling quill ; 

Whose taste and morals are alike impure, 

And none his writings, none his life en- 
dure ; 

A general slanderer, touch him and he 
roars, 

Dully, the dulness of the age deplores, 

Cries that at Paris taste in books there’s 
none, 

And proves it if he can, but sell his 
own.” 


In a piece of biography, however, 
it is not translations of an author's 
work we want, but some knowledge 
of the man and of the people amon 
whom he lived, and herein Lord 
Brougham wholly fails to give us 
any details. He commits some sad 
errors, too, and none more flagrant 
than in making the well-known at- 
tachment of"Voltaire for Madame du 
Chatelet a purely platonic passion. 
It is very plain, from this and other 
circumstances, that Lord B.'s ac- 
quaintance with French literature is 
but slight and superficial; in fact, 
that he possesses but a smattering of 
the subject on which he would en- 
lighten his own generation. Little 
or no justice either is done to the 
effect produced in the succeeding li- 
terature of France by his most vo- 
luminous author. The critical ob- 
servations of his lordship on the 
Essai sur les Meurs, on the history 
of Charles XII., Peter the Great, 
and the Romans, are, for the most 
part, just ; but we have not space to 
extract them. We cannot, however, 
omit the following just remarks as to 
the improvement introduced by Vol- 
taire into the manner of writing his- 
tory, in remarking on the Essai sur 
les Meurs :— 


“‘ Voltaire, whose daring genius was 
never trammelled by the precedents of 
former times, or the works of preceding 
writers, at once saw how grievous was the 
error thus committed in both its branches ; 
and he resolved to remedy it by writing a 
history of nations, giving, in his narra- 
tive of events, their spirit and their ten- 
dency rather than their details. For we 
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shall greatly err, if we suppose that he 
only supplied the second defect now 
pointed out, and joined with ordinary 
history the account of the manners and 
conditions of nations at different stated 
periods of their progress. He undertook 
to banish the servile presentation of all 
events in all their details, according to 
their succession in order of time ; to se- 
parate the wheat from the chaff, and the 
ore from the dross; to seize on the sa. 
lient points, the really important parts of 
each period, giving, as it were, the cream 
only, and preserving the true spirit of 
history ; and, with all this, to give, at 
every step and in every relation, whether 
of particular occurrences or of general sub. 
jects, in any one country, a comparative 
view of similar occurrences and similar 
subjects in other countries, or the con- 
trast which the analogous history of these 
other countries presents to the view of 
the philosophical historian. This last 
characteristic of the work is, in some re. 
spects, the most distinguishing and the 
most remarkable of the whole; for it 
should seem as if the author never dealt 
with any subject in the history of any 
one country but he has present to his 
mind, by the extraordinary reach of his 
memory, the history of every other 
which stands in any relation, whether of 
resemblance or of diversity, to the matter 
immediately under review. 

* This work has thus become the true 
history of human society,—indeed, of the 
human race. He limits, himself, no 
doubt, in time, beginning with the age of 
Charlemagne ; but he fixes no bounds of 
space to his survey.” 

The biography of Rousseau is, 
perhaps, on the whole, better done as 
a work of art than the life of Vol- 
taire; but no attempt is made to 
draw a parallel or contrast between 
them, though the subject would seem 
particularly to invite such an ap- 
proximation. Rousseau, though as 
distinguished a writer as Voltaire, 
and a far more eloquent author, was, 
nevertheless, endowed with less va- 
ried and less brilliant talents. Vol- 
taire had entered the great world in 
early life ; he had seen the last frag- 
ment of the age of Louis XIV., and 
had associated with the most polished 
and agreeable men of the Regency. 
Under Louis XV, he assiduously 
sought the protection and patronage 
of the ministers and mistresses ; and, 
thus acquainted with all shades of 
society, he was aware of the secret 
springs which moved a corrupt court 
and a feeble monarchy. Hence we 


find in his writings an inexhaustible 
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fund of anecdote, great diversity of 
subject, and boundless amusement. 
The early life of Rousseau, on the 
contrary, was passed in obscure po- 
verty. le had never known, till 
the period when first impressions are 
never effaced, or prejudices incapable 
of being corrected, the better classes 
of society; and when, in the full 
noontide of his renown, he obtained 
an entrée into the salons of Paris, he 
appeared as a singular and bizarre 
character,—as a species of wild, un- 
accountable being, at once the won- 
der and the shame of literature. All 
the early prejudices of the poor en- 
graver, of the Genevese petty trades- 
man, clung to a mind naturally mo- 
rose and morbidly suspicious; and 
the simplest act of ordinary civility, 
or the most ordinary observation, 
sometimes excited his ill-humour, 
—sometimes his contempt,— some- 
times his envy, and a hatred, which 
was of the most undying and unfor- 
giving character. ‘This excessive 
sensibility, this furious misanthropy 
and mistrust of his own kind, ope- 
rated first to cloud, and finally to per- 
vert his reason, and rendered Nim 
at once, notwithstanding his genius 
and his eloquence, an object of pity 
and contempt to all mankind. No- 
thing could gratify or tranquillise the 
diseased mind of this irritable and 
unhappy man,—no good- nature could 
appease, no kindness soften him. 
His vanity was boundless and insa- 
tiable, and was only less horrible 
than his entire and absolute heart- 
lessness. At bottom, Jean Jacques 
was a hypocrite and a villain; and 
in every quarrel which he ever had, 
the impracticable, unmanageable, and 
unhappy man was ever in the wrong. 
So far are we from thinking, wit 
Lord B., that this detestable being 
was ill-used by Voltaire, that we go 
the whole length of believing, that 
he merited all the ill things which 
Voltaire has said of him. 

What can be more base and in- 
famous than this man’s conduct to 
Madame d’Epinay and Diderot? It 
was worthy of the hypocritical mon- 
ster who dilated, in pages of the 
purest and most inimitable diction, on 
the eestasy of virtuous sympathy, 
and the charms of natural affection, 
but who never felt the noblest and 
most natural passion of the human 
soul,—the pure, fond, and devoted 
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love of a nt for his offspring. 
The man who could send child after 
child to the foundling hospital could 
have nothing human about him but 
the form. The most charitable sup- 
position is, undoubtedly, that the 
man was a2 monomaniac. How else 
are we to account for his conduct to 
Hume? The following is Lord B.’s 
character of the Nouvelle Héloise :— 


“This was the origin of the Nouvelle 
Héloise,—of all his works the most re- 
nowned, and of all, except his posthu- 
mous ‘ Memoires,’ the best, though cer- 
tainly very greatly overrated both by the 
public opinion and by his own. He de. 
scribes the delight he had in composing 
it as approaching to an actual enjoyment, 
though it only consisted in the pleasures 
of an indulged fancy. He wandered all 
day in the forest of Montmorency ; he 
had his pencil and note-book with him: 
Theresa walked calmly by. In the af- 
ternoon, returning home, he wrote what 
had occurred on the finest paper, sanded 
with gold and blue dust, bound with 
bright-coloured ribands; and he read at 
night the produce of the day to the mo- 
ther, who entered not into it with any 
comprehension, much less tasted it with 
any relish, but said, ‘ Monsieur, cela est 
bien beau,’ and the daughter, who en- 
tered not into it at all, but sighed and 
sobbed when she saw him appear to be 
moved, 

“ To deny the great merit of this work 
would be absurd ; the degree in which it 
has been overrated, owing chiefly to its 
immorality, and in part also to its vices 
of taste, not unnaturally leads to its de. 
preciation when the critic soberly and 
calmly exercises his stern and ungrateful 
office. But the conception of the piece 
is, for its simplicity and nature, happy, 
with the exception which may be taken 
especially to the unnatural situations of 
the lovers on meeting after Julie’s mar- 
riage, to the extravagant as well as dull 
deathbed scene, and to the episode, the 
adventures of the English lord. The de- 
scriptions of natural scenery are admira- 
ble,—far superior to the moral painting ; 
for Rousseau’s taste in landscape was ex- 
cellent, while with his moral taste, his 
perverted sentiments, so wide from truth 
and nature, always interfered. The in- 
terest of the story is quite well sustained, 
and the turns in it are well represented 
by the successive letters. The passions 
are vividly painted, and as by one who 
had felt their force, though they are not 
touched with a delicate pencil. The 
feelings are ill rendered, partly because 
they are mixed with the perverted senti- 
ments of the ill-regulated, and even dis- 
eased mind, in which they are hatched 
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into life, partly because they are given in 
the diction of rhetoric, and not of na- 
ture. The love which he plumes himself 
on exhibiting beyond all his predecessors, 
nay, as if he first had portrayed, and al- 
most alone had felt it, is a mixture of 
the sensual and the declamatory, with 
something of the grossness of the one, 
much of the other’s exaggeration. As 
this is the main object of the book, there- 
fore, the book must be allowed to be a 
failure. It charmed many ; it enchanted 
both the Bishops Warburton and Hurd, 
as we see published in their published 
correspondence ; it still holds a high 
place among the works which prudent 
mothers withhold from their daughters, 
and which many daughters contrive to 
enjoy in secret; it makes a deep im- 
pression on hearts as yet little acquainted 
with real passion, and heads inexpe- 
rieuced in the social relations; it as- 
suredly bas no great charms either for the 
experienced or the wise, and is alike 
condemned by a severe taste in composi- 
tion, and a strict judgment in morals. 

** It would be endless to support these 
remarks by examples; but let us only 
take, as the fairest test by which to judge 
the Nouvelle Héloise, its author’s own fa- 
vourite piece, the ‘ Elysée,’ and the 
‘ Voyage on the Lake,’ at the end of 
Part IV. They are letters XI. and 
XVII. ofthat Part; and he denounces a 
woe upon whosoever can read them with- 
out feeling his heart melt in tenderness. 

“‘ Now, the greater part of the first 
(Letter XI.) is mere description of 
place ; it is landscape-painting, not his. 
tory-painting ; and, with the exception of 
an extremely unnatural reprimand, given 
by M. de Walmar to St. Preux, for 
speaking of the shrubbery where he and 
Julie used to ramble, and into which, 
since her marriage, she never went, there 
is really not one touch of sentiment in 
the whole; unless, indeed, it can be reck- 
oned such, that on revisiting the Elysée 
next morning, when he expected to be 
melted with seeing the walks she had 
made and used, the flowers she had made 
and used, the flowers she had planted, 
&c., he recollects the terrible reprimand 
of the evening before, and no longer can 
think of any thing except the happiness 
of a future state. All this is well writ. 
ten, but it is mere rhetoric; the senti- 
ments are cold, they are unnatural ; the 
reprimand of yesterday never would have 
stifled the passion of to-day. The last 
effect that this letter, filled with admira- 
ble description of a garden and an aviary, 
could ever produce, is assuredly that of 
melting the heart in tenderness ; and, as 
far as this first letter goes, the woe de- 
nounced in the ‘ Confessions’ must at- 
tach on all who read it,” 
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This is undoubtedly true ; true, 
also, is the character of the seven- 
teenth letter. It is rhetoric, not elo- 
quence; declamation, not the true 
expression of sentiment; and, we 
agree with Lord Brougham, the work 
is greatly overrated. But who can 
overrate the magical diction,— the 
pure, the flowing, the translucent 
style of the “Confessions?” In this 
picture of the baseness of the basest 
of human hearts, we find vices the 
most hateful and most revolting ; 
persons and things the most odious, 
unnatural, and repulsive; yet such 
is the marvellous charm of the dic- 
tion, such the magic of the language, 
that we forget the baseness of the 
author, and are spell-bound by the 
witchery which he exercises over us. 
Lord B. remarks :— 


“ There is no work in the French lan- 
guage than the ‘ Confessions’ of which 
the style is more racy, and, indeed, more 
classically pure. But its diction is 
idiomatical as well as pure. As if he 
had lived long enough away from Gene- 
va to lose not only the provincialisms of 
that place, but also to lose all its pedantry 
and precision, he writes both with the 
accuracy and elegance of a Frenchman, 
and with the freedom of wit and of 
genius, even of humour and drollery ; 
for the picture of the vulgar young man 
who supplanted him with Madame de 
Warens shews no mean power of carica- 
ture; and the sketches of his own ludi- 
crous situations, as at the concert he gave 
in the professor’s house at Lausanne, 
shew the impartiality with which he 
could exert this power at his own proper 
cost and charge. ‘The subject is often 
tiresome ; it is almost always his own 
sufferings, and genius and feelings; al. 
ways, of course, but of that no complaint 
can be justly made, of his own adven- 
tures; yet we are carried irresistibly 
along, first of all by the manifest truth 
and sincerity of the narrative which the 
fulness of the humiliating confessions at 
every step attests, and then, and chiefly, 
by the magical diction,—a diction so 
idiomatical, and yet so classical, so full 
of nature and yet so refined by art, so 
exquisitely graphic without any effort, 
and so accommodated to its subject with- 
out any baseness, that there hardly ex- 
ists another example of the miracles 
which composition can perform, The 
subject is not only wearisome, from its 
sameness; but, from the absurdity of the 
author’s conduct, ang opinions, and feel- 
ings, it is revolting ; yet on we go, en- 
chained, and incapable of leaying it, how 
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often soever we may feel irritated, and all 
but enraged. The subject is not only 
wearisome generally, revolting frequently, 
but it is oftentimes low, vulgar, grovel- 
ling, fitted to turn us away from the con- 
templation with aversion, even with dis. 
gust: yet the diction of the great magi- 
cian is our master; he can impart ele- 
gance to the most ordinary and mean 
things, in his description of them; he 
can elevate the lowest, even the most 
nasty ideas, into dignity by the witchery 
of his language.” 


Voltaire was eminently a man of 
the world; Rousseau was eminently 
a man not of the world. The one 
charmed by the light grace, the flexi- 
bility, and the elegant versatility of 
his mind; the other by his pathos 
and his eloquence. Wit, and plea- 
santry, and satire, were the weapons 
of Voltaire ; pathos and passion the 
instruments of Rousseau. The in- 
fluence of Voltaire has been more 
universal; while that of Rousseau 
has been, though less extensive, more 
deep and profound. The one has 
had hundreds of thousands of ad- 
mirers, while the other has created 
more fervid and enthusiastic disci- 

les. Of neither one nor the other, 

owever, has Lord B. told us any 
thing new ; and his style is so clumsy 
and vicious, and his arrangement so 
faulty, that these lives will not add 
to his reputation asan author. There 
are ten lives in the volume selected, 
without any regard to time and 
place,-—Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, 
Robertson, Black, Watt, Priestley, 
Cavendish, Davy, and Samson. 

The life of Robertson, is, undoubt- 
edly, the best executed. His kins- 
man thus sums up his estimate of his 
character as an author :— 

* His language was correct, and purely 


English, avoiding both learned words, 
and foreign phraseology, and Scottish 
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expressions ; but his speech was strongly 
tinged with the Scottish accent. His 
voice I well remember, nor was it easy 
to forget it; nothing could be more 
pleasing. It was full, and it was calm; 
but it had a tone of heartiness and sin- 
cerity which I hardly ever knew in any 
other. He was in person above the mid- 
dle size; his features were strongly 
marked ; his forehead was high and open; 
the expression of his mouth was that of 
repose, of meditation, and of sweetness at 
the same time, The portrait, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is a striking likeness. 
eeeeeeee Fhe only particulars of his 
manners and person which I recollect are 
his cocked hat, which he always wore, 
even in the country; his stately gait, 
particularly in a walk which he loved to 
frequent in the woods at Brougham, 
where I attended him once while he vi- 
sited there, and in which he slowly re- 
cited sometimes Latin verses, sometimes 
Greek ; a very slight guttural accent in 
his speech, which gave it a peculiar ful- 
ness; and his retaining some old- 
fashioned modes of address, as using the 
word ‘ madam’ at full length; and, when 
he drank wine with any woman, adding, 
‘ My humble service to you.’” 


With this extract we must con- 
clude. It is very evident, Lord B.’s 
habits as a speaker have given to his 
style a clumsiness and cumbrousness, 
an involution and a redundancy, lit- 
tle favourable either to clearness, 
grace, or elegance. But it may be 
well doubted, whether under any— 
the most favourable—circumstances 
his lordship could have become an 
elegant writer. In the House of 
Lords, above all, in his encounter 
with “ plain John,” he is infinitely 
amusing; but not even the “ laughter 
much” which he provokes on these 
occasions is any a counterpoise 
for the infliction of his ponderous 
volume—a volume which will not, 
we predict, long survive the session 
in which it has appeared. 
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A Lona residence among his rustic 
parishioners had gradually, and un- 
known to himself, tinctured our 
worthy curate’s style of speaking 
with somewhat of the egotistic air 
commonly called “laying down the 
law,” a habit so often displayed with 
ludicrous pomposity by pedagogues, 
small country-gentlemen, and others 
who are debarred from frequent in- 
tercourse with their equals or supe- 
riors. It is sometimes quite refresh- 
ing to witness the stupid wonderment 
with which such gentry will gape 
and stare when the correctness of any 
of their previously undisputed dicta 
is a matter of question, and how they 
will look round and snort like a 
frightened, much-enduring quadru- 
ped, that has trespassed out of 
bounds and got he knows not where. 
Now any thing like prosing was 
quite out of the line of Counsellor 
Hunter’s sharp “ give-and-take” 
manner in conversation. Dreamy 
theories, vague speculations, and 
“long passages that lead to nothing,” 
or to worn-out conclusions, were 
things held by him in utter abomi- 
nation. He was wont to say, “Iam 
not at all obliged to any gentleman 
for endeavouring to convince me 
that two and two make four ;” and 
for problematic opinions, he, like the 
Great Duke of our own day, was 
“one of the few men who did not 
trouble himself about matters over 
which he had no control,” thus, as 
it were, husbanding his mental powers 
for the energetic performance of what- 
ever he might take in hand. 

On the Saturday in question it was 
his intention to probe the intellec- 
tual faculties of the man to whose 
care he was about to intrust his only 
and motherless son, before they were 
introduced to each other ; and, there- 
fore, as the youth was to arrive in 
the course of the evening, he deemed 
that a sufficient reason for entertain- 
ing his guest alone at dinner, during 
which all passed off well. Then, by 
degrees, the salient and retiring 
points of either character became 
more apparent. Mr. Meadows was 
sometimes startled at the abrupt, de- 
cisiye manner of his host, and some- 


times a little surprised to find him- 
self entangled in a sort of cross- 
examination, got up, perhaps, for the 
purpose of trying his temper as well 
as his intellect. If so, his temper 
stood the ordeal better than did that 
of the counsellor when his guest, 
towards the close of their sitting, fell 
into the prolix strain before alluded 
to, and delivered himself of certain 
dusky apprehensions concerning the 
consequences of the great increase of 
the metropolis, proceeded to quote 
Queen Elizabeth and others respect- 
ing “the head becoming too large 
for the body,” and then expressed 
his own wonder at where the in- 
habitants came from into the new 
streets, and how they found the 
means of living there. 

“ Live upon each other,” exclaimed 
his host. “Knock at any door you 
like, and you'll find somebody who, 
in some way, supplies the wants of 
others, while others supply his. Take 
this square, for instance,—a new one. 
My neighbours on either side are 
merchants, over the way is a brewer, 
another is a banker, I am a lawyer, 
and so on all round; alli needful, in 
some way, to each other. Well, 
here we are where fields were before, 
and we have brought families and ser- 
vants, which must be fed, clothed, &c. 
Our wants inerease the trade of the 
neighbourhood, the increase of trade 
increases rents, excites emulation and 
speculation. New streets appear, 
new wants, &c. &c. A rule-of-three 
sum—as the demand is for houses, &c. 
so will be the supply in proportion.” 

“ But,” observed Mr. Meadows, 
thoughtfully, “the extent of the me- 
tropolis is already so great that — 
that really I have been endeavouring 
to guess at what point they may 
leave off building.” 

“Don't trouble yourself about the 
locality ; the point of time will be 
when the demand ceases. Ia! there's 
Charles.” And, starting from his 
seat, the fond parent made toward 
the door, forgetful of all else but his 
son. 

They met in the hall. There was 
a brief whispering; it seemed as 
though the youth were unwilling to 
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enter the dining-room without some 
preparation, as the father exclaimed, 
“No, no, my dear boy ; just as you 
are!” while he opened the door, and 
the moment after Mr. Meadows and 
his new pupil were made acquainted 
with each other. 

The latter was a slight-made, tall 
youth, of delicate complexion, with 
eyes and features strongly resem- 
bling those of his father, all except 
the mouth, which, instead of the sar- 
castic smile (acquired, perhaps, by 
long intercourse with man), was ex- 
pressive only of simple, gentle good- 
nature. The counsellor gazed upon 
him with delight and pride for some 
seconds, then, as if visited by painful 
recollection, he passed his hands be- 
fore his eyes, then turned hurriedly 
to his guest, as though fearful of be- 
ing suspected of weakness, and said, 
“My good sir, I mean to put you 
into Charles’s hands first. He will 
shew you many places you have not 
seen, and perhaps alarm you a little 
more about the size of London.” 
And he laughed a forced laugh as an 
excuse for using his handkerchief, 
for the sight of his boy had called 
up the bitter memory of his bereave- 
ment. Mr. Meadows, however, in- 
stantly discerned the cause of his 
emotion, and esteemed him more for 
that involuntary display of feeling 
than for all the acuteness and know- 
ledge of the world for which he had 
previously given him credit. So, to 
give him time to recover, he returned 
thanks to his proffered guide. 

The counsellor felt his motive, and, 
starting up, said, “Let me know 
when coffee is ready; I have a short 
note to write,” and abruptly left the 
room. 

“It is my father’s way; he is not 
unwell,” said the ingenuous youth, 
in reply to our curate’s look of in- 
quiry. “Whenever he recollects 
any thing he has to do, he goes and 
does it, and tells me always to do the 
same.” 

“He is perfectly right.” 

“T am glad you think so, for I 
have something to do now, if you 
please.” 

“ Pray do not let me prevent you.” 

“Thank you. I know papa will 
be so pleased when he comes back to 
find chat I have done it, and, as he 
ays every thing is so soon done 
when one sets about it. It is only to 
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tell you what I have been reading 
lately. I am now in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and the Greek Testament 
—that is, the Gospels, and Sallust’s 
Cuatiline, and Virgil.” 

“Thank you; that is just what I 
should have asked you on the first 
opportunity. Why do you smile ?” 

“ Because,” replied ‘the youth, 
archly, “if papa had been here, he 
would have said that the present is 
always the best opportunity.” 

“No doubt of it,’ replied the 
tutor, good-humouredly smiling in 
his turn at thus being schooled by 
his scholar; “and as we have the 
present time to ourselves, I should 
like to ask you a few questions, your 
candid replies to which may save us 
both from future disappointment. 
Above all, as the mere names of 
books never indicate exactly what 
progress the reader has made toward 
the acquirement of sound classical 
knowledge, do not allow me to 
imagine that you have more than 
you really possess.” 

“Ah, that’s just like papa!” ex- 
claimed the youth, clapping his 
hands. “He says that half the fools 
in the world remain so because they 
are too proud to confess their igno- 
rance, which, after all, they never 
can hide, though they give them- 
selves ten times as much trouble to 
do so as it would take to get rid 
of it.” 

Thus propitiously commenced a 
brief, but,.as the scholar deemed, 
very strict examination, at the end of 
which the tutor thought more highly 
of the lad’s abilities and kindly, trac- 
table disposition than of his classical 
attainments. 

“ Just as I feared!” exclaimed the 
counsellor, on hearing the report. 
“ The aim of schoolmasters now seems 
to be to gratify the foolish pride of 
parents, rather than to impart in- 
struction, even if they know how, 
which I much doubt. We are get- 
ting little better than a nation of 
humbugs.” 

Though surrounded with comforts 
incomparably superior to those of 
the Griffin, our curate lay long 
awake that night. The causes were 
over-exertion of body and strong 
mental excitement. Above all, he 
could not shake off the thoughts of 
his needless alarm at the broker’s, 
and one of his last waking feelings 
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was that of shame for his werse than 
want of charity in so hastily admit- 
ting it was possible that Downer 
could have intended to defraud him. 
Where to find the unconsciously in- 
jured man he knew not, having 
taken no address on account of his 
pro early return home; but 
still there was a probability that 
they might meet as before by acci- 
dent, and with a vague hope of the 
kind, mingled confusedly with the 
crowded events of the day, he fell 
asleep. 

Leaving him for the present in the 
enjoyment of every comfort, respect- 
ing and respected, and about to be 
introduced to scenes and society after 
his own heart, it becomes needful to 
say somewhat of the now felonious 
a of his youth. 

he forty-pound note was, as may 
be inferred, genuine; but it had 
been obtained by Downer on Friday 
morning from a banker’s in Lom- 
bard Street, on the presentation of a 
fictitious draft for that sum and 
eighteen shillings. Under what pre- 
tence, and how hurriedly he palmed 
his dangerous acquisition on the 
guileless clergyman has been already 
related ; but, when his purpose was 
thus effected, he went wildly on his 
way, scarcely knowing where. The 
very ease with which his tremblingly 
concocted plan had been crowned 
with success, frightened his coward 
heart. Many a dishonourable and 
dishonest act had he previously com- 
mitted, but never before, though 
strongly tempted, had he done aught 
that might bring down upon him 
the sterner vengeance of the law. 
He had no accomplice, and there- 
fore was in no immediate danger, 
yet many faces seemed to look 
strangely at him as he passed along, 
and he felt as though, like Cain, 
branded with the stigma of guilt. 

“The thief doth fear each bush an 
officer.” He reached home, and re- 
mained there till the evening, when, 
after paying his arrears for lodging, 
he went away, carrying his own 
portmanteau a considerable distance, 
in order to leave no clue, such as 
might be furnished by the number 
of a hackney-coach, in case of in- 

uiry. At length he engaged one of 
those vehicles, and was conveyed to 
a public-house on the Pavement, 
where he dined, and engaged for the 
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night a bedroom, the windows of 
which commanded a view of Moor- 
fields, as before described, and there 
on the following morning, at an early 
hour, he sat watching all that passed 
in front of the broker’s shop. 

Knowing that what are called 
“banker’s books” were delivered 
only occasionally for examination to 
their customers, he had calculated 
justly that the chances were against 
such early detection. Still, when he 
saw Mr. Meadows walking to and 
fro in the broad pathway in evident 
agitation, he felt uneasy, not on that 
gentleman’s account as a victim, for 
he was convinced that his character 
would protect him from any serious 
charge of intentional fraud, but he 
dreaded that the good man, in un- 
suspicious frankness and plain ad- 
herence to truth, might mention his 
own name, and then—he dared not 
dwell on the consequences, for, 
though previously satisfied that his 
disguise when at the bankers was 
sufficient to prevent his personal re- 
cognition, he now doubted. And, 
moreover, where was his character ? 
Who would believe him ? 

It would be tedious to detail how 
his anxiety increased to a feverish 
heat, and then how his heart grew 
cold as the long and ever-lengthening 
minutes passed slowly by, each more 
and more confirmatory of his worst 
fears, and how, with a burst of fiend- 
like joy he exulted when the dan- 
ger was past, and he saw the work- 
people resume their awhile suspended 
task of loading the wagon with re- 
newed alacrity. 

Still he kept his post and watched 
till it was fairly driven off the pre- 
mises, and then he descended to a 
front room on the ground-floor, 
where he sat at the window looking 
between the short red curtains as 
Mr. Meadows passed by outside close 
to his elbow. 

“Well, here’s to your safe jour- 
ney home, old fellow!” said he, half 
— a glass of spirits and water. 
“You look serious as it is. Egad! 

ou'd have looked more so if 

shaw! what's the use of thinking 
of that? It’s all right now; s0, 
here’s for another cheerer and 
then—” And, finishing his glass, 
he rung the bell. “ Ditto repeated, 
and my bill,” said he, gaily, to the 
waiter ; and the first part of his 
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order was immediately attended to. 
After putting the glass again to his 
still parched lips, he began hum- 
ming “A man can die bolder by 
brandy, oh!” when his hilarity was 
suddenly checked by a fresh qualm, 
a doubt more fearful, because more 
enduring, than that from which he 
had just been relieved. Had Mr. 
Meadows given his address to the 
broker ? He had certainly stated that 
he would not; but the reasons for 
withholding it were now past. It 
was a point that must be ascertained 
ere he could feel himself secure for 
amoment. He cursed his folly that 
it had not occurred to him before, 
and, still drinking, endeavoured to 
think, while all seemed confusion ; 
till, maddened by the liquor he had 
so hastily swallowed, he resolved to 
know the worst at once, and, rushing 
out of the house, hurried across to 
the broker's shop, which he entered 
with unsteady gait, and inquired for 
the master. 

“My name is Slater,” said the 
broker, coming forward from the 
back-parlour. 

“ Well,” stammered Downer, with 
an ineffectual effort at self-posses- 
sion, “there was a gentleman who 
bought some furniture here. Eh? 
Take ‘em away this morning in a 
wagon. Told me so. Isn't he 
here, eh ?” 

The broker informed him of what 
had past. 

“Ith, gone!” exclaimed Downer, 
with simulated wonder. “ Very 
strange! Promised to:meet me here ; 
but you can give me his address, of 
course.” 

“ Really, sir, I cannot. I know 
neither his name nor place of abode. 
The entry in my book is simply for 
ready money.” 

The only reply to this was some- 
thing like a yell of delight, succeeded 
by an hysteric laugh, during which 
the performer reeled out of the shop, 
and thence, chuckling and glorifying 
himself in the result of his courage 
and sagacity, made his way (not un- 
observed by the astonished trades- 
man) back to the public-house. 
There, when paying his bill, he re- 
ceived change for one of the five- 
eggs notes, on the back of which 

e scrawled an imaginary address, 
scarcely knowing what he did, but 
still cunning in his inebriety and 
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under the influence of “ suspicion,” 
that doth “ever haunt the guilty 
mind.” <A hackney-coach conveyed 
him to Cheapside, where the same 
feelings led himto dismiss it at a shop, 
which he entered to make some pur- 
chases for his intended journey, and 
then another vehicle was called to 
take him to the Belle Savage Inn, 
which he left not till the evening, 
when he took his place in the night- 
coach for Bath, there to revel in 
the fruits of his iniquity, and not 
without the hope of reaping a more 
plentiful harvest by the exercise of 
certain foul mysteries into which he 
had been initiated during the pro- 
gress of his world-knowledge degra- 
dation. 

The discovery of the forgery took 
place on Monday morning, and the 
forty-pound note was, of course, im- 
mediately traced to Slater, the furni- 
ture-broker, whose son had, accord- 
ing to custom, given his address 
when changing it at the Bank of 
England. Fortunately for him, his 
character would bear the strictest 
investigation, and it was agreed on 
all hands that he had been merely 
used, like the cat’s paw in the fuble, 
to answer the purpose of an adroit 
villain, whose ingenuity was admired 
even by the practised thief-takers, 
when, notwithstanding the bulky 
nature of the property, no trace of 
it could be found. 

For three days the search was 
continued strictly, but quietly, for it 
was not then considered prudent to 
announce publicly every movement 
of the “ detective” agents cf the law, 
as if to give “fair play” to all of 
whom they might be in pursuit. 
Quietude was the order of the day, 
and quietly into the broker’s shop on 
the Tressieg morning walked an 
elderly, stout-built, somewhat dark- 
complexioned, plain-looking man, 
clad in a blue coat and scarlet waist- 
coat. He was one of the veteran, 
far-famed “Bow-street runners.” 
His juniors had been hunting for 
three days and were “at fault,” so 
he, ex officio and con amore also, re- 
solved, as he called it, to try his 
hand. 

Having made hitmself known, he 
listened to the broker's detail of the 
transaction in silence, and then quietly 
observed, “I am inclined to think 
that the man you speak of is more 

xXx 
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of a tool than a workman in the 
business. However, we must 
hold of him. The most remarkable 
thing about him, you say, was his 
hat. Just describe it, will you ?” 

“Why, it was a shabby concern 
altogether ; but I observed it more 
particularly because he took it off 
and complained that it felt damp, as 
. - had just been cleaned. That's 
all. 

“ You dried it for him, of course ?” 

“ Yes, I gave it to one of my men 
who had been in the hat line, and he 
put it near a fire and got it all right 
at last, but said it wasn’t worth the 
money it must just have cost for new 
lining.” 

“J should rather like to see that 
man of yours, if you please.” 

The workman was summoned, and 
he told much the same story, with 
the addition of a few technical terms 
indicating that the job of brushing 
and ironing, &c., had been done in a 


=. 

“Ah! he went to some cheap 
shop, no doubt,” observed the elderly 
man, carelessly. 

“No; it must have been his own 
fault in hurrying it, for it had got 
Fisher’s, of Cheapside, name in it. 
That's his way always, if he only 
puts a new string on, if so be as how 
a hat ever has been good —not else.” 

“ A trick of the trade, and no bad 
plan of advertising,” said the veteran, 
and, without the smallest indication 
of further interest in the matter, he 
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continued, “Come, my good sir, I 
ean't waste any more time listening 
to this cock-and-bull story of yours, 
so let me see that chest of drawers 
you were recommending.” : 

The broker took the hint and led 
him to another part of the shop, 
where he inquired, “ Did you happen 
to observe any idlers about at the 
time of taking away the goods ?” 

“ No,” replied the broker; “ but, 
some time after they were gone, there 
came a fellow;” and he related the 
manner and substance of Downer’s 
inquiry, and his retreat to the 
public-house. 

“ Drunk before noon,” observed 
the officer, smiling faintly; “ that 
looks a little like business. Thank 
you. Youwill, perhaps, see me again 
before long. In the meanwhile, try 
and recollect any little out-o'-the- 
way word or thing the fellow said or 
did. Ropes are made of single 
threads* you know. Good morn- 
ing!” And the quiet man, whose 
movements we must now follow, 
walked leisurely away, as though 
upon an idle morning lounge. 

Florid cheeks, top-boots, and a 
substantial oak-stick, in addition to 
what has been already said of his 
dress and person, gave him the ap- 
pearance of a farmer or country 
dealer ; and such he was supposed to 
be when he walked into the public- 
house on the Pavement; and, after 
ordering half a pint of mulled wine, 
inquired for a gentleman who took a 


* The importance of these “ threads” is too well known to all who have paid 


attention to police affairs. 


No man knew their value better than the celebrated Sir 


John Fielding, who long presided at Bow Street, and the acuteness and promptitude 
with which he discovered and acted upon them frequently excited admiration. One 
instance, on account of its peculiar character, will scarcely be deemed out of place 
here. It occurred after he had lost the use of his eyes. I beene-sithery had been 
committed ; and the thief, being disturbed by the unexpected appearance of one of 
the family, was seen to rush upstairs, dropping his hat accidentally, in his haste, 
over the banisters. Some few seconds only elapsed before assistance was procured, 
and then it seemed that he had effected his escape through the window of a bed- 
room occupied by a lodger, who had been for some time confined there by illness, 
and whose alarm was described as very great at having his door suddenly burst open, 
seeing a stranger dash across the room, throw up the sash, and leap out. As it was 
conjectured that the robber could not have proceeded far along the roofs of the 
adjoining houses, one of which was but a few feet below the window, an alarm was 
instantly given; but no trace of him could be discovered. The blind magistrate 
listened attentively to each particular, and then asked for the hat. When it was 
given to him, he placed it on bis lap, as if for security, and then inquired if the sick 
man was really too unwell to attend and give his evidence. On being told that he 
was confined to his bed, Sir John whispered a few words into the ear of one of his 
confidential officers, who immediately went ont. He then passed his forefinger and 
thumb along the brim of the hat, and observed that it had been rebound and scoured, 
and added, “In such cases, the workman generally writes the name of the owner 


with chalk in the inside, Just be so good as to rip open the lining, and tell me what 
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little too much there on the previous 
Saturday morning. The landlord 
was of a loquacious turn, and related 
all the particulars of the said gentle- 
man’s coming on the Friday, and en- 
gaging the front second-floor bed- 
room, where he supposed he must 
have slept pretty sound, as he didn’t 
come down at all to breakfast, though 
the maid-servant said she had heard 
him moving as early as eight o'clock. 

“ Watching his comrade,” thought 
the quiet, elderly man, while (speak- 
ing in an offhand way) he said, 
“ Ah! he was always a queer chap. 
He didn’t happen to leave word 
where he was going, in case I should 
call, did he ?” 

* No; but, when I think of it, he 
put his address on a fi’pund note as 
we changed for him, and I’ve got 
that safe enough put by for the 
brewer.” 

“Well, just look at it, will you ; 
and if it isn’t much out of my way, 
I'll try and call upon him before I 
leave town.” 

The note was accordingly produced, 
and bore the address, “ Mr. Dore, 
22 Poland Street,’ which the in- 
quirer entered in his memorandum- 
book, and then asked him how far it 
was, and which way he must take to 
go there. 

“ Bless your heart!” replied the 
landlord, “it’s in and out; miles 
away ; you'll never find it.” 

“ What am I to do, then?” in- 
quired the runner, with a look of 
helpless rustic wonder. 

“ Better take a coach,” said his 
host ; “and, by George! there’s the 
very one as he took now on the 
stand.” 

“Well, I suppose I must, then; 
but, dang it! how the money does go 
in this big place! I say, master, 
don’t let me be cheated.” 

“ No fear of that, as you're taken 
up at this house.” 


you see.” 
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The coach was presently at the 
door ; and, when the elderly man had 
taken his seat in it, the driver was 
directed by the landlord to Poland 
Street, where he had taken the gen- 
tleman, with his portmanteau, who 
was rather “screwy” on Saturday 
morning. 

“T druv him only into Cheapside,” 
said the coachman. 

“Well, you know your way to 
Poland Street, at any rate,” observed 
the landlord, testily; “so drive 
there !” 

“ Can't we make Cheapside in our 
way ?” inquired the country-looking 
man ; “ that’s one of the places I've 
got to go to for my old woman.” 

“To be sure, master,” said the 
coachman ; and, mounting his box, 
he drove to Cheapside; where his 
fare, speaking through the front 
window, desired to be put down at 
the house where he had left the 
“screwy” gentleman on the Satur- 
day. The people of the shop per- 
fectly recollected their singular cus- 
tomer; but had taken no notice of 
the hackney-coach in which he went 
away. 

“ And took what he brought with 
him ?” asked the officer. 

“Yes; he put the stockings into 
his portmanteau, and the scarlet and 
orange worsted comforter and night- 
cap into his great-coat pocket.” 

“Then he has gone out of town 
for the present,” thought the elderly 
man, while he requested to be shewn 
the articles just mentioned. 

* Quite a new pattern, these com- 
forters,” said the shopman. They 
were different from any he had 
seen before, so the quiet man bought 
one, and walked demurely on, till he 
caught sight of the waterman at the 
adjoining stand of coaches, whom he 
beckoned into an entry, where, smil- 
ing, he said, “You know me, I be- 
lieve ?” 


His wish was complied with, and revealed the name of the pretended 


sick lodger ; who, nevertheless, might have escaped but for the prompt dispatch ofthe 
officer, who found him in the act of packing up the stolen goods with his own. 
On another occasion, when a hackney coachman, suspected of having been en- 


gaged in conveying stolen goods from the country on the previous night, had baffled 
all inquiries, and stoutly affirmed that he had not been off the stones, the blind ma- 
gistrate asked, ‘‘ Has he got his great-coat on?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir John.” ‘‘ Hold his 
arms on each side, two of you.” ‘“ We have him fast.” ‘‘ Now, another of you, turn 
down his coat«sleeves ; you'll find some turnpike tickets there, I dare say.” They 
were no sooner taken, and found to correspond with the route from where the rob- 
bery was committed, than the hitherto contumacious rogue threw himself on his knees, 
confessed every particular, and implored to be admitted as king’s evidence. 
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“Yes,” replied the man; “ you 
know that. What’stherow? None 
of our jarvies wanted, I hope ?” 

“ Nothing wrong among them that 
I know of. I only wish to know 
what number took up at that hosier’s 
on Saturday, about noon ;” and he 
described the fare. 

“ Bill Towers, No. 456,” replied 
the man; “ but I don’t expect as how 
he'll be here again afore to-morrow 
morning, though he may, as this is 
his favourite stand.” 

“Never mind. Good day,” said 
the stout man ; and he walked quietly 
on till he reached the hatter’s, where 
“the shabby-looking fellow who 
talked like a parson” was imme- 
diately recollected, and, of course, 
described as occupying No. 10 room 
at the Griffin, through the gateway 
of which presently walked the pur- 
suer, and was instantly recognised by 
Mr. Mark Joyce, who invited him 
into the bar, and inquired, “ What 
news ?” 

“ Just a word or two with No. 10,” 
was the calm reply. 

“ He's done you!” exclaimed the 
landlord. “ My eyes! what a go! 
I said he was no good all along. But 
what's he been at ?” 

“ Nothing wrong that I know of,” 
replied the officer, without the small- 
est symptom of disappointment ; “ I 
merely wished to ask him a question 
or two.” 

*“ And rather awkward ones, I'll 
be bound,” observed Mr. Joyce. 
“ But ‘snug’s’ the word with you 
gentlemen, I know. However, I’ve 
no secrets; and so, if you’ve a mind 
to hear all about the fellow’s goings 
on while he stopped here, you'd bet- 
ter dine with my missus and me, and 
she'll tell you enough, I'll warrant. 
Ha! ha! Onlymind! You mustn't 
say he’s any thing else than a real 
gentleman ; for that’s what she’s 
stuck to all along, in spite of his 
coming home with Conky Bob, and 
all the rest of his rigs.” 

“T’m sure I’ve no right to say he 
isn’t,” observed the veteran, care- 
lessly ; “ so we shan’t fall out about 
that.” And he accepted the invita- 
tion, with the hope that, in the 
course ofa prolonged chat, something 
might be let fall to serve as “ strands” 
for his rope. 

The landlady, mugs nothing 
of their guest’s profession, was de- 
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lighted to find the conversation led 
to a subject concerning which she yet 
nourished no little pride for having 
displayed so much more discernment 
than her nominal lord and master. 
So she related all the particulars al- 
ready known to the reader, and many 
more not worth recording; but all 
tending to corroborate her —- 
that No. 10 was a real gentleman, 
and had “ conducted himself as sitch 
from the beginning to the end o’ the 
chapter,”—a sentence which she re- 

ated when rising from table; add- 
ing, with a sly glance at her spouse, 
**and that’s more than I can say for 
some folks.” 

“ Let us have a bottle of No. 8 
bin, and see what that'll do,” said 
Mark, laughing as she retired to the 
bar, behind which they had been 
dining in a small room. 

“ Well,” he continued to his guest, 
“ you've heard her tale. A rum go, 
ain't it? I don’t know how ‘twould 
have been if he had asked her into 
the chariot.” 

“Phoo! phoo!” said the quiet 
man ; “ there’s no doubt he is a gen- 
tleman, only got some rackety con- 
nexions in town; that’s all. 

“ That's all, is it ?” exclaimed the 
landlord. “ Didn’t I hear from our 
coachman that he was drinking and 
singing all night coming up.” 

* Coming up from where ?” 

“ Hang me if I know; but we can 
find that out I should think ;” and, 
starting up briskly, Mr. Mark Joyce 
vanished through a side-door that 
communicated with the coach-office, 
and proceeded to examine the “ Ac- 
commodation way-bill” for the jour- 
ney in question; but, as that docu- 
ment was rendered useless in the pre- 
sent case by a trifling mistake, we 
need not follow him and his guest in 
their subsequent inquiries. The mis- 
take was simply that, though the 
“seedy cove” had paid the whole 
fare from Milfield (at the last stage 
before arriving in London), his place 
appeared taken on the bill at a large 
town twenty and odd miles nearer. 

“ There’s a copy of the way-bill!” 
said the landlord, on his return to 
the little room. “The coachman 
will be up again to-morrow, if you 
like to see him.” 

“T hardly think I shall trouble 
him,” observed the veteran, placing 
the paper among his memoranda; 
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“ Mrs. Joyce is right, no doubt; so 
let us drink her health. Women 
are no bad judges of who is a gentle- 
man and who is not, you may de- 
nd upon it.” 

= a !" said the landlord, 
somewhat mortified. “ Well! if 
you're so easily satisfied, it’s no bu- 
siness ofmine. But you should have 
seen him, that’s all! Dressed like a 
gentleman one moment; then com- 
ing in, and running upstairs, and 
then coming down again, looking 
like a beggar. Call that genteel, do 
ye ? Well, here's your good health, 
1owever. My eyes! a patch on his 
coat-sleeve as big as my hand! Did 
you ever see a gentleman so ?” 

“ Many a time,” was the quiet re- 

ly. 
x And what d’ye say to his spend- 
ing his afternoon at that flash house 
up yonder ?” 

“ Many a gentleman does that, 
you know,” said the veteran, with 
a smile; and so, by dint of affected 
disbelief, he continued to excite his 
host to bring forward fresh matter in 
support of his indifferent opinion of 
No. 10, till the subject was fairly 
exhausted. 

They then separated, and the 
quiet man went his way, ruminating 
in an unsatisfactory style on all he 
had heard during the morning. It 
appeared exceedingly improbable, 
that a man who could command the 
use of a chariot, servants, and first- 
rate horses, should risk his neck in a 
paltry forty-pound venture. Still, 
the crime had been committed, and 
the conduct of No. 10 was in other 
respects suspicious; so no doubt, in 
some way, he had “a finger in the 
pie.” All trace of Aim, however, was 
lost for the present, save through 
the medium of his drunken acquaint- 
ance. So, not to lose a chance, the 
veteran resolved to take another 
glance at the stand of coaches in 
Cheapside, and there he found No. 
456. A few words were sufficient, 
and he was then driven to the Bell 
Savage, where he walked directly 
into the coach-office, to make in- 
quiries as if for an intended journey. 
Some coarse joking was going on, 
and he immediately joined in it, as- 
suming a country dialect, and seem- 
ing like one not knowing what to do 
with his time, till he had established 
an easy familiarity with the porters ; 
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when, taking the gaudy-coloured 
comforter from his pocket, he began 
putting it awkwardly round his neck, 
exclaiming, “That's your sort for 
keeping a body warm! New pat- 
tern, too. Bet any o’ you a pot you 
never see one like it afore.” 

“ Done!” shouted a porter. “Here, 
Tom! look here! Don’t you recol- 
lect that that’s like that that that 
chap as blowed up, and wouldn't 
stand nothing, t’other night by the 
Bath, had ?” 

“Tl take my davy of it,” said 
Tom, “cause it’s one of the singu- 
larest things as I ever seed. So 
you're done, old gemman.” 

“Well, if I be, I be,” said the 
“gemman,” looking mortified. “I 
hope you arn’t coming none 0’ 7 
Lunnun rigs over a body, though ?” 

“No. Honour bright!” exclaim- 
ed the winner. “We both on us 
took notice on it, ‘cause it was so un- 
common crack and jemmy-like. Be- 
sides, I kept boring him for no good 
ten minutes at least, while he sat 
grumbling as if he was half asleep, 
and looked as stupid as an owl, and 
no wonder; for he was worse than 
muddled afore dinner. So there 
can’t be no mistake.” 

The country-looking man was of 
the same opinion ; so he paid his for- 
feit, and — arrived at Bath on the 
following morning, after travelling 
by the same coach that had taken 
Downer, of whom both coachman 
and guard retained a clear recollec- 
tion, having put him down at a snug 
public-house patronised by gents of 
the turf and prize-ring. 

The quiet man, therefore, alighted 
at the same place, and had the satis- 
faction of breaking his fast in the 
same sanded “parlour” with the 
possessor of his fellow-comforter ; 
and, though they sat at different 
tables, the size of the apartment 
enabled them to communicate their 
opinions of the weather, and soon to 
become exceedingly chatty and com- 
fortable together. Of their talk, it 
is sufficient to say, that Downer con- 
ceived he had got hold of a wealthy 
farmer, who was disposed to enjoy 
himself without stint during a brief 
absence from home, and whose de- 
lightful want of “knowledge of the 
world” was likely to render him a 
profitable companion. As for the 
quiet man, while eating a substantial, 
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yeomanlike breakfast, and talking 
“ agriculture,” he was also employed 
in what is professionally termed 
“taking a likeness,” that is, im- 
pressing the features before him so 
strongly on his recollection as to be 
able to swear to them on any future 
occasion, if needful. 

Having completed this task and his 
meal to his own satisfaction, he be- 

an to yawn, and complain of the 
fatigue of travelling, when “ stived 
up in a coach ;” and then asked for 
the chambermaid, and said he “ must 
go and get a snooze.” So he was 
conducted to a bed-room adjoining 
that of his new acquaintance, where, 
instead of “ snoozing,” he not only 
contrived to see the comforter, stock- 
ings, and nightcap, with the bill and 
receipt of the Cheapside hosier, but 
also certain letters directed for James 
Downer, Esq., with divers addresses, 
all of which he copied into his me- 
morandum-book; and then threw 
himself on a bed, to take what he 
termed “ a dog’s nap.” His subse- 
quent proceedings in the affair may 
be briefly summed up, by stating, 
that, when he returned to London, 
he left Downer under the “ surveil- 
lance” of an acute subaltern agent of 
the law, then aspiring to the honour 
vf being admitted into the Bow 
Street fraternity. 

We now return to our worthy 
curate, who was enjoying every hour 
of every day, and going to bed fa- 
tigued every night, with his head in 
a state of pleasant bewilderment 
caused by new and strange sights, 
scenes, sayings, and doings. Intro- 
ductions and tickets procured by the 
counsellor admitted him to many 
places not usually visited by strangers, 
and his young friend proved an ex- 
cellent guide to all the well-known 
lions of the metropolis. ‘“ Don't stare 
about, or seem surprised at any 
thing,” was not the good man’s trans- 
lation of “Nil admirari.”” With 
childlike simplicity, he gave himself 
up to each momentary feeling of de- 
light or astonishment, to the no small 
gratification of his pupil, whose 
young heart bounded within him 
(albeit not without a spice of self- 
importance) at every proof that he 
was affording pleasure to one whom 
he already esteemed and looked up 
to as almost a miracle of learning. 
It was very long since the youth had 
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been so really happy. His recol- 
lection of his mother was as a far by- 
gone, calm, beautiful dream of early 
childhood,—the morning twilight of 
the scarcely awakened intellect ; 
therefore he missed her not till a 
farther advance into the day of life 
enabled him to compare his lot with 
those of others; and then he thought 
how delightful it would be to have, 
like them, a father, and mother, and 
brothers and sisters. 

The house of the widower is ever 
a desolate home to a child; but the 
unremitting occupation and frequent 
absence of Counsellor Hunter ren- 
dered the situation of his only son 
peculiarly forlorn,—a simple fact to 
which the multitude of his avoca- 
tions prevented him from giving due 
consideration, till he was startled 
by the unceremonious warning of an 
old medical friend. Then the lad 
was sent into the country, to re- 
side with a family receiving a limited 
number of pupils, and, as we have 
seen, the knowledge he had acquired 
was also limited; not eutirely on 
account of his teacher's ignorance, as 
hinted by the father, but greatly in 
consequence of his own injunctions 
that his son’s health should be more 
the object of his attention than his 
progress in learning. Nevertheless, 
when the first object was attained 
the counsellor felt dissatisfied, be- 
cause the latter had been, as he con- 
ceived, too much neglected, for, like 
most parents, he entertained a high 
opinion of his son’s abilities, and was, 
Canin disposed to throw the 
blame of his deficiency on the 
shoulders of any one rather than on 
the dear boy himself. 

Then it was that he took counsel 
with the worthy bishop, who pro- 
mised to look out during his next 
visitation for a gentleman willing to 
undertake and fit to be intrusted 
with a charge of such importance. 
The result of his search has been 
already told, and his report thereof 
was exceedingly satisfactory to the 
counsellor, not merely on account 
of the excellent character and scho- 
lastic qualifications of our curate, 
but also for another reason which 
seemed to promise for his orphan 
boy the comforts of a cheerful do- 
mestic home in the healthy and 
pleasantly situated vicarage of Mil- 
field. The fact was, that no page of 
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learned lore had ever revealed to the 
admiring prelate so much of gentle 
unaffected eloquence of manner, such 
playful acuteness, or such etrong 
evidence of deep feeling and native 
kindliness of heart as had con- 
trived to read to his own complete 
satisfaction in the beautiful counte- 
nance of his bread-and-cheese hostess. 
Female loveliness will dazzle even 
bishops. He forthwith saw all about 
her en couleur de rose, and gave her 
credit for many good qualities, of 
which, perhaps, he was no great 
judge, as among the rest was ad- 
mirable household management, in 
consequence of the extreme neatness 
of the parlour in which he was en- 
tertained. What he would have 
thought had he seen her assisting the 
flurried Martha, and the higgledy- 
piggledy in which they commenced 
preparations for his reception, is an- 
other matter. As it was, he came 
away highly delighted; and, when 
subsequently reporting progress to 
his friend the counsellor, he spake 
of the curate’s lady in such terms as 
induced the former to believe it likely 
that she might prove almost as a 
second mother to his child, and to 
that impression may be attributed 
much of the cordiality with which he 
received Mr.. Meadows in London, 
To speak in his own plain terms, he 
“was not much taken with the curate 
at first, but found him improve upon 
acquaintance ; and, before the caked 
the week, came out now and then 
in capital foree.” The fact was, that 
every means were tried to “ bring 
him out.” They had a select few 
every day at dinner,—men of talent, 
of learning, and of the world, in col- 
lision with whom it soon appeared 
that the parson’s country rust was as 
a mere taint on the surface of sound 
metal. His unassuming manner, 
moreover, had no small influence in 
gaining the gqgod opinion of those to 
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whom he was then introduced, many 
of whom were in the legal profession, 
among the more active members of 
which excess of modesty is not gene- 
—_ supposed to be a besetting sin. 
hus friend after friend, and guest 
after guest, congratulated the coun- 
sellor on his choice of a tutor for his 
son, and he received their congratu- 
lations as evidence confirming the 
justness of the bishop's opinion. 
“ They all agree,” said he; “so I'll 
just have a word or two with Charles, 
and then pass sentence at once.” 
This was on the Thursday morning, 
while the Bow Street officer was pur- 
suing his researches in the City, and 
Mr. Meadows had just signified his 
intention to return home on the fol- 
lowing day by an early coach, in 
order that he might have time to 
reeover from the fatigue and probable 
annoyances of travelling before Sun- 


x Now, my dear boy,” said the 
counsellor, when alone with his son, 
“1 have hitherto left you and Mr. 
Meadows together without asking 
any questions in order that you might 
judge for yourself whether he is in 
all respects the sort of man with 
whom you could live comfortably. 
You are now no longer a child.” 

* Tf you had told me so last Satur- 
day,” replied the youth, “ I should 
have agreed with you, for I came 
home very conceited, but now r 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“T know nothing!” exclaimed the 
lad, hysterically, and bursting into 
tears. 

“ How is this? Has he been find- 
ing fault with you?” 

“ Oh, no, no! he is so kind, that’s 
it!* My other master, without half 
or a quarter of what he knows, was 
so proud and cross that one never 
dared hardly ask him a question ; 
and when one did, dear me! it was 
so different. He was almost always 








* Tears are not an unusual result of the feelings excited by admiration and unex- 
pected kindness in a sensitive heart, A whimsico-pathetic instance is told of a late 
actor whom the world bad used somewhat hardly, He bore ‘ the pelting of many a 
pitiless storm” bravely, and even cheerfully, but, as he said, he “ couldn’t stand 
kindness ;” and when an exalted lady now no more had on one occasion condescended 
to express a deep interest in his welfare, the poor fellow could scarcely refrain in her 
presence from tears, to which he afterwards gave abundant vent in the presence of a 
friend, to whom he sobbed forth the exuberance of his grateful feelings, adding, “ If 


she had scolded me for imprudence, I should have been man enough to bear it. 


l’'m 


used to that; but such kindness! oh, it’s too much!” “ Never mind, my dear 
fellow!” said his jocular comforter, “ dry up your tears ; let us have no more foul 
weather. You may depend upon it she didn’t meen any thing,” 








obliged to go and hunt for an answer 
in some book; but Mr. Meadows — 
I hope you won't be angry with me: 
I know it was very mischievous, but 
I couldn’t help it, for he seemed so 
very simple and behaved to me so 
much like a schoolfellow, that I 
thought ——” 

“ He was a noodle ?” 

“ No, papa, not that exactly; but 
I thought t would just try him, so I 
asked in whether the Areopagus 
was not like one of our courts of 
justice, though I knew the difference, 
because I had just been reading about 
it. Well, he answered me off hand, 
just as if he had been reading in a 
book ; and then —I couldn't have be- 
lieved it, if I hadn't seen it (we were 
in the library of the British Museum) 
—he took me to a large map of 
Greece, and pointed out Athens and 
the Pirzus, and so on, and told me 
to look at it while he went for a 
book, which he soon came back with, 
and then sitting down, said, in his 
quiet way, ‘ Just keep your eye on 
the map while I read,’ and then he 
began reading such a clear descrip- 
tion of all the buildings, and statues, 
and places, that it seemed almost as 
if I could see them; and so he went 
on without stopping for pretty near 
half an hour, and then saying, ‘ Ah! 
he wanders away now to other mat- 
ters,’ he went and replaced the book 
on the shelf; but I was so pleased 
with it that I watched him, and when 
he didn’t see me, I went back and 
took it down; and what do you 
think, papa? Why it was Greek — 
hard Greek! I could hardly make 
out a word of it, and yet he’d been 
translating it into English off hand 
as easily as you read the newspaper, 
and said nothing about it, neither. 
Dear! dear! how I have been losing 
my time! if we had but known him 
years ago!” 

“Then you really think you like 
him well enough to go and live with 
him ?” 

“ Don’t be angry, papa, but, next 
to yourself, I love him already better 
than any body else in the world!” 
This sudden and strong attachment 
to a kind and capable instructor was 
but the natural result of the warm- 
hearted youth’s previous course of 
life, during which he had existed in 
a sort of mental segregation ; first at 
home, from the causes previously 
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stated, and then at school, in con- 
sequence of his father’s injunctions, 
which left him behind his fellow- 
students, and frequently made him 
the object either of envy or ridicule. 
The “ petted” schoolboy is seldom a 
favourite with the rest, and the 
ingenuity of urchins, in inventing 
nicknames and other mischievous 
annoyances, is proverbial. To all 
these Charles Hunter submitted 
philosophically enough for a lad 
of his age; but, unfortunately, he 
had too often the power of re- 
moving himself beyond their reach. 
Had it been otherwise, he might, 
according to school phraseology 
have “ plucked up _ spirit and 
fought his way through ;” but as it 
was, and with the habits already 
acquired in his solitary home, he was 
wont to shun the rude strife of 
tongues with a sense of disgust rather 
than any feeling of anger, and retire 
to his own room in winter, or in 
summer roam the fields, communing 
with his own thoughts or some fa- 
vourite book, and admiring the beau- 
ties of nature. Thus, though natur- 
ally of an active turn and cheerful 
disposition, he had acquired a sedate- 
ness unusual at his years; but, as 
Zimmerman has it, however we may 
be pleased with solitude, we are apt to 
feel how much our enjoyment of it 
would be augmented by the presence 
of some congenial spirit to whom we 
could say, “ Solitude is charming !” 
Even so in his loneliness, had 
young Hunter often felt and endea- 
voured to trace in his own mind the 
sort of companion he should prefer. 
His schoolfellows certainly “ did not 
come up to his mark.” He tried 
them one by one, and they were all 
found wanting. “No,” he concluded, 
“JT want a superior. One who can 
instruct me without—hem—lI hardly 
know what — not a schoolmaster, at 
all events. Older than myself, of 
course, but not too old to feel like 
me, nor for me to feel like him,” and 
so he would go on forming a portrait 
of an ideal friend, and with a vacancy 
in his heart for the warm reception 
of the reality, he came home and was 
introduced to our worthy curate. 
Thus the child-like man and the 
man-like child met at a period pecu- 
liarly critical to both, but far more 
important to him who had just at- 
tained those years when the fairest 
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blossoms of the spring of life are 

often brushed rudely away by care- 

less and unskilful hands or tainted 

by the impure breath of evil com- 
panionship to bring forth bitter fruit 
ereafter. 

“ Then that’s settled, and God bless 
the bishop!” exclaimed the counsellor 
on hearing his son’s decided opinion 
of his tutor, and he rang the bell and 
inquired if Mr. Meadows was still in 
the house. 

“ He is this moment gone out,” 
replied the servant. 

“ Run after him, then, and bring 
him back,” was the instant order, 
and the servant disappeared. 

It was a cold day, and the curate 
had been guilty of the unclerical act 
of literally running to keep himself 
warm, so that he was but just caught 
sight of while escaping from the 
farther corner of the square, and, 
consequently, was not overtaken till 
he had reached Holborn on his in- 
tended way to the Griffin for the 
purpose of inquiring about a place in 
the day-coach, and, had he not been 
stopped, he would have arrived in 
the City just in time to meet the 
quiet man, who was assiduously en- 
deavouring to make his acquaintance. 
As it was he returned marvelling 
greatly at what it might be that the 
systematic lawyer could have for- 
gotten of sufficient importance to 
send a special message after him when 
he had left word that he should re- 
turn in about two hours. 

When he entered the parlour 
where father and son still were, he 
was yet more perplexed. It was 
evident to him that something ex- 
traordinary had occurred. The youth 
blushed, rose up, seemed as if about 
to speak, looked confused, and then 
left the room, while the father, taking 
him by both hands, pressed them 
cordially, and entreated them to be 
seated. Those whom good fortune 
rarely visits become habitually mis- 
trustful of the continuance of her 
favour. He felt instantly impressed 
with the idea that this excessive 
kindness on the part of his host was 
intended to lighten, as far as possible, 
the unpleasant intelligence he had to 
communicate. 

“ Factum est!” thought he; “I 
have been tried, and found wanting. 
(od’s will be done! Poor Eliza, and 
my dear children!” 
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It was as if he had received a 
heavy blow, and he sank into a chair. 

“ My dear sir! are you unwell ?” 
exclaimed the counsellor, pulling the 
bell violently. 

“ No, I thank you. I shall be 
better in a minute; but— you had 
something to say to me.” 

Before the counsellor could make 
- reply a servant entered, and was 
ordered to place wine from the side- 
board on table; and then the invalid 
was, with some difficulty, persuaded 
to take a glass. ‘This occupied time 
sufficient to enable him to come to 
the resolution of playing the man, 
and meeting his disappointment at 
once; so, when the servant left them, 
he said, affecting a smile, but albeit 
in tremulous accents,— 

“You wished to tell me, sir — 
hem! I see you are agitated; but 
pray do not distress yourself on my 
account. I can bear —that is, I am 
used to disappointments. For some 
reason, never mind what, you are 
dissatisfied with me. Is it not so?” 

“ Why,” observed the counsellor, 
with a smile of mischievous satisfac- 
tion, “ when a man comes into one’s 
house a stranger and steals the heart 
of one’s only son, what’s to be said 
for him?” 

“T really don’t understand,” said 
the agitated curate, scarcely able to 
credit his hearing. 

“ Why, you've bewitched the lad, 
and he’s ready to follow you any 
where. ‘That's what I'd got to tell 

ou first, and then” (here, though 
e also had been greatly moved, the 
counsellor fell into his usual strain 
from dint of habit) “ the next thing 
is, when must you reach Milfield ?” 

“ In time for next Sunday’s duty ; 
but the extreme fatigue, if I should 
meet with such . 

* A jolly set as last time you mean. 
Ha, ha, no! we are not likely to a 
it up in that style quite! though 
mean to be merry, I assure you. 
Charles and I will be the only insides 
except yourself, and if you will ac- 
cept a seat in my carriage I promise 
to deliver you safe to-morrow even- 
ing about twenty miles from Mil- 
field, to which you can proceed at 
your leisure during the next day. 

o thanks; business calls me in that 
direction. I shall order post horses 
at six o’clock in the morning. Now 
I must leave you and Charles to make 
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out your last day as you please. 
Where's the young monkey gone to? 
T'll send him to you. Good-bye till 
dinner,” and again warmly but hur- 
riedly shaking the curate’s hand, he 
left the room. 

Fervent and sincere were the 
thanksgivings of Mr. Meadows’ grate- 
ful heart to “ the Giver of all good 
things” during the brief interval that 
elapsed before he was joined by his 
young friend, whose delight was 
visible in every feature as he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I am so glad that 
papa and I are going with you! 
travelling always does him so much 
good. You cannot think the difference 
it makes in him. You will hardly 
know him. He is always kind to 
me; but somehow he never has an 
time to spare at home, and deal, 
you'll see. But talking of time, we 
must make the best of ours, and I’ve 
thought of a walk that will please 
you!” 

“ Thank you,” said the tutor; 
“ Jet us go, then, by all means directly, 
for I feel a little something like the 
headach, which no doubt the open 
air will remove,” and forthwith they 
went their way together and passed 
a wandering morning, during which 
all was exceedingly pleasant save one 
casual encounter. Tt took place in 
Bond Strect, where Mr. Meadows 
recognised the young baronet (who 
had so kindly sent him to his inn), 
in company with another nen 
walking slowly towards him. De- 
lighted to have an opportunity of 
expressing his gratitude, and not dis- 
pleased at the idea of removing any 
prejudice that his quondam shabby 
appearance might have created, the 
unsuspiciols curate approached him 
respectfully, and was about to speak, 
when the young man astonished him 
by the superb performance of what 
is called “ cutting him dead.” Though 
he looked him full in the face for a 
moment, and then raised his eyes 
and threw back his head haughtily 
as he walked on, he seemed to have 
no more recollection or consciousness 
of the then uncovered clergyman’s 
presence than if the object he was 

ssing had been a post. In reality, 

owever, he was much annoyed, and 
and it was not the only annoyance 
he was doomed to undergo from the 
same cause; for, a few days after, 
the elderly quiet man came to his 
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mansion, accompanied by Conky Bob, 
and asked certain very plain questions, 
for which any other man would have 
been kicked out into the street ; but 
he stuck to his point till he had 
heard every particular of the affair 
at the public-house, proving the in- 
timacy between Downer and the 
furniture-buyer, as well as of the 
subsequent rencontre in Bond Street, 
which only threw additional mystery 
on the character and movements of 
the suspected individual. It was 
a mortifying interview, however, for 
the young aristocrat, and caused a 
temporary resolution of taking care 
in future with what company he 
associated. 

The “ cutting” process was alto- 
gether so new both to tutor and 
pupil, that they neither of them 
could tell what to make of it; but, 
after awhile, the elder almost rea- 
soned himself into the charitable 
conclusion that he had not been re- 
cognised on account of the great 
change in his dress. Still he could 
not help looking upon such conduct 
towards an utter stranger as a very 
indifferent specimen of the manners 
of the day, and the scene clung to 
his memory with disagreeable tena- 


~ 
-ass we now on to the following 


morning. The son had augured 
truly of the change that would take 
place in his father. It seemed al- 
most magical. They had scarcely 
got beyond the smoke of London ere 
he declared that he had left all care 
behind, and jocosely rallied his 
clerical friend on his recent experi- 
ence in the art of “ keeping it up,” 
and altogether conducted himself 
more like a schoolboy at the “ break- 
ing up” day, than a gentleman 
learned in the law. But this extreme 
effervescence gradually subsided into 
a more equal mood of cheerfulness. 
His fund of anecdote seemed inex- 
haustible. Towns, villages, and 
mansions (as o- merrily 
along), successive y brought to his 
recollection something worth relating 
that had occurred or been revealed 
to him during his long professional 
career, and all was told with a rapid 
fluency and command of language 
that excited admiration and even a 
little of envy in one of the hearers. 
The fact was, that the man of studi- 
ously acquired and long- practised 
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eloquence was playing with words as 
a first-rate artist may amuse himself 
with a pencil, sketching, in the pre- 
sence of his pupils, as if at random, 
but leaving at every stroke the evi- 
dence of a master-hand. With similar 
feelings to those of a pupil on such 
an occasion, our curate continued to 
listen to his entertainer, till the latter, 
frolicking as a bird in the air, sud- 
denly dropped from a somewhat lofty 
descriptive flight, and exclaimed,— 
“ T really owe you some apology, 
my dear sir, for all this rattling. I 
have surprised you, no doubt, but, 
perhaps, = will understand me 
when I ask if you have ever seen a 
yard-dog released from his chain, or 
a long-stabled horse turned out to 
grass. They really know not what 
todo with themselves for joy. Their 
case is mine, and my gambols like 
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theirs at first, ridiculous enough, 
no doubt. You and Charles have 
loosened my collar, and given me 
courage to shake it off, and I thank 
you heartily; but, as the old Latin 
adage runs, ‘ Qui fugitant labores 
optant dies festos;’ and, though I 
do not call either of you exactly idle 
fellows, methinks your habitual quiet 
leisure likely to incapacitate you 
from entering fully into my enjoy- 
ment of even temporary freedom.” 

Mr. Meadows, referring to his 
former studies, professed to be of a 
different opinion, and declared that 
no man more than himself felt the 
truth of “ Dulce est desipere in loco.” 

“ Say you so, most reverend sig- 
nor?” exclaimed the counsellor, 
gaily; “then, as your quondam 
bibulous friend says, ‘ Let us keep it 
up!’” 


ee 


EARLY ENGLISH ACTRESSES, 


We are very much in want of a 
history of our stage. It would be, 
if edt dene, an amusing and instruc- 
tive work, illustrative of the social 
condition of our forefathers, and of 
manners and customs, the majority of 
which are wholly extinct — a history, 
in short, of our dramatic literature of 
popular predilections, and the fashions 
and caprices of several generations. 
The materials are ample and at hand ; 
but it would require no common 
writer to mould them into shape, 
and give grace, symmetry, and pro- 
portion, to the scattered stories of five 
hundred volumes. Mr. Malone's 
Historical Account of the English 
Stage is admirable in its way, and 
the Annals of Mr. Collier full, pains- 
taking, and satisfactory. Both, how- 
ever, leave off at the outbreak of the 
civil war under Charles I., when the 
stage was suppressed by the Puritans 
in power, and men were committed 
to prison for the least infringement 
of the parliamentary ordinance. 
There is, however, a history from 
this period to within the last fifteen 
years, in ten octavo volumes, by the 
late Mr. Genest of Bath. © Mr. 
Genest has done much, but has left 
a great deal more to do. In the 
history of the stage under Charles IT., 


while making constant use of Pepys, he 
has wholly overlooked the entertain- 
ing Memoirs of the admirable Evelyn. 
But it is not our intention to charac- 
terise on this occasion the long cata- 
logue of books about the stage. Cib- 
ber’s Apology, and the little volume 
by Leigh Hunt on the actors of the 
early part of the present century, 
have the freshness of novelty, and 
the charm of old acquaintanceship 
at the fiftieth reading, while Downes 
is always curious, and Davies not 
unoften entertaining. But Galt—our 
old friend John Galt—and his Lives 
of the Players, that bad two-volume 
book,—but we shall pass it by for 
the sake of his other works, and in- 
troduce our readers as soon as possi- 
ble, to Nell, and Knipp, and the 
Desdemonas, and Doll Commons of 
the Restoration period of our drama. 

There were three distinct attempts 
made in the year 1629 to introduce 
female performers, for the first time, 
ona public stage. “Some French- 
women, or monsters rather,” writes 
Prynne, “in Michaelmas term, 1629, 
attempted to act a French play at 
the playhouse in the Blackfriars, an 
impudent, shameful, unwomanish, 
graceless, if not more than whorish 
attempt.”* But the attempt was un- 


* Histriomastix, 1633, p. 414, 
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successful. “Glad I am to say,” 
writes a spectator, “they were hissed, 
hooted, and pippin-pelted from the 
stage, so as I do not thinke they 
will soone be ready to trie the same 
again.”* But the writer of the let- 
ter in the Lambeth library was mis- 
taken in his supposition, that they 
would be deterred from renewing 
their attempt elsewhere. The wo- 
men allowed a fortnight to elapse, 
and then tried their fortune again at 
the Red Bull, in St. John Street, 
but with what success no one has 
told us. Their third and last at- 
tempt was at the Fortune, in Gold- 
ing Lane, a fortnight later ; and the 
master of the caule (the brother of 
Holy Mr. Herbert) has recorded 
their reception there :— 

“For allowing of a French companie 
att the Fortune to play one afternoone, 
this 14th day of December, 1629, 11. 

‘«I should have had another piece ; 
but in respect of their ill-fortune, | was 
content to bestow a piece back.” t 

Prynne, as we have seen, was vio- 
lent at this outrage upon public de- 
cency; so far, indeed, did he carry 
his language on this subject that, in 
his Histriomastix of the year 1633, 
he describes “ women actors” as “ no- 
torious whores.” Henrietta Maria, 
the queen of Charles I., had per- 
formed in a pastoral at Somerset 
House only two days before its pub- 
lication; and the passage was shewn 
to Laud, and construed into a direct 
allusion to the queen. The offence 
was too great to escape altogether 
unpunished ; Prynne was, therefore, 
fined 5000/., and set twice in the 
pillory, with the loss of an ear on 
each occasion. 

On the 13th May, 1634 (only 
three days after Prynne’s last ap- 
pearance in the pillory), the queen 
went to the Blackfriars theatre, to 
see Massinger’s Cleander. ‘This is 
the only notice we have of a royal 
visit to a public theatre before the 
Restoration; and Sir Henry Her- 
bert, from whom we derive the in- 
formation, does not speak of it as 
any thing unusual, as an occur- 
rence of a nature worthy of more 
than an accidental notice. Mr. Col- 
lier thinks us justified in supposing 
from this, that the visits of royalty 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 23. 
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to our public theatres were far from 
infrequent. But this is not the case ; 
the king, Killigrew told Pepys, never 
went, and the queen but seldom. 
Nor was there occasion, so long as 
a royal cockpit existed, for stage 
entertainments at court, and scenery 
was confined to a printed title, or a 
common piece of moveable ma- 
chinery. 

The Restoration witnessed the re- 
vival of the drama; “but what a 
revival!” says Southey, “Samson 
waking in the lap of Dalilah after 
he had been shorn of his strength is 
but a feeble similitude.” ‘Two pa- 
tents were granted by the king for 
two distinct companies of actors,— 
Tom Killigrew got one, and Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant the other ; Killigrew's 
was called the king’s, and Davenant’s 
the duke’s. The king’s company 
acted for a time at the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane (now Pitt Place), and 
at the Red Bull, in St. John Street. 
On the 8th November, 1660, they 
removed to a temporary house in 
Gibbon’s Tennis Court, Vere Street, 
Clare Market; and on the 8th of 
April, 1663, to the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, on the site of the 
wa theatre called Drury Lane. 

avenant acted for a time in Salis- 
bury Court, Fleet Street, till such 
time as the theatre in Portugal Row, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, was ready for 
his reception; but the date of his 
removal is unknown. He was dead 
two years before the company re- 
moved to Dorset Gardens. 

Literature suffered at the Restora- 
tion, in receiving rant and rhyme for 
Shakspeare and sense ; but the stage 
gained in scenery, comfort, and size. 
Killigrew, in a conversation with 
Pepys, contrasted the two stages of 
the first and second Charles :— 


“This done, T. Killigrew and I to 
talk ; and he tells me how the audience 
at his house is not above half so much 
as it used to be before the late fire. 
That the stage is now, by his pains, a 
thousand times better, and more glorious 
than was heretofore. Now, wax-candles, 
and many of them ; then, not above three 
pounds of tallow: Now, all things civil, 
no rudenegs any where; then, as in a 
bear-garden ; then, two or three fiddlers, 
now, nine or ten of the best; then, no- 


+ Sir Henry Herbert’s Office book, in vol. iii, of Shakspeare by Boswell. 
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thing but rushes upon the ground, and 
every thing else mean ; now, all other- 
wise; then, the queen seldom, and the 
king never would come; now, not the 
king only for state, but all civil people 
do think that they may come as well as 
any.” 

The two patentees were both writers 
for the stage ; but Killigrew, finding 
himself unequal to compete with 
Davenant, called in Dryden to his 
aid. The two houses were pretty 
well matched at this time ; the king's, 
it is true, had the better actors, Hart 
and Mohun, Kynaston and Lacy ; 
but Betterton, at the duke’s house, 
was an universal genius, and Nokes 
was a match for Lacy in many ways. 
The women were pretty equally di- 
vided. ‘The two Marshalls, and Knep, 
and Nell, at the king’s house, found 
rivals at the duke’s, in the wife of 
Betterton, the two Davenports, Mrs. 
Jennings, and Moll Davis. If Elea- 
nor Gwynn played a mad part at 
the king’s, to draw thousands to ad- 
mire her; Mary Davis could sing a 
song, or dance a jig, at the duke’s, to 
balance the popularity of the rival 
houses. 

When Cromwell found himself 
secure in his seat—feared at home 
and respected abroad—-he thought 
he might relax the laws a little, and 
bring back people to the consider- 
ation of other subjects than the go- 
vernment they were under. ‘The 
stage found favour in his eyes; and, 
by the interposition of Whitelocke, 
Davenant, then a prisoner at large, 
was permitted to perform an opera 
for hisown benefit, at Rutland House, 
in Aldersgate Street. The piece was 
constructed to suit, what he calls in 
his letter to Whitelocke, the nicety 
of the times, The Siege of Rhodes, 
made a Representation by the Act 
of Prospective in Scenes; and the 
Story sung in Recitative Musick. 
The performance was popular; and 
more than one singer acquired dis- 
tinction in the parts of Roxolana 
and Ianthe. The first Ianthe at Rut- 
land House was a Mrs. Coleman :— 

“About nine at night,” says Pepys, 
**T come home, and anon comes Mrs. 
Coleman and her husband ; and she sung 
very finely, though her voice is decayed 
as to strength, but mighty sweet, though 
soft ; and a pleasant, jolly woman, and 


* Pepys, under 31st October, 1665, 
¢ Pepys, under 7th January, 1560-1, 
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in mighty good humour. She sung pert 
of the opera, though she would not own 
she did get any of it without book, in 
order to the stage.” * 


The second Ianthe was the wife of 
Betterton; but the name of the first 
Roxolana is unknown. At the Re- 
storation, when the piece was revived 
with all the additions which court 
patronage could give it, the new 
Roxolana became the subject of com- 
mon conyersation. 

Women came permanently on the 
stage in England in the year 1660. 
But our theatres were not supplied 
at once; and Killigrew was occasion- 
ally compelled to put Kynaston in pet- 
ticoats, to complete a caste. Downes, 
the old prompter at the duke’s, 
and the author of a very entertain- 
ing tract, called Roscius Anglicanus, 
commends Kynaston as a complete 
female stage beauty, and adds, “ that 
it has since been disputable among the 
judicious, whether any woman that 
succeeded him so sensibly touched 
the audience as he:” and Pepys, 
who saw him in The Loyal Subject, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, says, that 
he made the loveliest lady he ever 
saw in his life} Pepys saw him 
soon after in The Silent Woman, and 
records the gratification he felt, in 
language such as Pepys alone can 
use :— 

‘* Among other things,” he says, “ Ky- 
naston, the boy, had the good turn to ap- 

ear in three shapes: first, as a woman 
in ordinary clothes, to please Morose ; 
then, in fine clothes, as a gallant; and in 
them was clearly the prettiest woman in 
the whole house; and lastly, as a man; 
and then likewise did appear the hand. 
somest man in the house.” ¢ 

“In a word,” says Cibber, ‘‘ Kynas- 
ton, at that time, was so beautiful a 
youth, that the ladies of quality prided 
themselves in taking him with them in 
their coaches to Hyde Park, in his thea- 
trical habit, after the play. Of this 
truth, I had the curiosity to inquire, and 
had it confirmed from his own mouth in 
his advanced age. And, indeed, to the 
last of him, his handsomeness was very 
little abated: even at past sixty, his 
teeth were all sound, white, and even, 
as one would wish to see in a reigning 
toast of twenty.’’§ 


Tom Davies was curious in his in- 
quiries about Kynaston, but could 


t Pepys, under 18th Aug., 1660, 
§ Apology, p. 101. 
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learn very little about him, except 
that he died wealthy, and that his 
only son, a mercer, in Covent Gar- 
den, was buried by the side of his 
father, in the church of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. “ The Reverend 
Mr. Kynaston, the grandson, I have 
seen,” writes Davies; “ but this gen- 
tleman thought it no honour to be 
the descendant ofa player, and would 
not communicate any anecdotes of 
his ancestor.” * 

The ridiculous distress to which 
managers of theatres were driven, at 
a time when female performers were 
new upon the stage, is well illus- 
trated in a story of King Charles IL., 
and the master of a company of 
actors,-—T. Killigrew, perhaps; for 
the story savours a good deal of 
Tom's facetious manner. The king, 
it appears, had come to a tragedy a 
little before his usual time, and .. 
fore the players were ready to begin. 
He grew tired, at length, of waiting, 
and sent to know the meaning of 
the delay. The master of the com- 
pany came to the box, and rightly 
judging that the best excuse for their 
delay would be the true one, fairly 
told his majesty that the queen was 
not shaved yet. The king, says 
Cibber, accepted the excuse, which 
served to divert him till the male 
queen was ready to appear. 

In an old and scarce collection of 
miscellaneous poems, called, A Royal 
Arbor of Loyal Poesie,+ Malone dis- 
covered the prologue that was spo- 
ken before the performance of Othello, 
“to imtroduce the first woman that 
came to act on the stage.” Is it not 
possible, says the prologue, that— 


“ A yirtuous woman may 
Abhor all sorts of looseuess, and yet 
play ; 
Play on the stage,—where all eyes are 
upon her: 
Shall we count that a crime France counts 
an honour. 
€ . * 
For to speak truth, men act that are be- 
tween 
Forty and fifty wenches of fifteen, 
With bone so large, and nerve so incom- 
pliant 
you call 
giant!” 


When Desdemona — enter 


Malone conjectured that the elder 


* Dram, Mis., vol. iii. p. 337, 
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Marshall pares Desdemona on this 
occasion ; and that, consequently, she 
was the first English actress who ap- 
peared in any regular drama on a 
public stage. But Mrs. Hughes's 
name is found appended to the part 
of Desdemona in Downes’s list; and 
Othello, when the old plays were di- 
vided by Davenant and Killigrew, 
fell to the duke’s house, and not to 
the king’s, where the elder Marshall 
was then acting. Mr. Pepys saw 
women on the stage, for the first 
time, on the 3d January, 1660-1. 
“To the theatre,” he says, 7. e., the 
king’s house, “ where was acted Beg- 
gar’s Bush, it being very well done ; 
and here for the first time that ever 
I saw women come upon the stage.” 
Pepys was pleased with their appear- 
ance; not so his friend Evelyn, who 
speaks of the “fowle and indecent 
women now (and never till now) 
permitted to appeare and act.” { 

The earliest English actresses at 
the king’s house were Mrs. Corey, 
Mrs. Ann Marshall, Mrs. Eastland, 
Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. Uphill, Mrs. 
Knep, and Mrs. Hughes. To these 
were added, “some few years after,” 
Mrs. Boutel, Mrs. Rebecca Marshall, 
Mrs. Rutter, Mrs. Verjuice, Mrs. 
Reeve,Mrs. Knight, and NellGwynne. 
One and all were unmarried ; for the 
word Miss implied a lewd woman at 
this time, and for some time after :— 


“* Misses, there were, but modestly cone 
cealed.” 


ad 


Dryden calls Anne Killigrew the 
vestal and virgin daughter of the 
skies. The first actress who had Miss 
before her name on a playbill was 
Miss Cross, the original Miss Hoy- 
den in Vanbrugh’s Relapse. 

Sir William Davenant’s “ women- 
actresses,” were, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. 
Saunderson, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Long, 
Mrs. Ann Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. 
Holden, and Mrs. Jennings. They 
were all unmarried; and the four 
first being his principal actresses, 
“he boarded them,” says Downes, 
“ at his own house.” 

Mrs. Corey at the King’s House, 
was the original Widow Blackacre, 
in Wycherley’s play of The Plain 
Dealer. She is, what is more, the 


+ By Thomas Jordan, 1664. 
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Doll Common of Pepys’ Diary. The 
noble editor does not tell us so, but 
his omissions are manifold ; and there 
can be no doubt on the subject. Mrs. 
Corey played, among her many parts, 
Doll Common in the Alchemist; Lady 
Would-Be, in the For; Mrs. Otter, 
in the Silent Woman; Arane, in King 
and No-King; Abigail, in the Scorn- 
ful Lady; and Sempronia, in Ben 
Jonson’s Catiline. When Pepys saw 
the Scornful Lady on the 27th De- 
cember, 1666, he recorded in his 
Diary that it was well acted, “ Doll 
Common doing Abigail most excel- 
lently ;” and when he went to talk 
with Sir William Coventry, on the 
15th January, 1668-9, “ It was about 
my Lady Harvy’s being offended at 
Doll Common’s acting of Sempronia 
to imitate her; for which she got 
my Lord Chamberlain, her kinsman, 
to imprison Doll: upon which,” he 
goes on to say, “my Lady Castle- 
maine made the king to release her, 
and to order her to act it again, 
worse than ever, the other day, 
where the king himself was.” When 
the play was acted again, Lady 
Harvy provided people to hiss, and 
fling oranges at the impertinent Doll, 
so that the heat was carried to a 
great height, and there were “ real 
troubles,” as Pepys calls them, at 
court about it. 

The two Marshalls at the King’s 
Ilouse, Ann and Rebecca, better 
known as the Elder Marshall and 
Beck Marshall, were the daughters 
of the well-kgown Stephen Marshall, 
the Independent divine, who preach- 
ed the sermon at the funeral of Pym. 


‘* Mrs. Pierce tells me,” says Pepys,* 
“that the two Marshalls at the King’s 
House, are Stephen Marshal's, the great 
Presbyterian’s, daughters ; and that Nelly 
and Beck Marshall, falling out the other 
day, the latter called the other my Lord 
Buckhurst’s mistress. Nell answered 
her, ‘I was but one man’s mistress, 
though [ was brought up in a brothel, to 
fill strong water to the gentlemen, and 
you are a mistress to three or four, 
though a presbyter’s praying daughter.’” 


Old Stephen Marshall had one son, 
and six daughters. He was, we are 
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told, an indulgent father ; and of his 
daughters, it is said, that the most of 
their education was in going from 
one good house to another, to eat 
cheesecakes and custards. ‘“ They 
were like gentlewomen in nothing 
besides their habits, and therein they 
exceeded persons of good degree and 
quality. They followed the height 
of fashions, with changeable taffetas 
and naked necks, insomuch that the 
godly party were sorely scandalised 
at it; but durst not complain, be- 
cause it was Mr. Marshall who was 
concerned.” He frequently read him- 
self to sleep, we are told, with a play- 
book or romance, so that Nan and 
Beck, what with changeable taffetas, 
and naked necks, playbooks and 
romances at home, and custards and 
cheesecakes in neighbouring houses, 
were brought up from the first, in 
that kind of nursery for the stage 
which it was Killigrew’s wish to see 
erected. It is added, that, he gave 
them great portions, and (as the 
History of Independency saith) ““mar- 
ried one of them with the Book of 
Common Prayer and a ring; and 
gave this for a reason, that the sta- 
tute establishing the Liturgy was 
not yet repealed; and he was loth 
to have his daughter turned 
back upon him, for want of a 
legal —— It was to Philip 
Nye, with the thanksgiving beard, 
that the vicar of Finchinfield, in 
Essex, gave his daughter in marriage 
with the Prayer- Book and ring. 
Nan and Beck, indifferent to the 
common ceremonies of the church, 
became an easy prey to the gallants 
of the time without the Prayer-Book 
and ring. 

The elder Marshall never acquired 
the reputation of a good actress, 
though Pepys commends her in the 
part she played in the Indian Queen. 
She “ did do it most excellently well 
as [ ever heard woman in my life.” 
Beck had a handsome hand: “'To 
the Duke of York’s Playhouse,” says 
Pepys; “and there saw part of the 
Ungrateful Lovers; and sat by Beck 
Marshall, whose hand is very hand- 
some.”{ She is said to have ma- 
naged the intrigue between the 
Countess of Castlemaine and Hart 


* Pepys, under 26th October, 1667. 
+ The Godly Man's Legacy, &c., 4to., 1680. 
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the player, and to have been the 
means of bringing them together. 
The king, it appears, had fallen in 
love with Moll Davis, the dancer; 
and the countess, in revenge, fell in 
love with Charles Hart, the cele- 
brated tragedian. 

There was a “ baggage” at the 
King’s House, called Mrs. Knep, a 
clever actress, with a variety of stage 
qualifications, wit, beauty, a good 
voice, and not an indifferent dancer. 
Pepys knew her well, and commends 
her in several parts, but then the 
Clerk of the Acts was not altogether 
an unprejudiced judge. Mrs. Knep 
was a great gossip, and Mr. Pepys, 
who was “ with child,” to use his own 
language, to hear and see every 
strange thing, found her information 
useful. Mrs. Knep, moreover, ma- 
naged to flatter Mr. Pepys. She 
could sing his song of “ Beauty Re- 
tire,” and inform the composer on 
more than one occasion how it had 
been mightily cried up by all who 
heard it. It was well for Mr. Pepys 
that his wife was of an easy tempera- 
ment, for she had ample reason to 
be jealous of his goings-on. He 
would enter the tireing-room at the 
theatre, and see “ Nell all unready,” 
and “ the women at their shift.” lie 
would hear Mrs. Knep rehearse her 
part behind the scenes, and see her 
among the milk-maids “ in her night- 
gowne with no lockes on, but. her 
bare face and hair only tied up ina 
knot behind, which is the comeliest 
dress that ever I saw her in to her 
advantage.” Knep was, indeed, a 
bold one. She made merry at Chel- 
sea with the Clerk of the Acts, and 
came to his house dressed as a coun- 
try maid, with a straw hat on, just as 
she had left the stage. Nor was her 
company at times unpleasant to Mrs. 
Pepys, for when she was sitting to 
Hales for her portrait in the posture 
of St. Katherine, Knep sang to put 
her in good-humour. 

Mrs. Knep was famous for prologue 
and epilogue speaking. She spoke the 

rologue to the Duke of Lerma, says 

-epys, “ beyond any creature I ever 
heard.” We advise the reader who 
is curious in such matters and would 
wish to know to what length a license 
of speech was allowed at this time 
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upon the to turn to the volume 
of plays by Sir Robert Howard, and 
read the prologue to this play. 
It is a conversational one between 
Mrs. Knep and Nell Gwynne; and 
for indecency of language and allu- 
sion is by far the worst that was 
spoken in that licentious period of our 
drama, the epilogues to Wycherley’s 
Country Wife and Lee's Lucius Junius 
Brutus certainly not excepted. Poor 
Knep! no one knows what became 
ofher. Mr. Pepys’s Diary leaves off 
in 1669, and the last that we hear of 
her on the stage is in 1678, in the 
part of Mrs. Dorothy in D’Urfey’s 
Trick for Trick.* 

Peg Hughes, at the king’s house, 
was an actress distinguished in no 
other way than as the mistress of 
Prince Rupert. The prince had a 
daughter by her, named Ruperta, 
born in 1671, and married to Em- 
manuel Scroope Ilowe, Esq., briga- 
dier-general in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and brother to Scroope, lord 
viscount Howe, of the kingdom of 
Ireland. ‘The prince makes parti- 
cular mention of Mrs. Hughes and 
his daughter Ruperta, “ begotten on 
the body of Margaret Hughes,” in 
his will, dated two days before his 
death, on the 29th November, 1682. 
He leaves William, earl of Craven, 
his executor, and directs that his 
personal property in this country be 
divided between his menial servants 
and Mrs. Margaret Hughes at the 
discretion of his executor. It is his 
wish, moreover, that his daughter, 
Ruperta, as she values his blessing, 
will be kind and dutiful to her mo- 
ther, and not give herself in marriage 
without the consent of her mother 
and the advice of her executor, Wil- 
liam, earl of Craven. ‘This is the old 
Lord Craven, who was said to have 
been married to the Queen of Bohe- 
mia, the prince’s mother, and there is 
every reason to believe that he was 
married to her. 

Prince Rupert's pictures were sold 
by auction, and his jewels estimated 
at 20,000/. by public lottery. 


“Prince Rupert’s jewels are to be 
disposed of by lottery at 51, a-piece—the 
biggest prize to be a great pearl necklace, 
valued at 8000/., and none less than 100/. 


* Genest, vol, i. p. 237. 
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To be drawn in his majesty’s presence, 
who is pleased to declare, that he will 
himself see all the prizes put in among 
the blanks, and that the whole shall be 
managed with all equity and fairness, 
nothing being intended but the sale of 
the jewels at a moderate value.” * 


With the division allowed to‘her by 
the executor, Mrs. Hughes bought 
the magnificent seat of Sir Nicholas 
Crisp at Hammersmith, better known 
as Brandenburgh House, from the 
residence of the late Queen Caro- 
line. Here she lived in great state : 


“ Should I be hang'd I could not chuse, 
But laugh at whores that drop from 
stews, 
Seeing that Mistress Margarct Hughes 
So fine is.’’ t 


She subsequently sold it (after an 
occupation of ten years, it is said) ft 
to Timothy Lannoy and George 
Treadway, but the date of her death 
is unknown. There is a mezzotint 


of her, after Lely, engraved in 1677, 
the year in which she played Valeria 
in Zhe Rover of Mrs. Behn.§ This 
was the last new character in which 
she appeared. 

Mrs. Boutell, of the king's house, 


was the original Statira to Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s Roxana, in Lee’s play of The 
Rival Queens, or Alexander the 
Great. “She was low in stature,” 
Tom Davies tells us, “ with very 
agreeable features, and a childish 
look. Her voice,” he adds, “ was not 
strong, but pleasing and mellow. 
She generally acted tender and inno- 
cent young ladies, and by the gene- 
rosity of her lovers was enabled to 
quit the stage before the approach of 
old age.” ‘Tom Davies was an actor 
himself, and a judge of beauty. 


“* Upon my life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife.” 


But where Tom got his information 
about Mrs. Boutell’s beauty we are 
quite at a loss to conceive. Heis 
a better authority for a stage tradi- 
tion of his time. Mrs. Barry, the 
new Roxana, on Beck Marshall’s 
retirement, claimed a veil for Roxana, 
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which Mrs. Boutell laid claim to as 
the property of Statira. By the con- 
trivance or interest of the wardrobe- 
keeper, Mrs. Boutell managed to get 
possession of the veil, and the war 
between the rival queens was as fierce 
for a veil as it is described by Lee 
for the possession of a monarch :— 


** By Heaven, I cannot bear it! ’tis too 
much ; 

I'll die, or rid me of this burning 
torture— 

I will have remedy ; I will, I will— 

Or go distracted,” 


When the play was next performed, 
the rival ladies acted with much spirit 
and animosity, and, in the last act, 
when Roxana stabs Statira, Mrs. 
Barry, it is said, wounded Mrs. Bou- 
tell with the dagger, that it entered 
a quarter of an inch into the flesh. 
“ As it was well known,” Tom Da- 
vies adds, “that these ladies were not 
vestals, it- was reported jealousy gave 
force to the blow.” || 

Mrs. Ann Reeve, who, according 
to the common inaccuracy of the 
time, was called Reeves, is said to 
have been Dryden’s mistress. “I 
remember,” says a correspondent of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, for the 
year 1745, “ plain John Dryden (be- 
fore he paid his court, with success, 
to the great) in one uniform clothing 
of Norwich drugget. [have ate tarts 
with him and Madame Reeve at the 
Mulberry Garden, when our author 
advanced to a sword and Chedreux 
wig.” Mrs. Reeve was the original 
performer of Amaryllis in The Re- 
hearsal :— 


« Bayes. And, Amaryllis, how does 
she do? Ay, it’s a pretty little rogue ; 
I knew her face would set off armour 
extremely; and, to tell you true, I 
writ that part only for her, You must 
know she is my mistress.” 


In the Conquest of Granada, she 
performed the part of Esperanza; and 
in Marriage a la Mode, of a lady’s 
maid. At a subsequent period she 
retired into a convent :— 


+ The Ramble, by Alexander Radcliffe, 8vo. 1682. 


¢ Lysons’ Environs, vol. ii. p, 402. 
§ Genest, vol. i. p. 210. 
VOL. XXXI, NO, CLXXXVI, 


|| Dram. Mis., vol. iii. p, 281. 
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« At the head of the gang John Dryden 
appeared, 

That ancient, grave wit, so long loved 
and feared : 

But Apollo had heard a story in town, 

Of his quitting the Muses to wear the 
black gown; 

And so gave him leave, now his poetry’s 
done, 

To let him turn priest since Reeve is 
turned nun.” * 


In the Medal of John Bayes, a 
satire attributed to Shadwell,f Dry- 
den is said to have spent many hun- 
dred pounds upon her. ° 

Mrs. Knight, of the king’s house, 
was a famous singer, and a favourite 
with King Charles II. “Knipp tells 
us,” says Pepys, “that there is a 
Spanish woman lately come over that 
pretends to sing as well as Mrs. 
Knight; both of whom I must en- 
deavour to hear.” This was in 1668 
(4th Sept.), and on the 13th March, 
1681-2, he writes from Newmarket 
to his friend Lord Brouncker, “ I 
have not yet been at Mrs. Nelly’s, 
but I hear Mrs. Knight is better, and 
the king takes his repose there once 
or twice daily.” Evelyn met her on 
the 2d December, 1674, at the house 
of Mr. Slingsby, the master of the 
Mint. “ She did sing,” he says, “in- 
comparably, and doubtless has the 
greatest reach of any English woman ; 
she had lately been roaming in Italy, 
and was much improved in that 
quality.” There is among Waller's 
Poems a song “sung by Mrs. Knight 
to her majesty on her birth-day ;” 
and in the catalogue of engraved 
heads, a half-length of her, in mourn- 
ing, and in a devout posture before 
a crucifix. The posture may im- 
ply her penitence, but nothing is 

nown with certainty about her. 
“ Plays,” says Tillotson, “as they are 
now ordered among us, are a mighty 
reproach to the age and nation, noto- 
riously administering both to infi- 
delity and vice.” { 

Eleanor Gwynne, better known by 
the familiar name of Nell, was born, 
it is thought, in the parish of St. 
Martin -in-the-Fields, though the 
registers of the church have been 
searched in vain for any entry of her 
baptism. She is said by Mrs. Jame- 
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son to have been, while yet a mere 
child, an attendant in a tavern, where 
the sweetness of her voice and her 
sprightly address recommended her 


‘to notice. Inthe satire which Charles 


IT. is said to have taken from the 
pocket of Lord Rochester when 
drunk, her first employment is par- 
cularly detailed : 


“« Whose first employment was, with open 
throat, 

To cry fresh herrings, even ten a-groat : 

Then was by Madam Ross exposed to 
town, 

I mean to those who would give half-a- 
crown. 

Next in the playhouse she took her 
degree 

As men commence in university. 

No doctors till they’ve masters been 
before, 

So no players till they’ve been a whore.” 

State Poems, 1703, p. 193. 


A satirist, in the Harleian MSS., 
supplies, however, a somewhat dif- 
ferent account :— 


“ But first the basket her fair arm did 
suit, 

Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit; 

This first step raised, to the wondering 
pit she sold 

The lovely fruit, smiling with streaks of 
gold.” 
~ Harl. MSS. 6913, 6914, p. 187. 


When Nell quarrelled with Beck 
Marshall, she gave no very favour- 
able account of her first employment. 
She was brought up in a brothel, she 


. Said, to fill strong water to the gen- 


tlemen, so that Lord Rochester did 
not altogether belie her. 

John Lacy, the famous mimic at 
the king’s house, is said to have 
been her first lover ;and Charles Hart, 
the celebrated actor at the same 
theatre, her second. Nature seems 
to have qualified her for the theatre. 
Her person, though below the middle 
size, was well turned, her face pleas- 
ing and expressive, her eyes full 
of vivacity and life, and so small, it 
is added, that they became almost 
invisible when she laughed. Her 
feet were of the most diminutive size, 
and her hair of an auburn colour— 
gold upon a ground of black. 


* Lord Rochester. A Trial of the Poets for the Bays, 
+ Malone's Life of Dryden, p. 165, 
¢ Discourse upon Corrupt Communication. 
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Among the Harleian Pamphlets, 
No. 350 of Oldys’s publication, was 
a single sheet in folio, entitled, A 
Pleasant Battle between two Lap-Dogs 
of the Utopian Court, 1681,” of which 

ldys gives this account :— 

“This dialogue is between Nell 
Gwynne’s lap-dog Tutty and Snapshort, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth’s, and does 
probably allude to some real fray between 
two of their servants or gallants, Tutty 
upbraids t’other with his French lady’s 
looking like one of Pharaoh’s lean kine, 
and with such a sharp countenance as if 
she would devour him, as she bad almost 
devoured the nation. Snapshort says of 
the English madam, that she hopes to 
see her tail set once more upon a dung- 
hill ; that she lately came from selling of 
oranges and lemons; and now being ad- 
vanced to a royal bed, forgets her me- 
chanic condition.” 


This is all confirmatory of the 
humble origin of Nell Gwynne:— 


“I remember,” says De Foe, “ the 
late Duchess of Portsmouth in the time 
of Charles II., gave a severe retort to 
one who was praising Nell Gwynne 
whom she hated. They were talking of 
her wit and beauty, and how she always 
diverted the king with her extraordinary 
repartees, how she had a fine mien, and 
appeared as much the lady of quality as 
any body: ‘ Yes, madam,’ said the 
duchess, ‘ but any body may know she 
has been an orange wench by her swear- 
ing.” * 


When Neil’s father died is un- 
known. The Domestic Intelligence 
of the 5th August, 1679, records the 
fate of her mother. “ We hear that 
Madame Ellen Gwynne’s mother, 
sitting lately by the water side at her 
house by the neat houses near Chel- 
sea, fell accidentally into the water 
and was drowned.” 

Whoever was the first to bring Nell 
Gwynne upon the stage of the king’s 
house, Pepys is the first to bring her 
upon the stage of authentic history. 
He sat next, he tells us, “ pretty 
witty Nell at the king’s house, and 
the younger Marshall” during the 
performance of Lord Orrery’s Mus- 
tapha, on the 3d April, 1665, at the 
Duke's Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He allows, however, a year 
and more to elapse before he men- 
tions her again. 
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“ And the women do very well,” 
he says (December 10, 1666) ; “ but, 
above all, little Nelly.” The play 
was the English Monsieur of the 
Hon. James Howard, and Nelly's 
character Lady Wealthy in the piece. 
Such was her reputation at the time 
that she was advanced to the part of 
Celia or Enanthe in The Humorous 
Lieutenant, one of the elder Marshall’s 
parts. Pepys saw her on this occa- 
sion, and when the play was over, 
“ Knipp took us all in and brought 
to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, 


-who acted the great part, Celia, to- 


day very fine, and did it pretty well. 
I kissed her, and so did my wife, and 
a mighty pretty soul she is. We 
also saw Mrs. Ball,” he adds, “ which 
is my little Roman nose black girl, 
that is mighty pretty; she is usually 
called Betty.”+ ‘It is just as well,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “that Mrs. 
Pepys was present on this occasion.” 

Nell had a part of consequence in 
Dryden’s new play of The Maiden 
Queen, performed for the first time 
on the 2d March, 1666-7. Hart, 
her lover, played Celadon, a courtier, 
to Nell’s Florimel, a maid of honour. 
The king and the duke were present, 
and Nell had a good deal to do in 
the piece. She danced a jig and she 
spoke the epilogue, and all the loose 
rattle of the play is in the part of 
Florimel. “So great performance 
of a comical part,” says Pepys, “ was 
never, I believe, in the world before 
as Nell do. this, both as a mad girl, 
then most and best of all when she 
comes in like a young gallant, and 
hath the motions and carriage of a 
spark the most that ever I saw any 
man have. It makes me, I confess, 
admire her.” He saw her a second 
time in the same piece, and calls it 
an excellent play, “ and so done by 
Nell her merry part as cannot be 
better done in nature.” The king 
was no doubt infinitely pleased with 
her performance in this part :— 


“ There Hart’s and Rowley’s soul she did 
ensnare, 
And made a king a rival to a player.” 
Harl. MSS. pp. 6913, 6914. 


But the king’s admiration was di- 
vided at this time between Nell 
Gwynne at his own theatre, and Moll 


* De Foe’s Review, vol. viii. pp. 247, 248, as quoted in Wilson’s Life of De Foe, 


vol. i. p. 38. 
+ Pepys, under January 23, 1666-7. 
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Davis at his brother's. Both were 
dancing jigs, but Miss Davis in a 
way “ ae says Mr. Pepys, 
“ beyond the other ; indeed,” he says, 
“ for excellence there was no com- 
parison between them.” 

The madcap Florimel of the 
Maiden Queen threw up her parts at 
the playhouse soon after her fame 
had been established as a gencral 
favourite, and set off for Epsom to 
live with the witty and wild Lord 
Buckhurst. Here they kept “ merry 
house” for a month and more, when 
Nell returned and resumed her call- 
ing at the theatre. Lord Buckhurst 
was supposed to have deserted her 
at this time, and the Countess of 
Castlemaine to have withdrawn her 
friendship. Hart, indeed, was angry, 
and would appear to have restricted 
her for a time to serious parts at the 
playhouse, for which she was alto- 
gether unfitted. Indeed she is made 
to admit as much herself in an epi- 
logue, which she spoke after a play 
of Sir Robert Howard's : — 


** I know you in your hearts 
Hate serious plays as I do serious parts ;” 


and in the epilogue to Tyrannic 
ve,— 
“TI die 
Out of my calling in a tragedy.” 


However, before the year was out 
she had a part in a new comedy 
by the Honourable James Howard, 
called All Mistaken; or, the Mad 
Couple, “an ordinary play,” says 
Pepys: “ only Nell’s and Hart's mad 
parts are most excellent done, but 
especially hers; which makes it a 
miracle to me how ill she do any 
serious part, as the other day (in The 
Surprisal), just like a fool or change- 
ling, and in a mad part do beyond all 
imitation almost.” * 

Nell, as Mirida, in All Mistaken, 
made her way to the king's heart ; 
and Knipp told Pepys in confidence 
when the play was hardly a fortnight 
old, “ that the king did send several 
ae for Nelly, and she was with 

1m. 

When the Duke of Buckingham 
fell out with the Countess of Castle- 
maine, that great master of the hearts 
and passions of men studied in every 
way he could to win the king away 
from the countess by involving him 
in new amours :— 


* Pepys, under December 28, 1667. 
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** And because,” says Burnet, “ he 
thought a gaiety of humour would take 
much with the king, he engaged him to 
entertain two players, one after another, 
Davis and Gwynne. The first did not 
keep her hold long; but Gwynne, the 
indiscreetest and wildest creature that 
ever was in a court, continued to the end 
of the king’s life in great favour, and was 
maintained ata vastexpense. The Duke 
of Buckingham told me that when she 
was first brought to the king, she asked 
only 5001. a-year, and the king refused 
it. But when he told me this, about 
four years after he said, she had got of 
the king above 60,000/. She acted all 
persons in so lively a manner, and was 
such a constant diversion to the king, 
that even a new mistress could not drive 
heraway. Lut, afterall, he never treated 
her with the decencies of a mistress.” 


“ Pray,” says Swift, “ what de- 
cencies are those?” Nor was his 
remark an wnjust one; but the 
bishop’s paragraph had been cropped 
at the very beginning, and his mean- 
ing was left unclear. The edition of 
1823, with the suppressed passages, 
supplies the remaining portion of 
Burnet’s paragraph :— 

** But after all he never treated her 
with the decencies of a mistress, but 
rather with the lewdness of a prostitute ; 
as she had been, indeed, to a great many ; 
and, therefore, she called the king her 
Charles the Third. Since she had been 
formerly kept by two of that name.” 


This is a curious paragraph, nor 
has it been referred to in any account 
of Nell Gwynne (and many have been 
written) since the publication of the 
bishop's own history in the year 1823. 
Nell referred to Charles Hart the 
poe Charles Sackville, lord Buck- 

urst, and Charles Stuart, king of 
England. The king would have en- 
joyed the joke as much as any one. 
He loved a laugh, even at his own 
expense. 

t has been said that Nell Gwynne 
first attracted the notice of her royal 
lover in speaking the epilogue to the 
first part of Dryden’s Conquest of 
Granada, under a penthouse of a hat 
as large as a cart-wheel ; “ but, un- 
luckily,” says Malone,” the very same 
tale has been told concerning Tyran- 
nic Lore.” Nell acted Valeria in 
Tyrannic Love, and spoke the ex- 
traordinary epilogue to that play, 
“ when she was to be carried off dead 
by the bearers :”— 


t Idem, under Januery 11, 1667.8, 
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“ Hoid! are you mad? you d——d con- 
founded dog ! 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue.” 


This was said “to the bearer,” and 
what follows, “ to the audience :— 


“ T come, kind gentlemen, strange news 
to tell ye, 

I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, be not frightened, I'll be 
civil ; 

I'm what I was, a little harmless devil.” 


Tyrannic Love was certainly per- 
formed in 1669 (in Easter Term); 
and on the 8th of May, 1670, Nell 
was delivered of a son by the king, 
subsequently created Earl of Burford 
and Duke of St. Alban’s. 

The birth of the duke was pre- 
ceded by the appointment, on the 
18th of March, of Lord Buckhurst 
to the office of lord of the bedcham- 
ber, with a salary of 1000/. a-year 
from the Feast of St. Michael, 1668, 
and attended by the creation of the 
Countess of Castlemaine to be Duchess 
of Cleveland, on the 3d of August 
following. Lord Buckhurst was ap- 
peased for the loss of his mistress, 
and the imperious countess induced 
to put up with the presence of Nelly 
in the privy chamber. The queen 
was never thought of, though the 
king’s intercourse with the fair co- 
median was the subject of common 
conversation. However, when it was 
proposed in the House of Commons, 
in the following December, to lay a 
tax on the playhouses, which were 
then deemed nests of prostitution, 
the proposition was opposed by the 
court; “for the players,” it was said, 
“were the king's servants, and a part 
of his pleasure.” Whereupon Sir 
John Coventry asked, “ Whether did 
the king’s pleasure lie among the 
men or the women that acted?” This 
was carried, with great indignation, 
to the court ; and the king, it is said, 
vowed revenge. Sir John Coventry 
was waylaid in the street, and his 
nose cut to the bone. We need hardly 
add, that the well-known “ Coventry 
Act” had its origin in this piece of 
characteristic cruelty. 

There is a story current in print, 
but first told by Boyer, in his notes 
to his translation of De Grammont’s 
Memoirs, that when the king had a 
mind to get Nell Gwynne away from 
Lord Buckhurst, “the best-bred 
man of the age,” as he was called, he 
sent him upon a sleeveless errand to 
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France. Boyer was so informed, he 
tells us, by Dryden; but the date of 
Lord Buckhurst’s errand has not 
been ascertained with any thing like 
common accuracy. ‘“ Among other 
commissions,” says Collins, “he was 
sent, in 1669, to compliment the 
French king on his arrival at Dun- 
kirk, in return of the compliment of 
that monarch by the Duchess of Or- 
leans, then in England.” Here, 
however, is an error of some conse- 
quence; the date of the mission, 
1669, by no means agrecing with the 
ascertained date of the arrival of the 
Duchess of Orleans in England, on 
the 14th of May, 1670, six days after 
the birth of the infant Duke of St. 
Alban’s. Malone, the first to point 
out this discrepancy in point of time, 
thinks it not improbable that the 
king, finding Lord Buckhurst too 
much in the way after the birth of a 
son by the fair comedian, might, 
perhaps, havesent him on a sleeveless 
errand in June, 1670. Nor is this 
ones unlikely. 

n whatever character, or at what- 
ever time, Nell Gwynne made her 
way to the good graces of the king, 
—whether as Florimel, in the Maiden 
Queen, or Valeria, in Tyrannic Love, 
— it was, in a “serious part,” that of 
Almahide, in the Conquest of Grana- 
da, that she confirmed herself at 
court. Lord Lansdowne makes a di- 
rect allusion to this in his poem 
called the Progress of Beauty :—~ 


“Granada lost beheld her pomps re. 
stored, 


And Almahide again by kings adored,” 


And, in a note, we are told that 
“ the part of Almahide” was “ acted 
by Nell Gwynne.” Here, however, 
a new difficulty comes full upon us. 
The date of the first performance of 
the two parts of the Conquest of 
Granada, by Dryden, is as much a 
mystery as the first performance ofa 
play by Shakspeare. Evelyn, how- 
ever, saw the two parts performed at 
court ; the first part on the 10th of 
February, 1670-1; and the second 
rt on the day after. The pro- 
ogue to the first part was “ spoken 
by Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, in a broad- 
brimmed hat and waist-belt :”— 


“ This jest was first of th’ other house’s 
making, 

And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of 
taking. 
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For ane shame a poet should be 
kill’ 

Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat, whose very sight did 
win ye 

To laugh and clap as though the devil 
were in ye. 

As then for Nokes, so now I hope you'll 
be 

So dull, to _jaugh once more for love of 
me.’ 


There cannot be a doubt, from the 
pointed and peculiar language of the 
epilogue, that Dryden had his two 
parts ready for rehearsal in the spring 
of 1670:— 


** Think him not duller for the year’s 
delay ; 

He was prepared, the women were away ; 

And men without their parts can hardly 
play. 

If they through sickness seldom did ap- 
pear, 

Pity the virgins of each theatre ; 

For at both houses ’twas a sickly year! 

And pity us, your servants, to whose 
cost 

Tn one such sickness nine whole months 
were lost.” 


When Dryden was ready Nelly 
was near her lying-in. Nine whole 
months were in this way lost; so 
that the Conquest of Granada was a 
new play when Evelyn saw it at 
court on the 10th an 11th of Fe- 
bruary, 1670-1. 

The jest to which the fair co- 
median alludes in the prologue al- 
ready quoted occurred at Dover, 
while the court was there in May 
1670. Mr. Malone had overlooked 
this circumstance when he stated 
that the two parts of Granada were 
performed in 1669 and 1670. Old 
Downes tells the incident at Dover 
in the short, quaint language of his 
style and manner :— 


*«* When our company were commanded 
to Dover, in May 1670, the king, with 
all his court, meeting his sister, the 
Duchess of Orleans, there, this comedy 
[the Impertinents] and Sir Solomon Single 
pleased madam the duchess and the 
whole court extremely. The French 
court wearing then excessive short-laced 
coats; some scarlet, some blue, with 
broad waist-belts ; Mr. Nokes baving at 
that time one shorter than the French 
fashion, to act Sir Arthur Addle [in Sir 
Solomon Single}, the Duke of Monmouth 
gave Mr. Nokes his sword and belt from 
his side, and buckled it on himself, on 
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ae to ape the French, that Mr. 
Yokes heated 5 more like a drest-up ape 
than Sir Arthur, which, upon his first 
entrance on the stage, put the king and 
court to an excessive laughter; at which 
the French looked very chagrin to see 
themselves aped by such a buffoon as Sir 
Arthur. Mr, Nokes kept the duke’s 
sword to his dying day.” * 


Now, as this incident occurred in 
May 1670, we are justified in fixing 
the performance of the Conquest of 
Granada some time after (certainly 
not before) that period. There can- 
not be a doubt but the play was 
produced for the first time in the 
winter of the year 1670. Nell copied 
Nokes, and not Nokes Nelly. 

The Clerk of the Acts has left be- 
hind him a very interesting descrip- 
tion of Nelly before her exaltation to 
a “ bed-royal,” and his friend Evelyn 
one after that event. Mr. Pepys, on 
his way from Seething Lane, in the 
City, to St. James’s Park, met, he 
tells us, “ many milkmaids with their 
garlands upon their S dancing, 
with a fiddle before them ; and saw 
pretty Nelly standing at her lodgings- 
door in Drury Lane, in her smock- 
sleeves and bodice, looking upon 
one. She seemed,” he adds, “a 
mighty pretty creature.” This was 
on the Ist of May, 1667, and is 
really a subject fit for Leslie or 
Maclise. Our great wonder is, that 
it has not been done twenty times 
over; but our painters seem per- 
fectly in the dark about Pepys, and 
the pictures in his book. ‘The scene 
in Evelyn will well repay transcrip- 
tion. Nelly h had got by this time 
(ist of March, 167 i from St. Giles’s 
to St. James's :— 


“TI thence walked with the king,” 
writes Evelyn, “ through St. James’s 
Park, to the garden, where I both saw 
and heard a familiar discourse between 
[the king] and Mrs, Nellie, as they called 
an impudent comedian, she looking out 
of her garden on a terrace at the top of 
the wall, and [the king] standing on the 
green walk under it. I was heartily 
sorry at this scene. Thence the king 
walked to the Duchess of Cleveland, an- 
other lady of pleasure and curse of our 
nation.” 


Marvell understood the inclina- 
tions of the king when he wrote his 
Royal Resolutions :— 


* Rose. Angl, ed, 1708, p. 29. 
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* I'll wholly abandon all public affairs, 

And pass all my time with buffoons and 
players, 

And saunter to Nelly when I should be 
at prayers.”’* 


No one was bolder with the king 
than honest Andrew Marvell. He 
did not like to see a king “ engen- 
dering Don Johns on Nell the co- 
median.” But what are we to ex- 
pect, 

‘*When players come to act the part of 
queens 

Within the curtains and behind the 
scenes !” 


and of a king 


“Who, when he was beat, he still made 
his retreat 

To his Clevelands, his Nells, and his 
Carwells.” 


The “Don John” allusion refers 
to Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of 
The Chances, and has a good deal of 
wit in it; but the king outlived the 
writer, and cared little for the sting 
of his allusion. Charles was, indeed, 
indifferent to what a poet could say 
about him. 


“ But sauntering Charles, between his 
beastly brace, 

Meets with dissembling still in either 
place,— 

Affected humour or a painted face.”’ 


When the king read the Essay on 
Satire in which this passage occurs he 
was not at all displeased. He attri- 
buted it at first to Dryden; but the 
satire was really written by the Earl 
of Mulgrave. 

King Charles made many offensive 
appointments about the court; but 
there are two particularly so which 
open up to us the real character of the 
king. Weare not disposed to quarrel 
with his majesty for having Tom 
Killigrew, or Bap May, or Will 
Chiffinch, or Ned Progers, about his 
court, as groom of the bedchamber 
to himself, or privy-purse, or page of 
the backstairs; but when he made 
his “ Clevelands, his Nells, and his 
Carwells,” ladies of the bedchamber 
to his queen, we cannot but wonder 
at the utter indelicacy of the man. 
When Madam Gwynne, as she was 
then called, was sworn into the office 
of lady of the queen’s privy-chamber, 
in the year 1675,+ the poor queen, 


* State Poems, 8vo, 1697, p. 252, 
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worried and wearied into indiffer- 
ence, cared little about the presence, 
or, under any other king, the un- 
welcome services of the fair comedian. 
She had been used so long to have 
the Countess of Castlemaine about 
her as a lady of her chamber, that 
the appointment of the fair comedian 
at the king’s house could cause 
but a temporary surprise. Indeed, 
if the queen had been asked which 
she would have preferred to have 
about her, the jade Nell or the impe- 
rious Castlemaine, she had chosen the 
comedian, it occurs to us, and not the 
countess. But when the king deter- 
mined to reward a mistress, advice 
ozly made him more firmly fixed in 
his intention. Lord Clarendon saw 
the utter indelicacy of the king’s 
bringing his mistress into the cham- 
ber of the queen, and remonstrated 
at the appointment of the Countess 
of Castlemaine. The curious reader, 
who would wish to see what the king 
had to say in reply, has only to refer 
to the third volume of Mr. Lister’s 
Life of Clarendon. When Nell was 
appointed, the great lord-chancellor 
was in his grave. 

One may readily suppose that Nell, 
in her new situation, was troubled 
with dedications and addresses. 
Thomas Duffet was the first to find 
his way to her with his play of the 
Spanish Rogue; but all that Duffet 
could say of her was far eclipsed by 
Aphra Behn, in her dedication of 
the Feigned Courtesans, not to Nelly 
(for she was Nelly no longer), but 
to Madam Gwin. 


“Your permission has enlightened 
me,” says the loose Astrea, “ and I with 
shame look back on my past ignorance, 
which suffered me not to pay an adora- 
tion long since, where there was so very 
much due; yet even now, though secure 
in my opinion, I make this sacrifice with 
infinite fear and trembling, well knowing 
that so excellent and perfect a creature 
as yourself differs only from the divine 
powers in this; the offerings made to 
you ought to be worthy of you, whilst 
they accept the will alone.” 


Well might Johnson say, that in 
the meanness and servility of hyper- 
bolical adulation, Dryden had never 
been equalled, except by Aphra 
Behn in an address to Eleanor 
Gwin. But the arrow of adulation 
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is not yet drawn to the head, and 
Mrs. Behn goes on to say :— 


“ Besides all the charms, and attrac- 
tions, and powers of your sex, you have 
beauties peculiar to yourself—an eternal 
sweetness, youth and air, which never 
dwelt in any face but yours. You never 
appear but you glad the hearts of all 
that have the happy fortune to see you, 
as if you were made on purpose to put 
the whole world into good. * * * Heaven 
has bestowed on you two noble branches, 
whom you have permitted to wear those 
glorious titles which you yourself gene- 
rously neglected.” 


Duffet’s address was in 1674, Mrs. 
Behn’s in 1679. 

But poets and players were not 
the only persons who paid court to 
the fair comedian. “I think the 
king neglects the Duke of Monmouth 
enough of all conscience,” Lady Sun- 
derland writes to the handsome 
Sydney of De Grammont’s Memoirs ; 
“all his places are disposed of but 
the master of the horse, and that is 
in commission. I have not heard 
his name these three days. He 
makes great court to Nelly, and is 
shut up in her closet when the king 
comes, from which, in time, he ex- 
pects great matters.”* 

Nor did Sydney omit to make 
himself agreeable to the lady in 
power. “Little was done,” he says, 
“all day [at Windsor] but going a 
fishing. At night the Duchess of 
Portsmouth came. In the morning 
I was with the king at Mrs. Nell’s.”7 
Wherever the king went in his 
progresses Nell would appear to 
have accompanied him. Pepys saw 
her at Newmarket, and she went 
with the court to Winchester in the 
last year of the king's life, when 
Ken, then a prebend of the cathe- 
dral in that city, resolutely refused 
to admit Madam Ellen into his lodg- 
ings. But Charles was not offended, 
on the contrary, he soon after made 
him a bishop. 

When Nell was as brave as jewels 
could make her, and she had a king’s 
_ to rifle to maintain her in 
ner new position, she still continued 
to act at the King’s Theatre, and en- 
chant all who.came to see her with 
the mad merry parts that had ori- 
ginally brought her into favour. The 
affection of the English people for her 
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(for it really amounts to affection) is 
properly traceable to this circum- 
stance. She had very little pride 
about her, as little pride as modesty, 
While the Duchess of Cleveland and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth rode 
haughtily by, Nell lolled out of her 
chariot window, and acknowledged, 
with a proper grace, the recognitions 
that were made her. She was con- 
tent, moreover, to ask little or no- 
thing for herself. Madame Sevigné 
lets us into something of this in her 
charming letters, wherein she con- 
trasts the spoken sentiments of Nelly 
with those of her rival the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. “This lady,” says 
she, speaking of the duchess, “ pre- 
tends to be a person of quality: she 
says she is related to the best fami- 
lies in France — whenever any a 
son of distinction dies she puts her- 
self into mourning. Ifshe be a lady 
of such quality, why does she de- 
mean herselfto be a courtesan? She 
ought to die with shame. As for 
me it is my profession: I do not 
pretend to be any thing better.” 

When the fair comedian was in- 
sulted in her coach at Oxford by 
the mob, who mistook her for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, she looked 
out of the window and said, with 
her usual good humour, “ Pray, 
good people, be civil, I am the Pro- 
testant whore.” ‘This laconic speech 
drew upon her the blessings of the 
populace, who suffered her to pro- 
ceed without further molestation. 
Pennant, in his London, supplies us 
with a somewhat similar illustra- 
tion of her unpretending character 
of mind and language. 

Colley Cibber tells a story of Mrs. 
Gwin and the king, which he had 
from Boman the actor, who lived 
to a green old age. Oldys, the an- 
tiquary, was not unoften with him, 
and has preserved one or two of the 
many curious anecdotes he would 
appear to have abounded in :— 


“This puts me in mind of an anec- 
dote which I had from old solemn Boman, 
the late actor of venerable memory. 
Boman, then a youth, and famed for his 
voice, was appointed to sing some part in 
a concert of music at the private lodgings 
of Mrs. Gwin ; at which were only pre- 
sent the king, the Duke of York, and 
one or two more who were usually ad- 
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mitted on those detached parties of plea- 
sure. When the performance was ended, 
the king expressed himselfhighly pleased, 
and gave it extraordinary commenda- 
tions. ‘Then, sir,’ said the lady, ‘to 
shew you don’t speak like a courtier, I 
hope you will make the performers a 
handsome present.’ The king said he 
had no money about him, and asked the 
duke if he had any. ‘To which the duke 
replied, ‘1 believe, sir, not above a 
guinea or two.” Upon which the laugh. 
ing lady, turning. to the people about 
her, and making bold with the king’s 
common expression, cried, ‘ Od’s fish! 
what company am I got into !’'’* 


Pennant tells us what the rooms 
were like in which this characteristic 
scene occurred :— 


‘* Mrs. Gwin’s residence was in Pall 
Mall, in the first good house on the left 
side of St. James's Square, as we enter 
from Pall Mall. ‘The back room on the 
ground-floor was (within memory) en- 
tirely of looking-glass, as was said to 
have been the ceiling. Over the chimney 
was her picture, and that of her sister 
was in a third room, At the period I 
mention this house was the property of 
Thomas Brand, Esq. of the Hoo in Hert. 
fordshire.” ¢ 


“ Come hither, you little bastard!” 
said Nell one day to her eldest boy, 
in the presence of the king. The 
boy came, and the mother was re- 
proved in a gentle manner by the 
merry monarch for calling her son 
by so foul a name. Nell was not 
wanting in a reply. She had no 
better name, she said, to call him 
by. The king understood the ex- 
cuse, and on the 27th December, 
1676, he was created Baron of He- 
dington and Earl of Burford. Other 
honours awaited him, and on the 
10th January, 1683-84, eight days 
after the death of Harry Jermyn, 
Earl of Stellan, he was created Duke 
of St. Alban’s. His brother James 
died at Paris, at the age of seven, in 
September 1680. 

The two theatrical companies—the 
king's, under Killigrew’s patent, and 
the duke’s, under Davenant’s— be- 
came one great company in the sum- 
mer of 1682, and began to play to- 
gether for the first time on the 16th 
November in that year. Nell ceased 
to act as soon as the union took 
place. Her last new part was that 
of Sunamire in the play of the Loyal 
Brother, or the Persian Prince; 
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Southerne’s first play. Hart quitted 
the stage at the union, and retired 
to Stanmore Magna, where he was 
buried on the 20th August, 1683. 
Hart may have remembered Nelly 
on his death-bed : the king, not long 
after, assuredly did. “He spake to 
the duke,” says Evelyn, “to be kind 
to the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
especially Portsmouth, and that Nelly 
might not starve.” “Let not poor 
Nelly starve !” were the words he is 
said, by Burnet, to have used on 
this occasion. 

“T am resolved,” says Nell, in her 
part of Florimel in the Maiden 
Queen—for there is no pleasure in 
reading the play without identifying 
pretty witty Nell with the character 
of Florimel—“ I am resolved,” she 
says, “to grow fat and look young 
till forty, and then slip out of the 
world with the first wrinkle, and 
the manne of five-and-twenty.” 
What her age was when she died no 
one has told us; indeed, no one has 
as yet told us when Nelly died. 
Some writers say 1687, some 1691. 
Granger, for instance, says the 
former; Mrs. Jameson the latter. 
That she was buried in the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields was some 
clue to the period, and in the burial 
register of that parish, under the 
year 1687, we found the following 
entry :— 


** 1687, Nov. 17, Elinor Gwin, w.” 


w. standing for woman, to denote 
that she had lived beyond girlhood. 
A common-looking entry it is, in a 
common handwriting, recording the 
burial of an uncommon woman. 
Poor Nelly! when Pepys first speaks 
of her, under the year 1665, she 
could not have been more than seven- 
teen; and, consequently, at her death 
in 1687, at Florimel’s age, forty — 
not more. Young, and without 
wrinkle, she certainly was. Look at 
her face in whatever picture or en- 
graving you may see it, and she is 
still young—young as Venus; young 
with her unemblematic lamb, young 
with a nosegay, young at Bap May’s 
(see Mrs. Beale), young at Mr. 
Bérenger’s (see ‘Tom Davies), young 
in her half-length at Hampton Court, 
young at Welbeck, young at General 
Grosvenor’s, young at Sir Robert 
Peel's, and young in Mathews’ gal- 
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lery at the Garrick. “Pretty, witty 
Nell!” 

Little or nothing is known about 
the last few years of Nelly’s life. 
She was, or affected to be, it is said, 
very orthodox, and a friend to the 
clergy. Evelyn had been told that 
she had gone to mass, and Granger 
had heard that she had paid the 
debt of a worthy clergyman, whom, 
on her going through the city, she 
had seen some bailiffs hurrying to 
prison. Both stories are probably 
true, and may receive some illustra- 
tion from her will, which we have 
had the curiosity to ferret out in 
that invaluable repository of facts, 
and facts alone, the Prerogative Office 
of the court of Canterbury. How 
strange it is that no one has taken 
the trouble to examine it before! 
But it is easier to transcribe old 
errors than to rake repositories for 
new information however curious. 

Nell Gywnne’s will is dated on the 
9th July, 1687 (the year in which 
she died), with a codicil of the 18th 
of October. She describes herself 
as Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, of the parish 
of St. Martin-in-the- Fields, spin- 
ster; and appoints as her executors 
Laurence Hyde, earl of Rochester; 
Thomas, earl of Pembroke; Sir 
Robert Sawyer, the king’s attorney- 
general ; and the Ion. Henry Syd- 
ney, the handsome Sydney of De 
Grammont’s Memoirs. 

She leaves every thing to her son, 
the Duke of St. Alban’s, with 1002, 
to each of her executors. 

The memorandum of the 18th of 
October is addressed to her son, the 
duke, and contains her fourteen dy- 
ing requests. She desires, in the 
first place, that she may be buried 
in the chancel of the church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. 2. That Dr. 
Tenison, the vicar, will preach her 
funeral sermon. 3; That the duke 
will be pleased to give a decent pul- 
pit-cloth and cushion to the church; 
and 4, that he will pay 1002. into 
the hands of Dr. Tenison for the re- 
lief of the poor of the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields and St. James's, 
Westminster. 5. That he will give 
501. to two Roman Catholic gentle- 
men for the relief of the poor Ro- 
man Catholics of the same parishes, 
“to shew,” as she says, “ his mother’s 
charity to those differing from her in 
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religion.” 6. That he will give 20/. 
every Christmas-day to release poor 
debtors out of prison; and 7, Phat 
he will pay 10/7. apiece to each of her 
nurses over and above what is due to 
them, and a year’s wages over and 
above what is due to each of her 
servants. The whole document is 
signed with her initials only, E. G. ; - 
for Nelly, as several exchequer-pa- 
pers sufficiently prove, could never 
get beyond the initial letters of her 
name. Dr. Tenison preached her 
funeral sermon, and her son, in a 
memorandum beneath his mother’s 
signature, directs that the several re- 
quests contained in the memorandum 
be considered as a codicil to the will 
of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne. 

Pretty, witty Nell! all honour to 
the tradition which ascribes the first 
thought of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea to your generous sympathy 
for “the poor but honest sodger.” 
“ A tradition prevails at Chelsea,” 
says Lysons, “that the famous Nell 
Gwynne first projected the scheme of 
building an hospital for superannu- 
ated soldiers, and persuaded the king 
to become the founder. The sign- 
board of a public-house not far from 
the college is still decorated with her 
portrait, underneath which is an in- 
scription ascribing the foundation to 
her desire.” ‘This was in 1791, and 
the sign (without the inscription) is 
still there. But, the inscription is not 
wanted, for the people about Chelsea 
believe in the intercession of Nell to 
this day. Ormonds, and Granbys, 
and Admiral Vernons, disappear from 
signs about London; we shall be 
sorry, however, to see the day when 
Nell is removed from the row com- 
memorated for ever in the “Chelsea 
Pensioners” 6f Wilkie. 

Pretty, witty Nell, was a favourite 
with all who knew her. As a proof 
of this, an eminent goldsmith of the 
early part of the last century had 
been often heard to relate, that when 
he was an apprentice his master 
made a most expensive service of 
plate as a present from the king to 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. “ Great 
numbers of people, it is said, used to 
crowd the shops to gratify their 
curiosity and throw out curses against 
the duchess: but all were unani- 
mous in wishing the present had 
been for Ellen Gwin.” * 





* The London Evening Post, 27 Dec, 1791. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
No. I. 


We have now before us three out of 
the five octavo volumes, containing 
on an average about seven hundred 
closely printed pages apiece, which 
Sir George Murray has undertaken 
to give to the world as a selection 
from the despatches, or letters, written 
by the great Duke of Marlborough 
during the progress of the war in 
Germany and the Low Countries, 
of which, from 1702 to 1712, his 
grace directed the principal opera- 
tions. We express ourselves thus, 
because the accomplished editor has 
stated in his preface that the mass 
now published constitutes but a very 
small portion of the duke’s corre- 
spondence ; that endless matters of 
detail are noticed and dealt with in 
other letters which he has thought 
it judicious to suppress, and that 
these are printed merely “that no- 
thing should be withheld from pub- 
lication which can contribute to 
throw light on any transaction of the 
period which is deserving of notice ;” 
and ‘‘ that the amplest means should 
be offered to public men in general, 
but especially to those of the mili- 
tary profession, to derive instruction 
from the practical lessons furnished 
by the conduct of a man remarkable 
for his ability and his success in the 
management of great and difficult 
affairs.” Lastly, Sir George has 
rendered this service to the public in 
order that “the fullest information 
should be exhibited of the true cha- 
racter of the Duke of Marlborough 
by the best of all means of develop- 
ing character—namely, the perusal 
of a correspondence carried on under 
circumstances which left no oppor- 
tunity of aiming at any other object 
than the transaction of the business 
actually in hand.” 

It is impossible too much to 
admire the modesty of these an- 
nouncements, or to call in question 
the abstract justice of the conclu- 
sions to which they lead. Infinite 
good is done to our own and to all 
succeeding ages when we contrive, 
by any means whatever, to throw 
additional light upon the transactions 
of an important period in the world’s 
history ; and it is past dispute, that 





the very best lessons in the art of 
war are to be gathered from the let- 
ters of a great general—that is, sup- 
posing him to enter in his corre- 
spondence into the details of his own 
plans, of his manner of carrying 
them out, and equipping, and other- 
wise preparing his soldiers for their 
execution. But the question natu- 
rally occurs,—How far, in the par- 
ticular instance before us, have ies 
important ends been gained? And 
we must confess that, according to 
our poor judgment, they have not 
been gained at all. The letters now 
on our table throw no new light 
upon any one of the great transac- 
tions which gave their own character 
to the reign and times of Queen 
Anne ; they tell us nothing of which 
we were not previously aware, of the 
obstinacy of the Dutch, the selfish- 
ness of the Emperor, the stupidity of 
Prince Lewis, or the doggedness of 
the Elector of Hanover. The refer- 
ence made in them to arrangements 
of state, whether in St. James's or 
any other of the European courts, 
are at once few, and in point of im- 
portance inconsiderable. And as to 
the exiled family, their plans, their 
hopes, the grounds on which they 
rested them, and their devices for 
bringing them to bear — all these to- 
pics are as carefully shut out from the 
Marlborough Despatches as if they 
had reference to some other age, and 
that the writer had been wholly un- 
connected with them. Moreover, 
when we proceed to look for the 
practical lessons in the art of war 
which we had expected to find, the 
results are an entire disappointment. 
The Duke of Marlborough, un- 
doubtedly, describes the march of co- 
lumns of horse and foot, and the 
passage of rivers, and the attack of 
positions, and the formation of sieges ; 
but it is uniformly in terms the most 
vague and general, in such terms as 
may be fitting when an officer desires 
to communicate to the government 
under which he serves, or to an or- 
dinary correspondent, the results of 
his operations, and the designs with 
which they were undertaken ; but, 
considering them as lessons in the art 
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of war, his descriptions are worth 
nothing. They contain no minute 
instructions to his inferiors, no de- 
tailed account of his own wants, or 
of the best means of supplying them. 
Not a word is said of the care that 
may have been taken to ensure the 
health, the proper equipment, and 


the general efficiency of his troops, 
or of the measures — or recom- 
mended to maintain discipline, both 


in the field and in quarters; indeed, 
of the sort of intercourse which must 
have been kept up between him and 
his inferiors in command, not a speci- 
men have we been able to detect. 
How different, in these respects, are 
the Despatches of our own immortal 
Wellington! We do not mean to 
speak disrespectfully of Marlborough, 
or to rob him of one jot of the fame 
which universal opinion has awarded 
to him. As a leader of armies he 
stands second to no commander 
which the world has yet produced. 
But, if all his letters on professional 
subjects resemble those which Sir 
George Murray has brought into 
notice, it will certainly not be to 
him that the young officer will turn, 
either now or at any future period, 
for instruction in the science of war. 
We would not, looking at the matter 
in this light, give one of Gurwood’s 
volumes for the whole five, of which 
we are already in possession of three, 
and for the remaining two of which 
we look forward without the smallest 
impatience. 

Again, we really do not find in 
this collection one line which gives 
us a better insight into the personal 
character of the writer than we had 
before it appeared. The space of 
time over which the correspondence 
ranges = out of the question all 
hope o —s by their means a 
more intimate knowledge of the 
writer's motives, first in deserting 
the house of Stuart, and by and by 
in plotting, or appearing to plot, for 
their restoration. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that we have experienced 
the smallest disappointment on that 
score. But the Sehats alleged con- 
nivance at the extortionate govern- 
ment by one of his own officers of 
the province of Ghent, as well as 
the percentage which his enemies 
accused his grace of receiving out 
of sums paid through the com- 
missary for the subsistence of the 
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troops ; these blots in the great man’s 
character, if such they were, unde- 
niably befcll between 1702 and 1712, 
and we confess that one of the chief 
inducements with us to a careful 
perusal of the present work was, that 
we both hoped and expected to find 
the injustice of the accusations de- 
monstrated, and the illustrious gene- 
ral placed before the world in the 
light of one whose hands were clean 
from the feeblest stain of corruption. 
We are sorry to be obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the results have not 
answered our expectations. The 
charges may both be true or both 
false ; we should be glad, if we could, 
to believe the latter. But, as far as 
this not unimportant feature in his 
character stands affected, Sir George 
Murray's publication leaves the Duke 
of Marlborough precisely where it 
found him. 

We have yet another fault to find 
with Sir George Murray's publica- 
tion. The high opinion which we 
entertain of the judgment and abi- 
lity of the editor forbids us to doubt 
that out of the mass submitted to 
him he has chosen those letters which 
appeared to himself the best calcu- 
lated to place the writer in a fair, 
and therefore in a favourable point 
of view before the world. But why 
has he given us a French book, and 
not an English one? It so happens, 
that if there be any great merit in 
any of these letters, it must be sought 
for precisely in those which, to the 
majority of Englishmen, are a sealed 
treasure. Was this right, particu- 
larly on the part of one who dedi- 
cates his book to the British army, 
and of course intends that the com- 
pliment shall go down from the 
commander-in-chief to the drum- 
boy? We must again repeat that, 
as far as our own opinion goes, the 
British army will not lose much in 
being unable to make a study of 
this work; but, supposing the case 
to have been otherwise, what benefit 
could the army derive from it in its 
present dress? The government has, 
with equal kindness and good policy, 
established at most of our military 
stations, at home and abroad, a gar- 
rison library, for the maintenance 
and continued increase of which an 
annual sum is voted by parliament. 
But who will think of introducing 
there, or placing side by side with 
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the Wellington Despatches, five huge 
volumes of letters, at least nine out 
ten of which are written ina language 
which the soldier cannot read ? “it 
appears, therefore, to us either that 
the dedication is an error, or that the 
letters deserved a translation. Why 
was not the latter afforded them ? 

The answer, of course, is that Sir 
George Murray possessed too much 
both of good sense and good feeling 
to enter upon such a task. It isa 
hazardous thing to transfer the opi- 
nions or statements of any man from 
the language in which they were 
originally recorded to another; for 
not only is there some risk, be the 
translator ever so skilful, of mistak- 
ing the author's purposes, or, if he 
may not go so far, of failing to re- 
present them clearly; but the cha- 
racter of the man, his manner of 
thinking as well as expressing him- 
self, must receive an unnatural co- 
louring. There are idioms in every 
language peculiar to itself, and it is 
by the use which he makes of these, 

most as much as by his studied 
phrases and expressions, that the 
writer places upon paper the im- 
press, so to speak, of himself. Now, 
not to revert to the reasons which 
have already been enumerated, or to 
dwell more obstinately than may be 
oe 
rough’s character is our property, 
and ought to be brought within the 
comprehension of the unlettered as 
well as of the scholar, there is one 
other consideration which, according 
to our view, bears with irresistible 
weight upon the point at issue. It 
may be doubted—we ourselves en- 
tertain no doubt about the matter— 
that the French letters in this collec- 
tion are the duke’s only in substance. 
We do not believe that the Duke of 
Marlborough was sufficiently master 
of the French tongue to keep up a 
correspondence in it, or, indeed, to 
express himself upon paper with any 
degree of accuracy through that me- 
dium. And we imagine that our 
belief is borne out by a weight of tes- 
timony which we defy either Sir 
George Murray or any other admirer 
of the great man to controvert. It 
is this. 

In the first place, all tradition re- 
presents the Duke of Marlborough 
as a man singularly gifted by na- 
ture; but, in regard to education, 
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using that term to imply the early 
training which is absolutely neces- 
sary to render men good linguists, 
deficient, even for ,the age in which 
he lived. It is certain that his or- 
thography, his English orthography 
we mean, was most inaccurate, and 
we never heard that his opportuni- 
ties of becoming a more perfect mas- 
ter of a foreign tongue than of that 
which was domestic to him had been 
great. Indeed, the instances of Eng- 
lishmen who were capable of writ- 
ing French correctly, even among 
those who proved the most constant 
in their attendance about a court 
where French was the language of 
conversation, were few indeed. Bo- 
lingbroke himself, for example, per- 
haps the most accomplished courtier 
of his day, wrote a sort of French, of 
which his chief correspondent, De 
Torcey, used to say, “that he never 
knew which the most to admire, the 
hardihood of the man in making the 
adventure, or the strange medley 
in which it invariably issued.” And 
if Bolingbroke, with all his time and 
love of study, lay open to this rebuff, 
it is surely not laying to the door of 
a soldier, whose whole life had been 
one of action, an invidious charge, 
when we assume that he neither was, 
nor pretended to be, such a French- 
man as these Despatches would lead 
the world to believe. 

In the next place, we have some- 
thing like an acknowledgment from 
the duke himself that he never wrote, 
on important subjects, at least, in 
French to any one, except by the hand 
of another. There is extant among 
the Hanover Papers, in the volume 
marked “ The Princes,” a_ letter 
written by the duke in English, 
wherein he apologises for having 
made use of his mother-tongue, and 
gives his reason, namely, because 
“ poore Cardonale is sicke.” Now we 
are not inclined, in reference to this 
fact, to go all the lengths to which 
Macpherson suffers himself to be 
carried. We do not believe that 
Marlborough “could not write the 
French language at all,” much less 
can we admit that, though he em- 
ployed Cardonnel to write for him, 
‘‘when he wished to give effect to 
what he said he transcribed his se- 
cretary’s draughts with his own 
hand.” ‘The duke’s time was too 
precious to be wasted in the labour 
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of transcription ; for the transcription, 
be it observed, if practised at all, 
must have been not partial, but uni- 
versal. And, with regard to his ca- 
pabilities, the chances are that he 
who spent some years in a French 
camp, and was undeniably master 
enough of the French tongue to 
hold his own in conversation, both 
might have been and was able to 
express himself, if the necessity were 
urgent, so as to be understood, at 
least, upon paper. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that he felt himself 
sufficiently at home in that language 
to correspond with parties before 
whom it was an object with him 
always to appear in a light not 
merely favourable but commanding. 
We are, therefore, persuaded that all 
these despatches which Sir George 
Murray has with so much care put 
forth to the world as veritable copies 
from the duke’s autograph are of Mr. 
Cardonnel’s composition, and not the 
duke’s; that the duke gave the sub- 
stance, perhaps at times even the par- 
ticulars, in English, but that his secre- 
tary either filled up the sketch or 
translated the substance into French. 
And, if this notion of ours be a just 
one, then all the defence which can 
be set up for loading these volumes 
with matter which is to the great 
body of the English public worthless, 
falls to the ground. 

But what, it will be said, becomes of 
the testimony to the genuineness of the 
Marlborough correspondence which is 
to be found in the similarity between 
the handwriting, as it is traced in the 
duke’s private and in his public de- 
spatches? We answer, that the as- 
sumed similarity has not yet been 
proved. The manuscripts have never 
been submitted to our inspection, nor, 
as far as we know, to that of any 
other uninterested person, neither 
has the editor said a word about 
them in his preface. But, supposing 
the case to be as assumed, what then ? 
Are not men to be found who by 
dint of practice bring themselves to 
write a character so closely resem- 
bling that of other men, that ordi- 
nary persons would be puzzled to 
distinguish between them? Nay, is 
it not accounted a merit in the pri- 
vate secretary of a statesman, or 
other public functionary, that he has 
the knack of imitating the hand- 
writing of his principal to a hair’s- 
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breadth ? How much manual labour 
is saved by this! yea, and what a 
stock of credit for condescension and 
alacrity in replying to letters is se- 
cured to the great man! And all 
this, be it observed, without the 
smallest thought of deceit or vain- 
glory on either side. We should 
like to know how many out of the 
multitudes of Wellington franks and 
autographs, which are at this moment 
hoarded up as pearls of price in all 
parts of the world, were written by 
the duke? Probably not one in 
fifty. For all who are acquainted 
with Mr. Algernon Greville, his 
grace’s private secretary, are aware 
that in addition to his merit in other 
respects, to his integrity, his intelli- 
gence, and his great aptitude for bu- 
siness, this quality belongs to him, 
that he writes at pleasure such an 
exact fac-simile of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s hand, that the most prying 
and skilful in such matters would 
find it a hard matter to tell which 
is the copy and which the original. 

And now, having stated without 
reserve our own views of the compa- 
rative merits of the present publica- 
tion, it becomes our duty to account 
for the first appearance of such a 
work in our own days, which we 
shall do in our own words, rather 
than in those of the editor, because 
the latter appears to us hardly to 
have gone at sufficient length into 
the matter. 

It is well known that among the 
many remarkable persons who flou- 
rished in the seventeenth century, 
and gave a character to the age, there 
was none more remarkable in every 
point of view than Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough. Resolute, enterpris- 
ing, imperious, full of ambition, cold 
as regarded her constitutional tem- 
perament, and wanting in all, except 
personal beauty, which goes to form 
the perfect woman, Sarah Jennings 
yet contrived, when only sixteen 
years of age, toinspire John Churchill 
with a passion so true that, never to 
the end of life does his fancy appear 
to have wandered from her, or the 
most remote desire to have arisen in 
his mind of which she was not they 
object. low far she repaid such 
love in kind is a problem which it 
might be difficult to solve; but this 
much is beyond dispute, that next to 


herself she esteemed her husband 
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above ail earthly things, and that his 
glory, his popularity, because in some 
sort she shared it with him, was to 
her of more importance than even 
money, of which she was immo- 
derately fond. Her reply to the 
Duke of Somerset, who, on Marl- 
borough’s death, made to her a 
tender of his hand, is matter of 
history. “She would not permit 
the emperor of the world to suc- 
ceed in that heart which had once 
been devoted to John Duke of Marl- 
borough.” And though it be true 
that, at sixty years of age, the blood, 
even of the most sanguine, begins to 
run sedately, yet it would be unge- 
nerous to distrust the reality of a 
feeling so honourable to her who 
pooees it. She had loved her 
nusband, as far as she was capable of 
loving any thing, with a steady at- 
tachment, for more than forty years ; 
and she could not bring herself to 
transfer even such interest as she 
had to bestow upon domestic ties to 
another. 

From the operation of causes which 
it will be our business, by and by, to 
explain, there had settled over the 
great Duke of Marlborough, for many 
years before he died, a dense cloud of 
unpopularity. The government of 
the day either persecuted or trusted 
him only in part. The mob abhorred 
him, and a whole host of party writers 
= forth, continually, libels upon 
nis conduct, and upon the motives 
which led to it. And there was no 
one—such as Dr. Friend had been to 
the eccentric Earl of Peterborough 
—who seemed disposed to step for- 
ward, and, at the risk of a little per- 
sonal and temporary inconvenience, 
to vindicate his good name from re- 
proach. Moreover, this bitter feel- 
ing long survived the individual who 
had been the object of it; so much 
so, indeed, that the duchess, anxious 
as she was to set his character right 
with the world, failed in finding par- 
ties to whom, for reasons never satis- 
factorily explained, she conceived 
that she would be justified in in- 
trusting the management of an affair 
so delicate. After looking about in 
various directions, she at last fixed 
upon two men, both of considerable 
eminence in their day; first, upon 
Richard Glover, the author of Le- 
onidas, and one of the many re- 
puted authors of Junius’s Letters; 
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and, next, on David Mullet, or 
Mulloch, a native of Perthshire, 
whose Eurydize, not less than his un- 
panne attack upon Admiral Byng, 

ave long since passed into oblivion. 
But the restrictions imposed upon 
them were so rigid, particularly as 
regards the approval of the manner 
in which the task might have been 
performed, that not even the hope of 
earning the thousand pounds which 
she assigned as the price of their la- 
bour induced either of them to un- 
dertake it. Glover refused at once 
to have any thing to say to the Me- 
moir; and Mullet, after keeping the 
papers by him for awhile, died, 
without having so much as arranged 
them. Archdeacon Cox informs us, 
that, “ being restored to the family, 
and, with others of less value, de- 
posited at Blenheim, they were regu- 
larly arranged, by order of the late 
duke.” But this is evidently a mis- 
take. It had been expressly stipu- 
lated in the duchess’s will, that the 
materials which she had supplied 
should, in the event of Mullet’s 
failure to make use of them, be re- 
stored to the executors; and these, 
though they were too right-minded 
to alienate from the family the re- 
cords of its founder's greatness, lodged 
them apart from the other archives, 
and gave no intimation of their 
hiding-place. Hence the disappoint- 
ment attending researches repeatedly 
made after a series of the duke’s 
correspondence, from 1702 to 1712, 
which was known to be in existence; 
but which neither Cox himself, nor 
any others of his predecessors in the 
same field, ever had an opportunity 
to consult. And hence, also, the ex- 
citement occasioned by the unlooked- 
for recovery of the treasure, under 
circumstances of which Sir George 
Murray gives the following account : 


‘When the present Duke of Marl- 
borough succeeded to the honours and 
estates of his ancestors, he found that 
the house of Blenheim was in a condition 
which rendered considerable repairs and 
alterations necessary. In the course of 
these operations, a place of security for 
the archives of the family was construct- 
ed; and several deeds and documents of 
that nature having hitherto remained de- 
posited in a a record-room at a house 
which had been occasionally occupied by 
the land-steward, orders were given b 
the duke for the transfer of such of these 
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as should be found to be of any value to 
the room which had recently been pre- 
ared for that purpose at Blenheim. 
When these removals were carrying into 
effect, the series of letters above alluded 
to was discovered.” 


Who can wonder that the disco- 
very of this long-lost treasure should 
have occasioned great joy in the 
ducal family, and among their con- 
nexions ? At last, it was imagined 
that the means of doing full justice to 
the character of one of the most il- 
lustrious men whom England has 
nroduced were available; and the 
impression was the stronger, that 
there were found, side by side with 
his grace’s own despatches, letters, al- 
most equally numerous, of his se- 
cretary, Mr. Cardonnel; and a jour- 
nal written by his grace’s chaplain, 
Dr. Hare, afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester. All these documents, 
contained in twenty-eight folio 
volumes, were placed in the hands of 
Sir George Murray, to be used as he 
should judge expedient ; and the re- 
sults of his deliberations are now be- 
fore us. Let us deal both with the 
letters themselves and with the great 
man who wrote them in the spirit of 
candour and perfect impartiality. 

The family of Churchill, now, in 
the male line, we believe, absolutely 
extinct, was of Norman extraction. 
Its founder, Roger de Courcil, came 
over with William the Conqueror, 
and is described in Domesday Book 
as the lord of many manors ; some of 
which lay in Wilts, other in Somer- 
set, others in Dorset, and others in 
Salop. Ile had several sons, who 
spread themselves into different 
counties. The immediate ancestors of 
the great Duke of Marlborough struck 
root first in Somersetshire, whence, 
having gradually laid aside their 
Norman patronymic, they removed 
into Devonshire. But they did not 
abide there more than three hundred 
years; for early in the seventeenth 
century we find them in Dorset- 
shire. There they settled, upon an 
estate which originally belonged to 
the Montacutes, namely, Newland, in 
the parish of Wotton Glanville. 
The Churchills appear to have been 
good men and true, from generation 
togeneration. Both the grandfather 
and the father of the hero of Ra- 
milies were stanch Royalists, and 
both paid the penalty which in times 
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of trouble was usually exacted from 
gentlemen of their way of thinking. 
The former was heavily fined, but 
kept his estate ; the latter, unable to 
pay the enormous sum that was laid 
upon it, left Newland, to be taken 

ion of by commissioners under 
the Commonwealth. He retired with 
his wife, the daughter of Sir John 
Drake, to her father’s mansion of 
Ash, in Devonshire, where, on the 
24th of June, 1650, the subject of 
this article was born. 

The father of the duke was ad- 
dicted to that species of literature 
which, if it work out little benefit to 
the world of living men, gives agree- 
able occupation to the minds of such 
as fall into it. He was a bit of an 
antiquary and a herald, became one 
of the first members of the Royal 
Society, and wrote a book, which he 
called Divi Britannici, which is of 
some value, as throwing light upon 
the devices on the shields of the 
European monarchs, and stoutly ad- 
vocates, as might be expected from 
its author, the divine right of kings 
to do wrong. Charles II. seems to 
have behaved better to this gentle- 
man than to many other cavaliers 
who made equal sacrifices in the 
cause of his family. Mr. Churchill 
was knighted, had employment of 
different sorts under the crown con- 
ferred upon him, saw his children, 
of whom five survived him, prosper- 
ing in the world, and died in pos- 
session of the family estate, with the 
demesne of Montem annexed to it. 

The eldest member of Sir Winslow 
Churchill's family was a daughter, 
Arabella, who, entering at an early 
age into the family of the Duchess of 
York, became the mistress of her 
protector’s husband, and bore him 
two sons and two daughters. The 
illustrious Duke of Berwick derived 
his descent from this connexion. 
John the next in point of seniority, 
became page to his sister’s paramour ; 
George entered the naval service ; 
Charles that of the army; and both 
rose to rank, as well as to distinc- 
tion, in their respective professions. 

There seems to be much doubt as 
to the course of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s early education. That 
he learned to read, while under a 
clergyman near Ash, and was a pu- 
pil, though only a very passing one, 
in St. Paul's school, seems to be ad- 
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mitted; but what amount of know- 
ledge he acquired in either situation 
is not known; for the tale which 
describes him as acquiring his taste 
for military glory from the perusal of 
Vegetius, while a scholar at St. Paul’s, 
is a poetic fiction. ‘This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that, having become 
a page at the early age of twelve, he 
obtained an ensigncy in one of the 
regiments of foot-guards just as he 
completed hissixteenth year; and that 
he proceeded immediately afterwards 
to Tangiers, at that time an English 
settiement, and the seat of constant 
hostilitics with the Moors. His so- 
journ in Africa did not, however, 
extend beyond a few months. James, 
now devoted to his sister, recalled 
him ; and, for about two years, that 
is to say, up to 1672, he remained at 
the court, where he received con- 
tinual marks of favour, not only 
from the duke, but from the king. 

Mr. Churchill’s genius was milita- 
ry, in no common degree. He there- 
fore eagerly embraced the quote 
nity that was presented to him of 
accompanying the Duke of Mon- 
mouth to the army of Louis XIV., 
which Charles, with a grievous dis- 
regard of his country’s interests, re- 
inforced with six thousand soldiers, 
and encouraged to work out the sub- 
jugation of Europe. There the young 
soldier soon became a favourite. In 
the course of the campaigns that fol- 
lowed, he repeatedly distinguished 
himself, especially at the siege of 
Nimeguen, and in the assault of an 
outwork before Maestricht: indeed, 
the great Turenne, no mean judge 
in such matters, prognosticated that, 
should the occasion arise, “the hand- 
some Englishman,” as he was termed, 
“would make for himself a name 
second to few in the military annals 
of nations.” 

Mr. Churchill’s promotion was ra- 
pid. Ilis enemies say, that, in this 
respect, his sister's beauty and com- 
placence stood him in good stead. It 
may be so; but even they have ne- 
ver denied that he earned every step 
in professional advancement that 
was bestowed upon him; for when, 
in 1677, he returned home, the 
amount of fame which he had al- 
ready acquired was admitted to be 
the price in full of the rank of colo- 
nel to which he had attained. 

With the bachelor-life of the 
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no concern. e scandalous chro- 
nicles of a corrupt age describe it as 
sufficiently lax; and we are not go- 
ing to break a lance in this quarrel 
either with the authoress of the 
new Atalanta or with any body else. 
One fact, however, is indisputable, 
namely, that, from the date of his 
union with Sarah Jennings, no 
man could live more correctly; 
and when it is remembered that, 
in the days of “the merry mo- 
narch,” the marriage bond itself sat 
lightly on courtiers of both sexes, 
the circumstance that, at the age of 
twenty-eight, he had thoroughly 
sown his wild oats, goes some way to 
prove, that, whatever his practices 
might have been, his moral princi- 
ples had never become absolutely vi- 
tiated. 

Colonel Churchill had always 
stood high in the favour of his royal 
master. During the latter years of 
Charles IL, after the difficulties of 
his situation began to shew them- 
selves, James gave more and more of 
his confidence to the young soldier ; 
and Churchill, though not blind to 
the weakness of his master’s conduct, 
stood gallantly by him. He accom- 
panied the Duke to Scotland; he 
was with him in the Gloucester 
yacht when that ill-fated vessel 
went down in Yarmouth Roads, and 
stood by the gangway to protect the 
descent of the royal exile into the 
boat. He steadily refused to sanc- 
tion the measures that were sug- 
gested for the exclusion of James, on 
account of his religion, from the 
throne, and, by his skilful diplo- 
macy, contributed largely to defeat 
them. “ Though I have an aversion 
to Popery,” said he, “ yet [am not 
less averse to persecution for con- 
science’ sake, and will never consent 
to see any one set aside from his in- 
heritance upon bare supposition of 
intentional evils.” James evinced his 
gratitude, as soon as the clouds that 
covered him were broken, by pro- 
curing for his friend a Scotch peer- 
age, by the style of Lord Churchill, 
of Aymooth ; and when his sister 
married Prince George of Denmark, 
Lady Churchill became, partly 
through his influence, lady of the 
bedchamber to the bride. 

The death of Charles, and the ac- 
cession of James II. to the throne, 
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opened new prospects to many others 
than Lord Churchill The latter 
seemed, indeed, to be placed by that 
event in the highway to preferment ; 
for one of the first acts of the new 
sovereign was to employ his friend 
on a mission to Paris, and, after his 
return, to raise him to the English 

rage by the title of Baron Church- 
ill, of Sandridge, in the county of 
Hertford. But circumstances were 
already maturing themselves which 
need control both the new peer’s 
destiny and that of his master ; and 
if Churchill did not fall immediately 
within the influence of their mag- 
netism, it is certain that he was not 
blind, even at that early period, to 
the fact of its existence. 

Far be it from us to justify James IT. 
He was an unmitigated bigot, hating 
the civil constitution of his country, 
not for its own sake, but because it 
was opposed to the spirit of Popery, 
and determined, in order to advance 
the latter, to break the former down, 
let the achievement cost what it 
might. He began by proclaiming 
liberty of conscience; and he was 
resisted by the very person who had 
broken the unity of the church, on 
this plea, among others, that for his 
religious opinions, and his manner of 
ae the supreme, man is an- 
swerable to God alone. It is not, 
however, necessary for us to go into 
a lengthened argument, for the sake 
of proving, that the language of cha- 
rity was uttered by all sects, in those 
days, only while they were them- 
selves suffering oppression. Even 
the Church of England, by far the 
most liberal of the whole, though 
she did not willingly persecute to the 
death, was loth to recognise the 
duty of toleration ; for truth was 
truth, one, and indivisible, with her 
as well as with the rest; and the 
professors of the truth, and of none 
other, were, according to the opinions 
of the wisest of her sons, the only 
class of the king’s subjects to whom 
both policy and the law of God would 
allow political power and privile, 
to be conceded. We candetect the folly 
of this; but, then, let us not forget, 
that the maxim has lost its excellence 
because the parties to whom it ap- 
plied have changed their views. 
Presbyterians, and even Independents, 
are not now of necessity republican 
in their political opinions. Neither 


are such Roman Catholics as the 
Duke of Norfolk, or Mr. Howard, of 
Corby, or even the Right Hon. 
Lalor Sheil, by principle the ad- 
vocates ofarbitrary power. But who 
will deny that the remnants of the 
solemn league and covenant were in 
James's day sworn enemies both to 
kings and to bishops; or that it entered 
into the minds of a Roman Catholic 
prince and the Roman Catholic party 
of his subjects to get rid of parlia- 
ments, and corporations, and all the 
other defences of the ae of the 
subject, as speedily as possible ? 

In most of the quarrels between 
monarchs and their people there are 
faults on both sides. Had Al- 
— Sydney and his friends been 
ess vehement than they were 
in their endeavours to exclude the 
Duke of York from the succession, 
James II. might have proved more 
moderate in his policy after he as- 
cended the throne; in which case the 
necessity for such a change in the 
constitution as was effected in 1688 
never would have occurred. But in 
those days there was no moderation 
any where. All public men were 
plotters. Some for hire, others 
through personal ambition, a few, 
and only a few, actuated by honest 
principle, intrigued and caballed, 
without much caring what the ulti- 
mate results might be, so that some 
passing and immediate inconvenience 
were set aside. One, alone, never 
lost sight of the object on which his 
heart was fixed. The stadtholder, 
William, had resolved, even in 
Charles's day, to become king of 
England ; and Fortune, and his own 
unscrupulous management, worked 
for him. He made a tool of Mon- 
mouth, and then threw him away, 
He had the skill to bend France. 
though she knew it not, to his own 
purposes. He managed to _per- 
suade the best and noblest of the 
English nobility that his views were 
disinterested ; that he desired nothing 
more than to preserve their liberties, 
as well as Protestantism, throughout 
Europe, from destruction ; and, when 
at last the king’s infatuation hurried 
on events to their crisis, none were 
more astounded by the turn which 
affairs took than some of those who 
had been the most forward to pro- 
mote it. 

The part which Lord Churchill 
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took in the transactions of this me- 
morable era seems to us to deserve 
neither the unmitigated censure 
with which his enemies speak of it, 
nor the extravagant praise which 
has been heaped upon it by his 
friends. It was the offspring of'a 
stern necessity, and it was enacted 
with a view to results different in 
many respects from those which ac- 
tually befell. For example, Churchill 
was no believer in the absurd warm- 
ing-pan story, nor ever effected to 
believe it. He never called in ques- 
tion, publicly or in private, the legiti- 
macy of the Pretender; but he was 
not on that account the more recon- 
ciled to the arbitrary proceedings 
that went on around hin, nor were 
his hopes of better things to come at 
all enlarged by it. On the contrary, 
he saw in the birth of that child an 
assurance given, that without some 
strong effort on the part of the 
nation, the civil and religious liber- 
ties of the English people were lost ; 
for a prince, educated as the son 
of James II. could not fail to be, 
would never relax from the endea- 
vours which his father was making ; 
and, should the one leave aught in- 
complete in his scheme of absolute 
power, the other would be sure, 
when he ascended the throne, to go 
through with it. Accordingly, after 
remonstrating with the king, after 
telling him to his face of the dangers 
with which he was surrounded, 
Churchill, finding that no good was 
to be accomplished in that quarter, 
turned to another. In 1687, but not 
sooner, he entered into correspondence 
with the Prince of Orange. He was 
one of the leading men who encou- 
raged the prince to carry out the 
projected invasion of England; and 
the letter which he wrote, bearing date 
August 4, 1688, is familiar to every 
reader of English history. But he 
never contemplated, either then or at 
a subsequent period, the transference 
of his allegiance to a foreigner, or a 
breach in the line of succession; for 
the same Churchill who deserted 
James to join William, and left be- 
hind him at the head-quarters of the 
former a frank and manly avowal of 
the regret which he experienced in 
so doing, voted in the convention 
parliament for a regency. And 
when at last it became apparent that 
the only alternative lay between an 
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unconditional restoration of James 
and the conferring of the crown upon 
William, Lord Churchill absented 
himself from the House, being unable, 
through a deep sense of duty, to 
support the former proposition ; and 
altogether disinclined, as well upon 
public as on private grounds, to 
sanction the latter. "When, however, 
the throne had been declared vacant, 
and a new line of succession was pro- 
posed, and, to a certain extent, worked 
out, he came in, like a true patriot, 
to the arrangement, and even used 
his influence with the Princess Anne 
to obtain her concurrence in the 
change. And we are bound to say 
that, throughout the whole affair, 
his behaviour is above reproach ; for, 
if he abandoned his first patron, the 
course was adopted not without much 
suffering and great danger to him- 
self; while his loyalty to the person 
of the king gave way only to a 
higher iedele—t the duty which 
he owed to an entire nation, and 
what we verily believe to have been, 
in his case, though we should be shy 
of extending our faith much wider, 
to a conscientious regard for the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church, 
as these had been settled at the Re- 
formation. 

Thus far Lord Churchill appears 
to us to have acted like a good man 
and an honest citizen. The more 
vehement of the Jacobites never for- 
gave him; indeed the stories which 
were invented respecting his treasons, 
real and imaginary, were endless, 
For it was gravely reported, and in 
many circles believed, that he had 
intended to seize James, and, if need 
be, to put him to death with his own 
hand. But time has dispersed these 
idle mists; and if some slight re- 
proach attach to him for having ac- 
cepted at the hands of the usurper 
the earldom of Marlborough, let it 
not be forgotten that he had very 
little choice in the case. His reluc- 
tance to acknowledge William as his 
lawful sovereign was well known. 
Had he gone farther, and declined 
the honours which the new king 
hastened to confer upon him, common 
prudence must have suggested the 
expediency of a flight from the realm ; 
and, in this case, whither could he 
have betaken himself? 

For some time subsequently to the 
revolution, Marlborough appears to 
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have devoted his energies to support 
the new order of things. Ile es- 

oused, indeed, the quarrel of the 

rincess Anne ; for a decided quarrel 
soon arose between her, and her sister, 
and brother-in-law, and proved 
mainly instrumental in wringing from 
William and Mary the annual al- 
lowance of 50,000/., which these re- 
volutionary sovereigns were most 
unwilling to grant to her. Doubtless 
his proceeding in this case told against 
him; for William was a mean-minded 
man, and never forgave a personal 
slight, or what he believed to be 
such, however skilful he might be in 
disguising his sentiments from the 
world. Accordingly, Earl Marl- 
borough was still regarded as worthy 
of trust, for William sent him to the 
Low Countries to take the command 
of the English contingent, and to earn 
for himself fresh glory in a field 
which was in every respect agreeable 
to him; and by and by, in spite of 
his refusal to serve in any army 
which might be opposed to his old 
master, he proceeded to Ireland like- 
wise, wherein, as soon as James had 
retired from it, he put an effectual 
stop to the rebellion. Still the fact 
is beyond question, that he was all 
the while in correspondence with 
James, and the heads of the party 
which looked to a second restoration ; 
and we do think, that all the cif- 
cumstances of the times, and of his 
own position, being taken into ac- 
count, the proceeding, however re- 
pulsive to our more rigid notions 
of right and wrong, is not much to 
be wondered at. 

The truth is, that of all the cor- 
rupted periods in the history of this 
country the age of the Revolution is, 
perhaps, the most corrupt. Few 
public men made so much as a pre- 
tence in those days to integrity of 
purpose, or even of character. The 
people were, indeed, well disposed. 
There was among them a strong re- 
ligious feeling ; and this it was which 
induced them to consent to that 
change of dynasty from which in 
their secret souls they were averse, 
but which their leaders assured them 
was absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the church to which 
they were devoted. But as to the 
great men, the aristocracy, titled or 
untitled, they desired nothing, ex- 
cept the advancement of their per- 
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sonal influence and the general ag- 

ndisement of their order. Now 
William, being little disposed to hu- 
mour them in this, being arbitrary and 
dogmatical, and altogether disinclined 
to, share his power with any portion 
of his subjects, soon excited against 
himself so violent a feeling, that the 
very leaders of the party which had 
combined to bring him over were 
the foremost in devising schemes for 
the destruction of their own handy- 
work. Nor can we blame Marl- 
borough, if, being cognisant of all 
this, he should have taken steps to 
secure himself against the conse- 
quences of a counter - revolution, 
which, if it came to pass without his 
concurrence or against his will, must 
have led to the ruin of his fortunes, 
eae to the destruction of his 
ife. No doubt his fame would have 
stood better at this day, had he 
enacted the part either of Dundee or 
of Argyle; of whom, the former 
never gave in his adhesion to Wil- 
liam at all, and died on the field re- 
sisting him; while the latter, what- 
ever his real motives might have 
been, was throughout a steady and 
consistent revolutionist. But the 
political position of Marlborough was 
different from those of either, and, if 
he bent himself to the gale with some- 
what more of pliability than could 
now be wished, we are bound to make 
all allowances for him, situated as he 
was, and we do so willingly. 

It is certain that Marlburough had 
never gone heart and hand into the 
change ofdynasty. Itis not less true 
that William’scold and repulsive man- 
ner, his predilection for foreigners, 
and extreme jealousy of the Esta- 
blished Church, went far to keep this 
feeling, on Marlborough’s part, from 
subsiding. Neither is it the smallest 
imputation upon his honesty to be- 
lieve that these causes had operated 
to confirm him in his determination 
of providing against any exigency 
that might arise. The extreme 
rigour, too, with which he was treated, 
his imprisonment in the Tower, on 
charges brought against him by a 
miscreant of the name of Young, 
his subsequent exclusion from court, 
and the erasure of his name from 
the list of privy-councillors, could not 
but tend more and more to disgust 
him with a state of affairs which, in 
the form which it had assumed, was 
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not of his working out. Nevertheless, 
we can find no excuse for the betrayal, 
by him and his friend Godolphin, of 
the intended —— against the 
French fleet in Brest. He was not 
at that time, more than at any pre- 
vious period, committed to the cause 
of his old master. On the contrary, 
he had just made a strong effort, 
through the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
the new secretary of state, to be re- 
ceived into favour with King Wil- 
liam, and to be put in command of 
the allied army in the Low Countries. 
And though it be true that the 
tidings were despatched so tardily, 
that the fact of their having had any 
effect in saving the French fleet is 
disputed, that circumstance only goes, 
in our opinion, to inculpate Marl- 
borough the more ; because it was a 
double treason, a selling of both 
parties, or rather, a mean endeavour 
to put himself in a favourable light 
with the one, while, against the charge 
of having wrought the other harm, 
he could, in the event ofa discovery, 
defend himself. In like manner it 
was a base thing either to propose, as 
he did, the dismissal of the Dutch 
guards from William’s service, with 
a view to render the new king help- 
less, and then to betray him, or to 
pretend to James that such were his 
motives, while his views went no 
farther than the redress of a national 
wrong. But, grievous as these blots 
may be in the character of so great 
a man, they do not place it in so un- 
favourable a point of view as others, 
of which it remains to take notice. 
While Marlborough thus played 
fast and loose between the revolu- 
tionary and the Jacobite parties, he 
seemed to throw for great stakes: he 
risked life and property for a cause 
which seemed at least to be national. 
The time drew on when, to predi- 
cate this of him, is all but impos- 
sible. Mary fell ill. Should she 
die, there would stand, according to 
the Act of Settlement, only one life, 
that of William, between the Princess 
Anne and the throne; and with the 
Princess Anne the influence of Lord 
and Lady Marlborough was para- 
mount. Here, then, was a trial of 
principle. Marlborough knew that 
the Princess Anne would do what- 
ever he should recommend ; that she 
would either keep aloof from Wil- 
liam, between whom and herself 
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there was no cordiality, and throw 
the weight of her interests into her 
father’s scale; or else, conciliating 
the king, de facto, secure for herself 
a reversion of the crown as soon as, 
by Williamn’s demise, it became dis- 
posable. Marlborough advised her 
to pursue the latter course, and she 
did pursue it. Life was hardly ex- 
tinct in her sister, ere she wrote to 
William, acknowledging him as the 
rightful occupant of the throne, and 
renewing the pledge of fidelity to his 
— and government, which she 
nad formerly given. But so little 
satisfied was she with her own con- 
duct, that she wrote immediately 
afterwards to St. Germains, implor- 
ing her father’s pardon, and be- 
seeching him to sanction both what 
she had then done, and what she by 
and by proposed todo. James, how- 
ever, would listen to no compromise; 
and the chances, therefore, are, that 
had Providence not so ordered mat- 
ters as that his death befell before 
that of William, the results to Eng- 
land, both then and at the present 
hour, would have been serious. 

Mary died the 28th of December, 
1694. William then reigned alone, 
and Anne was accepted, both by him 
and by the nation, as the heir-ap- 
parent of the throne. From that 
time forth we hear no more of Marl- 
borough as a plotter for the restora- 
tion of the exiled family. On terms 
of courtesy with the son of his ancient 
patron, he always continued to be; 
but that he entertained at any time 
serious thoughts of placing James ILI. 
upon the throne of his ancestors, 
there is no evidence; while, on the 
contrary, he seems to have become 
a Tory revolutionist to the back-bone, 
a steady supporter of William’s go- 
vernment, and a not less uncom- 
promising worshipper of the rising 
sun, in the person of William’s sis- 
ter-in-law. For to him, by the king’s 
desire, the care of educating Anne’s 
last surviving son, was intrusted, 
and, when the young and promising 
Duke of Gloucester died, his grief, 
both on public and on private grounds, 
was unfeigned. 

Ilaving thus followed the career of 
Marlborough through its earlier and 
more delicate stages, we cannot do 
better than permit the editor of his 
Despatches to explain whence it 
came to pass that he should have 
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been carried by the current of events 
into a far nobler field of action than 
that of civil broils and y bicker- 
ings. The politics of Europe were 
then in a very anomalous state. One 
power, more grasping than the rest, 
apeared to aim at universal dominion, 
and, notwithstanding the jealousy 
with which the continental cabinets 
regarded it, seemed in a fair way of 
realising the project. But Sir George 
Murray shall tell the rest : 


“ The northern kingdoms of Europe,” 
says he, “ were engaged at that time in 
wars of their own, These had arisen 
out of a combination formed by the Czar 
Peter, by Augustus, king of Poland, and 
by the King of Denmark, against Charles 
XII. of Sweden, as yet only in his eight- 
eenth year. But that young monarch 
dictated peace to the King of Denmark 
at the gates of Copenhagen in the sum- 
mer of 1700, a few weeks only after the 
commencement of hostilities. He next 
defeated the Czar at Narva on the 30th 
of November in the same year, and then 
proceeded to drive the King of Poland 
out of his kingdom, and place a new 
sovereign on his throne.” 


The central and southern states of 
Europe became engaged soon after in 
the war which has generally received 
the appellation of the War of Suc- 
cession :-— 


“Tt had its origin in the death of 
Charles II, of Spain, without children to 
inherit his widely extended dominions. 
An expectation of that event had long 
prevailed, and it had naturally given 
occasion to various treaties, having for 
their real or their pretended object the 
maintenance of peace, by such an ad- 
justment of the conflicting claims of the 
competitors for the Spanish crown as 
might satisfy in some measure the reason. 
able pretensions of each, and effect such 
a distribution of the states composing the 
Spanish monarchy as should afford a 
sufficient guarantee against too great an 
accumulation of power in any one family, 
or the union of too wide an extent of 
empire in the hands of any single poten- 
tate. 

** These negotiations and the intrigues 
arising out of them, for which the pro- 
tracted debility of the King of Spain had 
afforded ample opportunities, were brought 
to a crisis by the demise of Charles at 
Madrid, on the ist of November, 1700 ; 
for it then became public that, by the last 
will of that prince, the entire of bis 
dominions was bequeathed to Philip, 
duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, 
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and grandson of Louis XIV. The King 
of France felt, or affected to feel, at first 
some degree of hesitation whether to ac- 
cept the large inheritance thus proffered 
to him for his grandson, or to abide by 
the treaties into which he himself had 
previously entered for regulating the 
Spanish succession, His decision in 
favour of the former of these alternatives 
was, however, soon made ; and he was 
led to it in part probably by personal 
vanity and family pride, and in part by 
the reflection that, in disputes likely to 
depend for their ultimate decision upon 
force of arms, the unity of will and of 
action which a single authority possesses 
has generally proved an over-match for 
any combination of different states, how- 
ever extensive. 

“ The Duke of Anjou arrived in Spain 
in the beginning of the year 1701, and 
was crowned at Madrid under the name 
of Philip V., not without the seeming 
approbation of the Spaniards in general, 
whose chief concern it then was to avert 
every arrangement to effect a dismember- 
ment of their monarchy. The Spanish 
Netherlands had been early secured for 
the new king by the Elector of Bavaria, 
who was at that time governor-general 
of those important possessions. Sardinia, 
Naples, Sicily, the Milanese, and the 
other minor parts of the monarchy situa- 
ted in Italy, acquiesced in the order of 
things, and the distant colonies of Spain 
followed likewise the destination given 
to the mother-country by the will of the 
deceased monarch. Philip V. was soon 
acknowledged in point of outward for- 
mality by the powers of Europe in general, 
but not by the Emperor of Germany. 
That prince considered his interest to be 
too much injured, and his pride was too 
deeply wounded, to admit of his harbour- 
ing any other than hostile thoughts, or 
his acquiescing, even in appearance, in 
any arrangement which should suddenly 
transfer to a rival family the whole or the 
greater part even of those extensive do- 
minions which had formed the proud in- 
heritance of the elder branch of his own 
house. The first step taken by the em- 
peror towards actual war was to lay 
claim to the duchy of Milan as a part of 
the empire ; aud he supported his claim 
by ordering troops to move into Italy, 
under the command of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. On the other hand, to oppose 
the Imperialists, and uphold the pre- 
tensions of the king, Philip of Spain, in 
Lombardy, an army marched forward to 
the Adige, consisting of Spanish and 
French troops, and a subsidised corps of 
the forces of the Duke of Savoy, who had 
the title of generalissimo conferred upon 
him,—the chief authority being, however, 
in reality, possessed by the general who 
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commanded the French troops. The 
Duke of Mantua was induced, also, to al- 
low that city to be occupied by a French 
garrison. These measures led to the 
commencement of hostilities in Italy in 
the summer of 1701, during which Prince 
Eugene obliged his opponents to fall 
back from the Adige into a country be- 
hind the river Ogho, But, oe the 
contest had thus begun in Italy, negotia- 
tions were still carried on at the Hague 
between France, England, and Holland, 
for the osteitsible object of averting a ge- 
neral war; but the grasping ambition, 
and the arrogant tone of the French mo- 
narch on the one side, and the just ap- 
prehensions of his increasing power 
which were entertained, left little room 
to anticipate that these diplomatic dis. 
cussions would ayail in reality for any 
other purpose than that of enabling each 
party to seek for additional support, and 
to make additional preparations for the 
impending contest. In the month of 
March 1702, an event occurred which, 
had it happened sooner, might, perhaps, 
have abated the zeal and disturbed the 
unanimity of the powers that were ad- 
verse to the policy of France,—that 
event was the death of William, king of 
England, and stadtholder of Holland ; 
but the plans of that able prince had 
been brought to such a degree of ma- 
turity before his demise, and were so 
promptly and so decidedly adopted by 
his successor on the English throne, that 
the death of the king produced no altera« 
tion in the general tendency of public 
affairs throughout the central and south. 
ern parts of Europe. The alliances al- 
ready formed with the emperor and the 
states-general of Holland were confirmed, 
and war against France was declared on 
the part of the three powers on the 4th 
of May, 1702. Immediately on her ac- 
cession to the throne, Queen Anne had 
named her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, generalissimo of her land 
forces, and lord high-admiral, and had 
conferred upon the Karl of Marlborough 
the appointment of captain-general, both 
at home and abroad, and, soon after- 
wards, that also of master-general of the 
ordnance, Lord Marlborough was also 
charged with a mission, as ambassador 
extraordinary, for the purpose of com. 
pleting at the Hague those arrange- 
ments which the evident approach of 
war rendered it necessary no longer to 
delay. He returned from that mission 
on the 26th of March, and his corre- 
spondence commences in the following 
month, The first two letters of Marl- 
borough are of a date prior to that of his 
setting out a second time for the Conti- 
nent, to assume his station there as a 
military commander; and these two let. 
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ters may give occasion, perhaps not im- 
properly, for the remark, that throughout 
the whole of his correspondence it will 
be found that the task of keeping the 
several parties to the alliance against 
France firm to the common cause was one 
of the most arduous of the duties he had 
to perform. The ability, the temper, and 
the knowledge of the characters of men 
which he evinced in the discharge of that 
duty, form also one, and not the least 
important one, amongst the many qualifi- 
cations which so eminently fitted him 
for the station he was called upon to fill. 

“* The earliest act of hostilities in that 
part of the general theatre of the war 
which comes first under notice in the Marl- 
borough Despatches was the attack made 
by the allies on the small town of Kaisers- 
werth, a place on the right bank of the 
Rhine, belonging to the Elector of Co- 
logne, but into which a garrison of French 
troops had been thrown in consequence 
of that elector being, like his brother 
the Elector of Bavaria, entirely de- 
voted to French interests. The place 
surrendered on the 15th of May, but 
the main French army, which was 
destined to act against the united forces 
of England and Holland was placed by 
Louis XIV. under the orders of his 
grandson the Duke of Burgundy, assisted 
by the counsels of Marshal Boufflers. 
That army moved forward in the month 
of May into the duchy of Cleves, and it 
soon became engaged with the allied 
forces assembled on the Dutch frontiers, 
but in affairs which did not lead to im- 
portant consequences. The military ca- 
reer of Lord Marlborough in the War of 
Succession may be considered as com- 
mencing only at the time of his arrival 
at Nimeguen to assume the command of 
the army. From that period the opera- 
tions of the war will in general be suffi- 
ciently shewn by his letters and des- 
patches ; but additional observations will 
be occasionally introduced when it may 
appear that such brief notices may be 
useful in bringing under the reader’s no- 
tice, without reference to other works, a 
general outline of the contemporaneous 
occurrences of the war.” 


We cannot undertake to follow the 
great general, step by step, through 
the long series of triumphs which 
distinguished his career in the War 
of Succession. Immense difficulties 
encountered him at every step, the 
gravest of which lay in the divided 
nature of his command; for, though 
the States had directed their officers 
in general terms to obey him, the 
latter usually waited for explicit 
orders from the Hague, before they 
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would adventure upon any move- 
ment of importance. That he over- 
came them all only proves that 
his temper was singularly under 
his own control, and the resources 
of his genius inexhaustible. For 
many a brilliant opportunity of 
striking a blow was lost, and many a 
well-arranged plan so completel 
broken up, that to go through wit 
it, even in part, was impossible. 
Marlborough did not fail to remon- 
strate against this state of things; 
and, after much delay and the en- 
durance of innumerable inconveni- 
encies, he prevailed to have it altered. 
But the necessity for making such 
remonstrances very soon arose, as 
the following letter, dated within a 
few days of his entrance on the com- 
mand, will shew :— 


“To M. de Bothmar. 
** A. Nimégue, 6 Juillet, 1702. 


** Monsieur, — M. le Lieutenant-gé- 
néral Somerfeldt vient d’arriver, et m’a 
extrémement surpris et méme mortifié en 
m’apprenant gu’il ne pouvait agir avec 
Ses troupes sans vos ordres, ce qui est de 
telle conséquence, que, si je pouvais me 
dispenser d'ici, je serais parti dés cette 
nuit pour la Haye, afin de vous prier de les 
dépécher sans le moindre retardement. 
Vous savez, monsieur, combien cela im- 
porte a la cause commune oi nous sommes 
tous engagés et a laquelle je sais que 
vous étes en particulier si bien inten- 
tionné. C’est pourquoi j’ose vous con- 
jurer, monsieur, de ne perdre pas un 
moment de temps 4 nous renvoyer le 
courrier avec les ordres nécessaires pour 
la marche de vos troupes; cela est d’au- 
tant plus pressant que nous faisons état de 
marcher avec l’armeé dimanche prochain. 
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J‘attendrai le retour du courrier avec la 
derniére impatience, et serais toujours 
** Trés sincérement, 
** Monsieur,” &c. 


If Marlborough had serious diffi- 
culties to contend against abroad, at 
home the tide ran strong in his 
favour. ‘There was a romantic friend- 
ship between the countess and the 
queen ; and the extraordinary talents 
of the former enabled her to exercise 
for awhile unbounded influence over 
the latter. She not only procured 
for her husband the office of captain- 
general of the forces, but she obtained 
for him unlimited control over the 
finances of the country, by placing 
in the post. of treasurer Sydney 
Godolphin, a near connexion by mar- 
Tiage of the general, and the most 
intimate and confidential of his friends. 
To be sure, there were other mem- 
bers of the cabinet whose views were 
adverse to the policy which Marl- 
borough advocated. Rochester and 
the Ultra-Tories—if we may apply to 
statesmen of the eighteenth century 
a term which was invented in the 
nineteenth — were cold in reference 
to the French war. They would 
have backed out of William’s en- 
gagements altogether, had not the 
queen’s personal love for Lady Marl- 
borough thwarted them ; and, failing 
in this did their best to engage Eng- 
land in the combat, not as a principal, 
but an auxiliary. But here again 
Marlborough and Godolphin proved 
too strong for them. The queen fol- 
lowed the advice of her favourite; 
and, had there been in the latter a 
little more of moderation, she would 
have doubtless sought ‘no other ad- 
vice to the end of her reign. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF GIRLS’ FASHIONABLE SCHOOLS. 


Berorr we throw out any hints on 
the subject of the present inquiry, 
we must request our readers to bear 
in mind, that we assume as facts the 
extension of womanly duties, and the 
necessity of more active exertion 
than has hitherto been required from 
the sex. It would take too much 
time and space for us to state the 
causes from which we have drawn 
such inferences; but we need only 
point to our machinery and our dis- 
tant colonies, to the eager rush made 
in every profession and calling of 
life, to be assured that the leisure of 
“ merry Englonde” is fast growing 
into “all work, and no play.” Wo- 
men will share in the social revolu- 
tion: indeed, by every token we 
may know that, for the future, the 
bulk of English women, married and 
single, must bear their part in the 
work of life. With those, therefore, 
whose views of womanhood do not 
range beyond the vista of society, we 
have nothing in common; but of 
those who believe that woman is ca- 
pable of being more than a toy or 
a slave we would ask, “ Have the 
means of improvement kept pace 
with the growing demands on the 
powers of women?” “ Is their edu- 
cation suited to their extended re- 
sponsibilities ?” Surely, the means 
as yet provided are ill suited to at- 
tain the end; for, if women are 
henceforth to be members of a com- 
monwealth, girls should be trained 
to a sense of high moral responsibi- 
lity and sell-dependence. Now 
what is the broad mark on the or- 
dinary means of providing instruc- 
tion—to wit, schools? Tine lady- 
ism. Mistress, teacher, pupil, house- 
hold, all bear the same impress. 
One might be tempted to believe, 
that the end most schoolmistresses 
propose to themselves in teaching is 
to get themselves handsome houses, 
furnish sumptuous drawing-rooms, 
keep livery servants, and, perhaps, 
equipages, and to make purses for 
themselves out of the credulous 
vanity and craving for stylishness in 
their employers. But when one 
thinks of the homes of her pupils, 
and the daily economy practised by 

ents and elder sisters to obtain 
or them the advantages of an in- 
struction which is to fit them for 


life, the strain to keep up appear- 
ances which pervades the whole 
establishment makes one sick at 
heart. The ancients regarded the 
teaching of the young as a trust too 
sacred to be undertaken for hire; 
and not till Greece became degene- 
rate did the public instructors ac- 
cept payment for their services. Our 
modern system is in the opposite ex- 
treme. We do not wish that ho- 
nourable exertion should be denied 
its reward; but a system that is car- 
ried on by the heads in a mercenary 
spirit must implant in the pupils’ 
minds a false valuation of the world’s 
oods. Within the walls of their 

ouse of discipline girls learn to 
grasp after show and pomp; and, as 
women can rarely acquire these for 
themselves, they are taught to look 
at marriage as the means of making 
their fortune. Thus their education 
is but a training for somewhat in 
prospect; they are taught to live 
upon expectancy; they are to fit 
themselves to catch at the straw, and 
wait upon the wheel of fortune. 
This may account in some degree 
for much of the instability, and for 
the great increase of display as a mo- 
tive in modern women. ‘They are 
brought up in a sort of panopticon ; 
every thing they can do must be 
pinned to their shoulders, that the 
world may. be advertised of their 
merits. Modern teachers are so im- 
patient, and have such a small space 
allotted to them in which to do their 
work, that they set about it like the 
child who constantly dug up his 
seeds to see if they were growing 
out; therefore, modern women are, 
in character, mere shrivelled flowers, 
opening to the sun before a leaf has 
shot up to fold roundthem. Thewo- 
men of earlier days were left more to 
nature; true, they also were generally 
brought up to be married ; but they 
had nothing to do with making the 
match, and we doubt whether their 
marriages of obedience were not en- 
tered into under happier auspices 
than the rash, self-willed contracts of 
to-day,—in point of affection between 
the parties; there is nothing to 
choose between the patriarchal mar- 
riage and the modern “ mariage de 
convenance.” That mighty reformer, 
steam, forbids a return to the se- 
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cluded habits of the seventeenth 
century ; and, amongst its social re- 
volutions, it will bring women more 
into the world, thus making it more 
than ever n in those who 
have the charge of the young to give 
them principles in themselves, rather 
than motives in circumstances. We 
shall have no more Mrs. Hutchin- 
sons writing history only to console 
her grief and instruct her son, leay- 
ing the MS. in a family library for a 
century and a half. She was con- 
tented to use her gift; but ifshe had 
lived in this day, instead of enshrin- 
ing her husband's memory alone in 
her pages, she would have paid his 
nobly contracted debts with oe pen. 
Had she flourished now, she might 
have grown into a more spreading 
tree; but her temptations, her dan- 
gers, would have been greater, for 
she would have drawn the eye of 
the public on herself. Amidst the 
distracting influences from without, 
which must operate more and more 
on the future generations of woman, 
it behoves the guides of their youth 
to train them in proportion to habits 
of concentration, and to principles of 
self-dependence, that they may have 
some steadfast purposes in themselves 
wherewith to resist the flux of mere 
contingencies ; the incitements which, 
dragging every secret operation of 
heart and mind to the surface, de- 
stroy all womanly delicacy, and the 
dignity which appeals to conscience 
rather than to public opinion. Every 
one practically acquainted with the 
workings of girls’ schools must admit 
that they are calculated to foster a 
spirit of distraction and self-conscious- 
ness. It may be said, that those who 
disapprove of the system need not 
commit their daughters to it. This is 
assuredly true ; and it is to be doubted 
whether parents who really reflect 
seriously on their own responsibility, 
and on the duties of their daughters 
as beings who have work to do for 
this world and the next, would send 
them to the mere fashionable school. 
But the majority do not reflect ; even 
sensible people use the Irishman’s 
plea, and spare themselves much per- 
plexity, “ What every body does 
will do for them ;” therefore much 
that might be known is not known, 
and the amount of knowledge is 
scanty, even at the greatest. Con- 
cealment and deception prevail at 
girls’ schools to a lene which the 
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uninitiated would be slow to credit. 
Much that goes on is never told, for 
very shame,—girls either fearing to 
confess that they have been confede- 
derates, or shrinking from being 
supposed to have shared in the com- 
mon parlance. Many schoolmis- 
tresses make a rule of reading oT 
letter written and received: by such 
a plan the girls are left at their mer- 
cy. ‘There may be much just cause 
for pursuing it, but those who fol- 
low it should be worthy of the con- 
fidence they extort, and above all 
suspicion. It leads to collusion be- 
tween the pupils and the servants,— 
a result fraught with mischief; it in- 
duces cunning and stratagem, in or- 
der to evade the rule ; in many cases, 
it weakens the tie between the girls 
and theirhome. True, the holydays 
break the restraint; children then 
confide to their mothers the griefs 
and hardships of the “ half-year.” 
But, doubtless, sensible parents would 
be slow in acting upon this testi- 
mony, for the wisest of us are bad 
judges in our own cases. Will not, 
then, the witness of children against 
teachers and companions be received 
with caution, as liable to the bias of 
passion, and selfishness, and the co- 
lourings of imagination? Yet, if 
not from them, whence can the truth 
be drawn? Say that the evil com- 
plained of be so well adduced and 
flagrant as not to admit of its being 
lightly passed over, let the parent re- 
monstrate, what will be the conse- 
quence to the girl? She will be 
marked ; the butt of every unkind 
speech ; all eyes attracted to her by 
the invidious exemption from a com- 
mon grievance ; the mistress will re- 
gard her with distrust for ever after ; 
her very companions will jeer and 
avoid her, as one who, having told 
tales of the mistress, may “ peach” 
of them at any provocation. No- 
where does privilege bring down 
such certain odium on its subject as 
at schools. These concealments bear 
peculiarly on health——a subject 
which, as connected with school, 
might of itself be swelled to a volume. 
Whoever is led to furnish such a 
statement will do good service to hu- 
manity, and it should lie on 7 
mother’s table, side by side wit 

her book on Domestic Medicine. In 
this place, however, we must confine 
ourselves to the barest outline. We 
ourselyes know of a case in which 
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the parent, before placing his daugh- 
ter at school, was deliberately assured 
by the mistress, that no doctor had 
been inside her house for many half- 
years, “it was in such a healthy si- 
tuation.” The father drew the con- 
clusion she desired, and placed his 
delicate child under her care. It was 
afterwards discovered, that at the 
very time one girl lay seriously ill, 
and another was just recovered from 
a severe attack of sickness. Yet the 
lady had spoken half the truth, for 
no doctor had been sent for in either 
case; and, in order to preserve the 
character of her establishment for 
good health, she never allowed her 
pupils to have medical advice, unless 
under fear of the parents’ inter- 
ferenee. From the difficulty of con- 
vincing women at the heads of 
schools that their pupils are ever ill, 
one would think that a hard heart 
and a deaf ear were among the qua- 
lifications of the superiors. Thus 
far we may excuse their scepticism 
and callousness. Illness is often 
shammed, in order to shirk lessons ; 
but it is better to be deceived ten 
times than to let one suffer from neg- 
lect. There are innumerable in- 
stances of girls having returned 
home with broken health, or the 
seeds of disease sown which must 
bring them to an untimely grave, 
through the blindness and want of 
care in those who promised to watch 
over them with mothers’ eyes. When 
the malady is even acknowledged, 
the patient sent to bed, and the doc- 
tor called in, the nursing is often so 
insufficient, that not only is the suf- 
fering aggravated tenfold, but the 
very illness hangs on pertinaciously 
double the time it would do if there 
was an efficient nurse at hand. A girl 
had a severe bilious fever at school ; 
she had three room-mates, one of 
them was her bed-fellow, till the 
doctor insisted on her removal ; the 
others came into the room many 
times a-day, to dress and undress: 
the noise they made was distracting 
to a patient suffering from acute 
nervous headach. The servants, al- 
ways in full occupation at schools, 
dropped in at intervals, to inquire if 
she wanted any thing; some of her 
companions made excuses to leave the 
schoolroom now and then, that they 
might stay by her bedside for a few 
minutes; the mistress, full of cares, 
paid her stated visits, and always as- 
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sured her she would be quite well, if 
she would only get up. She had no 
one to watch by her, nor any light by 
night. Three pianos were within 
earshot, and the jingle of keys went 
on incessantly. Except in cases of 
infection, it is rare for a sick pupil to 
have a private room; if the case is 
dangerous, a nurse is hired. Illness 
is bad enough at the best; but, un- 
pitied, untended, alone, who can tell 
the forlornness ofan invalided school- 
girl? It must of necessity be diffi- 
cult to provide adequately for sick- 
ness in a house full of young people, 
where every hand oat head has its 
assigned duty for each hour of the 
day. But is not the care of the 
young a work of difficulty, turn it 
which way one will? If those who 
engaged in it rightly weighed the 
burthen of their responsibility in the 
outset, they would see to providing 
the best means in their power to meet 
the emergency of sickness, which, 
where the pupils are young, delicate 
girls, should be expected as a cer- 
tainty, and not as a mere casualty. 
There should be a sick-ward in every 
school, so detached as to be out of 
the noise and bustle. No establish- 
ment for the young is complete with- 
out an experienced nurse on its staff. 
It is impossible that the mistress or 
teachers can have the time to attend 
to the sick: even had they it, we 
doubt whether those who have spent 
their lives over desks and pianos 
would possess the due qualifications 
of a nurse. The regulation of a 
sick-room is an art not picked up b 
chance, nor learnt in a day; and it 
is a cruel thing to leave any one in 
illness, much more a child, to the 
care of a hired stranger, and, worse 
still, to the chance offices of busy 
household servants, or even to the 
charities (seldom lacking) of com- 
panions. Half the houses set apart 
for schools are not fit for the pur- 
pose; very few would be suitably 
airy and roomy: a garden or play- 
— is necessary, if girls are to be 
ept in health; for exercise is but 
slightly beneficial unless taken with 
pleasure; and what recreation can 
there be in the formal walks along 
highroads, in a long line of two-and- 
two? In many of the gaudiest 
establishments, the food provided is 
very insufficient in quantity, and bad 
inquality. Very often the superiors 
haye separate tables, or only appear 
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at the general meals to carve. This 
is not wise; it provokes curious 
questions. What is served for the 
pupils, who pay so highly, should be 
good enough for the mistress. At 
some places, the heads join their pu- 
pils at meals, but have their own 
private dishes. This practice is so 
unladylike, to say the least of it, that 
it is only to be pointed out to be 
condemned at once. Nowit is acknow- 
ledged, that the hardest readers at 
the universities are the greatest 
eaters; and this rule holds good with 
girls, they require good nourish- 
ment. There is generally too great 
a disproportion between the meat 
and the vegetable and farinaceous 
food provided. It is a well-known 
fact, that most girls, in their first ini- 
tiation into school, get ill, from a 
diet so different to what they have 
been accustomed to; but this evil may 
be remedied, and at but small ex- 
pense or trouble. And here we must 
again enter a protest against the 
practice of a too strict economy in 
an establishment of young people. 
Where a liberal salary is paid, it is 
dishonest ; where the terms are low, 
it were more humane to cut short 
any expenses merely incurred on the 
score of appearance, than to shorten 
the weekly bills. Even where there 
is liberality in the housekeeping, the 
end is often defeated, by that squeam- 
ishness about eating which has led 
many a girl to ruin her health, ra- 
ther than have the imputation ofa 
large appetite. Every one has heard 
of Crabbe’s dainty miss, who 

“ Cut her meat in flustrums fine, 

And stared to see the creatures dine.” 


This is a folly; but it is with the 
foibles as well as the faults that the 
teachers of the young have to do, 
and systems relative to meals prevail 
in most schools which promote this 
false shame. Many facts might be 
cited ; but such details are more fit 
for a mother’s ear, to whom nothin 

can be puerile which affects her child, 
than for the public. Any minute 
inquiry into the subject of the mé- 
nage must be meagre, and to seize 
the darkest points in the picture 
would be unfair to a whole class. 
We might adduce instances of hard- 
ship which would éel/, but we prefer 
indicating errors which we believe 
will be corrected at once on convic- 
tion. Boys at public schools take 
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the law into their own hands, and 
brozier all stingy dames and tutors; 
but parents of a hters have like- 
wise the power of guarding their 
children from a mischievous system. 

Much more might be said on the 
chapter of health and the danger in- 
curred by a sudden rush into the 
regimen of schools after the watchful 
nurture of home. It is impossible 
to lay tov much stress on the sub- 
ject, and we would counsel parents 
to prosecute the investigation for 
themselves, for nothing is a trifle 
which may leave its trace on after 
years. Health is too often cruelly 
sacrificed, either through culpable 
neglect or ignorance, or for the sake 
of gaining a few more wares for 
the marriage-market. 

We come now to that part of the 
matter which relates to the over- 
working of growing girls in the ac- 
quisition of tawdry accomplishments ; 
and the fact must be known through 
the length and breadth of the land, 
since in every house drooping girlsare 
to be seen, spiritless victims of ennui 
(the effect of a reaction after the 
killing excitement of school), with 
languid faces, and often misshapen 
forms. And all for what? Not for 
knowledge, not for an intellectual 
growth, which is to make up for the 
stunting of bodily power, for, with 
few exceptions, the modes of teaching 
which prevail in reference to women 
are fitted to act upon the surface 
alone, to accomplish the one end of 
attracting attention. If health were 
sacrificed in order to attain self- 
knowledge, and sources of interest 
which would lift the possessor above 
the chances of events, and make to 
her a world within the world, her 
own, beyond the touch of accident, 
the price would be paid for an eqni- 
valent: but health is not our own, 
we may not consciously barter it for 
the rarest gifts of mind and heart. 
What shall be said, then, to those 
who suffer their daughters to fritter 
it away in the pursuit of bubbles 
that shall break as they are breathed 
on? What to those who, under- 
taking to guide the young, destroy 
in them the very sap of life for the 
sake of a few petty acquirements, 
that will never solace one hour of 
weariness, or fit them for one practi- 
cal duty of life? Woman was or- 
dained to be the help-meet of man ; 
but this high calling is utterly over- 
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looked in the present system of 
female instruction. 

Our limits are too small to admit 
of our giving more than a glance at 
this fruitful theme. Women learn 
nothing thoroughly ; in their educa- 
tion the reason of things is altogether 
left out, they are taught by rote in- 
stead of vale Their memories are 
quickened, their imaginations excited, 
their passions stimulated ; but their 
understandings are left to slumber. 
What more common speech from 
female lips than this, “ I know what 
I mean myself, but I cannot explain 
it to you?” So that the woman who 
can clearly convey her reasons, or 
patiently follow those of another, is 
looked upon as an exception to her 
sex. But this is an error. Women 
are capable of being taught the 
three parts of a sentence in common 
with men; and men who have been 
only partially taught take one-sided 
views and state their notions after 
the fashion of all unlearned folks. 
But we will admit, for argument’s 
sake (still insisting that until the ex- 
periment of sound female instruction 
be tried the assumed inferiority can- 
not be proved), that a woman’s na- 
tural defect lies in her logical facult 
—her thinking power; for what is 
education but to supply deficiency 
and counteract bad tendencies? and 
how does the ordinary system answer 
these purposes? Who, for instance, 
was ever told at a parsing class the 
derivations of the parts of speech? 
No. For is a conjunction; but the 
conjunction is only a hard name 
which must be remembered. So in 
music the pupil learns that certain 
dots with tails are called abe. ‘To 
help her memory, she is told that 
the four spaces will spell face, 
that such a movement is in “the 
major” or “the minor,” as it ma 
be; but what do most lady musi- 
cians know of any of the laws of 
harmony, whereby seven sounds may 
be wrought into liquid maze or so- 
lemn fugue? As they learn Lindley 
Murray “ by heart” and call it gram- 
mar, so they learn the art of playin: 
“ by ear” and finger-craft, and think 
it music. Yet music and grammar 
might be in a woman’s education 
what logic and mathematics are to a 
man. ‘The one would teach her to 
think, and the other to combine and 
adapt, thus bearing on the very 
weakest points in her mind. 
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See too how a woman reads a 
book—struight on, as if, as Hartley 
Coleridge says, the chief end of la- 
dies’ reading was to turn over so 
many pages in a given time. This 
error does not attach only to the 
butterflies of literature sipping from 
every cup; but women intent on 
self-improvement make sad mistakes, 
and waste much time in this respect, 
from ignorance of a more analytical 
method. Thus they will read But- 
ler’s Sermons through without paus- 
ing to gather up the arguments or 
master the distinctions. They have 
a general impression of the contents 
at the end—they say of one that it 
is sublime, of another that they don't 
quite agree to it; but, ask their ob- 
jections, and good luck to those who 
hear them intelligibly expressed. 
Then comes a better-taught man, and 
perhaps points out a better method, 

‘he results of such advice are soon 
perceptible ; less is read, more is un- 
derstood, more principles are deduced, 
and fewer notions, the woman will 
henceforth discourse more patiently, 
and be a more intelligent and less 
fretful listener, for she will gradually 
use words in their right meanings, 
thus securing herself from miscon- 
struction and apprehending the drift 
of others. The following is one of 
the first hints given in the Aids to 
Reflection :— 

“In a language like ours, so many 
words of which are derived from other 
languages, there are few modes of in- 
struction more useful or amusing than 
that of uccustoming young people to seek 
for the etymology, or primary meanings, 
of the words they use. There are cases 
in which more knowledge of more value 
may be conveyed by the history of a 
word than by the history of a cam- 
paign.” 

Again,— 

“The more consciousness in our 
thoughts and words, and the less in our 
impulses and general action, the better 
and more healthful the state both of mind 
and heart.” 

Every one who reflects on the 
present smattering which is given to 
women as knowledge, and on the 
whole system of her education, at 
home often as well as at school, but 
eminently so in the latter, must see 
that it is calculated to produce the 
very converse of the result indicated 
in the last-quoted aphorism. It 
would not be misplaced were we to 
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test the opinion here advanced by 
details, but we must unwillingly re- 
linquish such an investigation and be 
content to urge on every one to push 
it for himself. It is one of import- 
ance to man, for of women are learnt 
those earliest lessons, which last the 
longest, often determining the bias 
of the future character. They are 
the yoke- fellows of fathers, brothers, 
husbands. It is to their sympathy 
the thoughts and difficulties of the 
day are confided. Would it not be 
well for both parties if wives and 
mothers, kept by the very bounda- 
ries of their sex from mingling with 
the stained current of the world, 
could return the tide of men’s in- 
terests clear and fresh by the filtering 
power there is in a single eye and a 
simple faith; but, in order to this, 
women must be taught to discern— 
to divide rightly, and rightly to 
judge. Alas, we see and hear the 
reverse in many homes! A man 
marries an accomplished girl, he 
thinks he has secured some of the 
graces of domestic life, somewhat that 
will waver in changeful relief over 
care and joy, but year by year she 
lets one hue after another fade, and 
sinks gradually into the dull com- 
monplaces of housekeeping and 
nursery matters. All power of sym- 
pathy with her husband’s mind 
waning, her love becomes more an 
instinct from lack of intellectual per- 
ceptions than devotion, which im- 
— conscious acts of mind and 
neart as well as natural impulse. 
Why does this disappointment daily 
gather over a man’s hearth? He 
has mistaken a reflection for reality ; 
that grace was a borrowed light. His 
wife’s accomplishments were the re- 
sult of cramming, and when her po- 
sition was changed they vanished as 
naturally as her maiden name. We 
have spoken of mere accomplishments. 
The single woman rarely neglects to 
keep these trimmed while she has a 
hope of changing her estate; but the 
less showy acquirements, if forced 
upon her, instead of spontaneously 
gained, are too often laid on the 
shelf with her school-books. What 
we learn voluntarily we generally 
keep up; the greater the drudgery, 
the greater the effort to retain the 
prize. ‘Therefore the girl who at all 
aspires after self-improvement will 
make even the small technicalities, 
the barren facts, and superficial 
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knowledge of school, serve her as 
means to the true ends of education. 
But this is assuming a strong intel- 
lectual bias and a steadiness of pur- 
pose which will suffice to battle with 
that contrary tide, which in almost 
every home, more or less, sets against 
a woman’s systematically cultivating 
her mind. But this bias is the ex- 
ception, for there is much in the 
earliest feminine training calculated 
to overcome it. The teaching of 
women should be conducted on a 
lan to win them to a love of intel- 
ectual exertion ; their interests should 
be kept constantly alive, and their 
reasons exercised, by encouraging a 
spirit of inquiry and patient investi- 
gation. Let any one study the cate- 
chism, dictionaries, extracts, &c., in 
use at girls’ schools and ask them- 
selves whether their natural love of 
learning is keen enough to swallow 
them,—add, too, that there is scarcely 
the slightest relaxation afforded, that 
the mind is kept on a constant 
stretch, and, if there be inquisitive- 
ness, baffled in every question be- 
ond the merest routine. We have 
eard of a schoolmaster who thus 
explained a passage, “ Brazen gates, 
probably so cal because they 
were made of brass.” ‘To our shame 
be it spoken, yet many an intelligent 
question at class is stifled by a reply 
of the same nature. A system which 
only crams the memory with facts 
and fills the head with notions, ex- 
citing the physical frame and foiling 
the reasoning powers, will produce 
disgust even in healthy minds, and 
oftentimes a painful reaction. What 
becomes of those who have only 
worked invita Minerva ? 

In immediate connexion with the 
system of teaching stands the class of 
teachers—we mean the subordinate 
governesses, on whom the task of 
tuition chiefly falls. These are 
usually novices themselves under- 
going a state of probation for more 
lucrative and independent posts here- 
after, very often articled pupils from 
second-rate boarding-schools, with a 
thin surface of French veneering 
over the English block—mere girls, 
yet set over other girls. Their au- 
thority seldom extends beyond the 
class-table, and as, out of school- 
hours, they are in the debatable 
land between mistress and scholars, 
80 they are often spies on both par- 
ties, and the prime movers in those 
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cabals and intrigues which school- 
girls love to weave—the tale-bearers 
and firebrands of the community. 
The vulgarity, impertinence, and 
ill-breeding, together with the pre-~ 
tensions of some of these teachers, 
are inconceivable ; and yet their lot 
is so miserable that it is difficult to 
decide whether they are most deserv- 
ing of compassion or blame. The 
invariable consequences of persecu- 
tion and contumely are tyranny and 
meanness towards others, and these 
poor drudges are so trampled upon, 
that their influence when in power 
cannot be otherwise than pernicious. 
From them it is generally that the 
pupils derive their strongest im- 
pulses towards extravagance in dress 
and personal vanity. ‘The teacher is 
herself probably in a false position ; 
she is required to keep up an appear- 
ance for the credit of the establish- 
ment which may be quite inconsist- 
ent with her rank in life or former 
habits. Like every one striving to 
rise, she would assuredly grasp at 
every adventitious aid, and it is but 
likely that she would instil the 
same false estimate of mere personal 
advantages into her companions. 
Yet more: there is often a tainted 
atmosphere in those under - rate 
boarding-schools, and if the teacher 
is herself corrupted she will probably 
spread the moral infection amongst 
the young creatures with whom she 
is thrown into habits of familiarity, 
which will perhaps cleave to them 
through life. The evil that can be 
inflicted on girls by an older woman 
of gross mind cannot be measured. 
There is an initiation which, sooner 
or later, awaits every one in this 
world of sin; but it should be gra- 
dual, it should be tenderly unveiled. 
Every heart that has not been de- 
praved from the cradle recoils from 
the first touch of evil, even as from 
the first look at death. There is 
something revolting in hearing of the 
mysteries of iniquity from the lips of 
a stranger. What must be told 
should not be heard lightly or 
spoken coarsely, for this is but a 
mock at sin. Let the warning issue 
from the lips of those whom we have 
learned to love and reverence. We 
appeal to all women who have been 
thrust upon familiar intercourse with 
under-bred teachers in the close 
quarters of school to ratify as they 
read the truth of these hints. 
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Nor is this contaminating influence 
confined to the teachers— one evilly 
disposed girl can pollute all those of 
her companions who have not the 
stability in themselves to take their 
own position. We have ourselves 
heard in one instance of a succession 
of little girls whose minds were abso- 
a poisoned by one elder pupil 
till the plague-spot became so mani- 
fest, that the mistress, a highly con- 
scientious woman, took the elder girl 
into her own room that the bane 
might be spread no farther. To this 
danger every mother exposes her 
child when she places her at school, 
for it is not in the power of the most 
vigilant superintendant to guard 
against it. Many plans have been 
tried. In some schools absolute si- 
lence is imposed on the girls beyond 
necessary communications ; but how 
many er ul spirits must be crushed 
for life under such a Trappist man- 
date obeyed for years! Some mistresses 
= their maids as spies, or the 
girls are set to watch each other. 
If any thing this system of prevention 
is worse than the first. It is difficult, 
however, to meet it. What must 
religious women, conscious of their 
own high responsibility, feel, when 
they reflect for one moment on all 
the mass of evil fermenting and 
spreading under their roofs the very 
moment their backs are turned ? 
One remedy suggests itself. A better 
class of teachers would insure good 
order whilst they were present: but 
this is only attacking asymptom. No 
real change for the better can be 
wrought in girls’ schools, till a higher 
tone of moral feeling is introduced 
among the girls themselves. To the 
honour of humanity be it said, it is 
seldom, even in these narrow com- 
munities, that there are not a few 
who are like leaven to the lump. 
The presence of one high-minded, 
dignified girl silences the lips of 
all the black sheep. In the purity 
of even the youngest child there is a 
majesty, before which the boldest 

uails. Ampler arrangements in the 
sleeping-apartments would do much 
towards shielding all but those who 
choose evil rather than good. Even 
the boys in “ Long Chamber” have 
their rooms out of college to which 
they can resort; but our girls, who 
have been carefully nurtured at 
home in those habits of delicacy 
which are at once a woman's charm 
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and safeguard, are herded together 
without a possibility of getting one 
moment's privacy. Their time for 
dressing and undressing is limited. 
At night the maid takes away the 
candle when the given half-hour has 
expired ; in most schools the rule for- 
bids girls to go to their rooms during 
the day without leave; their very 
wardrobes are often taken from them, 
and committed to the care of the 
servants or teachers. No one can 
say, but those who speak from ex- 
perience, what an ordeal every sen- 
sitive girl passes through when first 
she goes to school, before custom has 
brushed away that bloom of delicacy 
which she brings with her from her 
home. It is enough to dismay any 
one used to the companionship of 
sisters, and the arrangements which 
mothers will make for their daugh- 
ters, to look at the bare walls, the 
curtainless beds, the scanty furniture 
of their future dormitories. The 
meanest garret, so that it were guarded 
from curious eyes, would be prefer- 
able. Now is it too much to ask, 
that the sleeping-rooms be so ar- 
ranged (as they so easily might) that 
every girl may have a corner where 
she can dress and undress, and kneel 
at her prayers in secret? Slight 
partitions, or curtains drawn across 
the room, would suffice as screens. 
As to any sneers about squeamishness 
which such a suggestion may lead to, 
we will only reply, that false modesty 
being in utter contradiction to true 
womanly delicacy, the first is usually 
the cloak of those who have worn 
out the garment which Heaven has, 
in tenderness, cast upon every shrink- 
ing mortal. Whilst our private and 
public schools for boys continue what 
they are, every mother must mourn 
in secret over the rough usage which 
transforms her little son from a 
modest child into a bold, rude boy. 
Dr. Arnold has preached consolation 
for such. Men, who are made for 
the world, must, sooner or later, ex- 
change the innocence of ignorance 
for that victory over evil, only gained 
by fighting the enemy at every inch ; 
but woman, in her lowest and most 
destitute estate, was made for home. 
She, at least, may be saved from even 
touching the edged tools which man 
must learn to wield. Let mothers, 
at least, receive back their daughters 
from the hands of their fellow-women 
“‘ unspotted from the world.” Much 
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might be said on the subject of 
masters, and the harm which often 
ensues, when care is not taken that 
no light conduct be permitted, either 
between them and their pupils, or, 
as is often the case, through the 
flirtations carried on between the 
teachers (sent to insure propriety) and 
the masters. The evil arising from 
permitting girls to visit indiscrimi- 
nately, and from the mistress intro- 
ducing her pupils into her own parties, 
ought to be touched on, but our 
space forbids. Suffice it to say, that 
in those schools where it is author- 
ised the young ladies learn more of 
coquetry and fashion than of sound 
morals or knowledge. 

Rivalry, shame, display, marriage, 
—these are the motive forces which 
make the wheels of school discipline 
go round. The general systems of 
rewards and punishments are but the 
extension of these primary levers. 
Wherever the prize is not open to 
each, and given to each according to 
her merit, rivalry must ensue. Boys 
and men, accustomed to the generous 
emulation of public schools and col- 
leges, cannot imagine the strife, the 
party-spirit, the feuds, and the malice 
which attach to the system of rewards 
in girls’ schools. It opens a door to 
all injustice, and injustice brings in 
bitterness. We know cases which 
would have stirred up rebellions at 
Eton or Rugby; cases where the 
good and conscientious are shoved to 
the wall by the merely clever (and 
cleverness at school, be it remembered, 
implies chiefly familiarity with rou- 
tine and a retentive memory) ; and 
yet there was no redress, no appeal, 
nothing but forced submission to 
might, not right; and the results to 
the candidates ?—a spirit of resist- 
ance, contempt for authority, a de- 
termination to seek justice for them- 
selves, qualities the very opposite of 
one’s notions of a gentle woman. 
Every prize that oly rewards the 
clever, and is held out to one alone, 
is destructive to Christian tempers. 
It is evil to the winner and evil to 
the baffled. It rarely stimulates the 
idle, and it stirs up the eager and 
ambitious to unholy contentiousness ; 
it stunts the mind ; for these prizes 
are generally won by mere verbal 
knowledge (quickness at dates and 
facts), and it hardens the heart, puff- 
ing up with pride and self-sufficiency. 
The ancient man of the “ golden 
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mouth” has left behind him words 
which it would be well to print on 
the walls of every schoolroom in 
letters of gold.* We are not decrying 
prizes, though it is true the necessity 
of motives from without implies a state 
of imperfection. But are we not all 
ae a system of rewards and 
punishments? Let the weak have 
their encouragements ; the very iv 
has its enringing feelers with whic 
it climbs the wall; but when it has 
reached the top, instead of indented 
leaves and creeping tendrils, there 
are strong branches, bearing leaves 
of another shape, blossom, and berry. 
Let prizes still be offered, but let 
them be attainable by every one, 
young and old, dull and bright: let 
them be the reward of a conscienti- 
ous discharge of duties. Even under 
such a plan there will be evils enough 
to meet ; for all general rules must 
at times bear over hardly on par- 
ticular instances. Above all, let it 
be impressed on the candidates, that 
it matters not whether the prize be a 
ticket-card, or any thing of in- 
trinsic value; that it is but an out- 
ward sign, the thing signified being 
that affectionate and just tribute of 
approbation which could turn no 
head, if the heart were right. Re- 
wards given and received in such a 
spirit could scarcely foster pride and 
passion; and, were the punishments 
in accordance with it, there would 
be less false shame and more real 
humiliation. 

Display is the next incentive. 
Girls are systematically taught to 
plume themselves on outward ad- 
vantages ; to wit, beauty, better dress 
than their fellows, rank, proficiency 
in accomplishments, nay, even on a 
large weekly allowance. It follows 
that the forward and the boasting 
win the day. From them the mis- 
tress selects her companions when 
she goes to parties, or receives com- 
pany at home. We know a case in 
which a girl, suffering from a serious 
attack of illness, was forced to rise 
from her bed, dress, and come into a 
drawing-room full of people. She 
had a splendid voice, her singing had 
won fame to her superior’s establish- 
ment. Some schoolmistresses make 
it a custom to give a grand enter- 
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tainment at the end of the year, to 
which all her pupils’ friends are in- 
vited, together with her own. The 
girls are assembled. Some of the 
party are selected as examiners ; 
every one in turn is questioned viva 
voce out of the books she has learned 
during the year; drawings and work 
are scrutinised, the players play, the 
singers sing, the dancers dance. Are 
the “ senate-house” and ‘theschools” 
worse in their degree than this? 
One is a grave business, the ex- 
aminers know their duty, the com- 
pany are kept apart, it is a matter of 
ife and death, the parties put upon 
the rack are men. But think of 
timid girls standing up before their 
compeers in a throng of familiar 
faces, all in drawing-room array ; 
think of the palpitations, the vanity, 
the elation; hoe failure must cow 
the timid, make desperate those who 
know they ought to have succeeded 
better than the successful, and yet 
failed because they were frightened ! 
Is it any wonder that women are 
bold ? is it strange that so many are 
victims to nervous flutters all through 
their lives? And the end of all this 
display is the ball-room, and that is 
to be the porch to the woman’s future 
home. Home! it is a prostitution of 
the word. It is the shaking of the 
box and the wished-for die—a trous- 
seau and a name. 

“Take care Miss ——” said one 
of these guardians of the young to 
her éléve ; “ if you don’t dress more 
stylishly, and carry yourself better, 
no gentleman will cast a look on you. 
You will never be married !” 

We must say a few words on 
favouritism, one of the characteristic 
grievances of girls’ schools. Women 
who undertake the care of the young 
are not to be blamed if, having hearts, 
they should by a necessary conse- 
quence, feel preferences ; but in them 

rtiality is a sin, because the in- 
justice it induces causes their charges 
to sin. The young have discerning 
eyes; quickly they detect the least 
p a over of offences in the award 
of judgment, or the smallest aggra- 
vation of the sentence. The evils 
arising from favouritism can hardly 
be magnified. 

It is manifest that, wherever the 
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* «Tempers are wanting, not talking ; heart, not cleverness ; deeds, not words.” 


—Sr. Curys. 21 Hom. on Ephes. 
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head of the school acts as a teacher, 
it is likely that in such a despotic 
government her feelings and her 
justice will be set in array against 
each other, more than if she kept 
aloof from the collisions of the school- 
em She = be a friend a 
a righteous ju to every pupi 
aie her cae, If teachers” and 
upils fell out, they would a to 
* and her word es bere oe ht, 
because she had not been inal in 
the fray. Her dispassionate judg- 
ment will win respect even from the 
condemned. She may cherish her 
preferences in secret, because they 
will not bias her public course. For 
though it were unwise, indeed, for the 
pupils to expect, or the superiors to 
assume impeccability, yet the young 
can, with rare exceptions, preserve 
reverence for those who, in mingling 
with their squabbles, forget their 
own self-respect. We know of a 
school in which the head acts this 
wise part of general superintendance, 
providing herself with skilful and 
trustworthy teachers to carry on the 
subordinate office of giving head- 
knowledge. She is the friend of her 
pupils when with her, and continues 
so in after-life, and, for some years 
now, has been in the habit of under- 
taking the charge of those old pupils’ 
children. The larger the schools 
also, the less chance of flagrant in- 
justice, and the less room for obvious 
favouritism. These two evils re- 
medied, they will include in their 
redress that of many lesser grievances 
flowing from the greater. There 
remains a point on which we must 
touch, though but lightly, in this 
place. We allude to the great in- 
sufficiency of all directly religious 
instruction in some schools, and the 
hard and repulsive method of im- 
peuies it in those where much pro- 
ession is made. We are aware that 
the greatest difficulty must attend a 
right discharge of this office in such 
a community as a school. But it is 
well if people generally can be 
brought to acknowledge the de- 
ficiency. We believe that many draw 
a contrast between the religious in- 
struction at school, for boys and girls, 
or favour of the latter. Alas, 
if they knew the barren drudgery of 
Sunday in a girls’ school! The dress- 
ing for, and the walk to, the fashion- 
able chapel; the formal turns after 


service; the dryness, doubly dry, of 
Santey lessons and exercises, i 
girl groans in weariness of spirit : it is 
mere bondage. As a little one con- 
fessed with considerable naiveté, when 
asked which day she liked best,— 

“ Oh, Monday rr 

“ And why ? 

“ Because it is the furthest off from 
Sunday !” 

Insome professedly religious schools 
the girls are lectured and examined 
at church before any one who likes 
to be present. It is sad, indeed, when 
religion cannot be fenced in from 
vainglory and display. We have 
already hinted that in general girls 
have neither time nor place for their 
devotions in secret ; and we ask every 
Christian parent how they can ex- 
pect their children to escape the pol- 
lution and angry tempers of the 
schoolroom, when unarmed by a 
single prayer offered in secret, or by 
one portion of Scripture laid upon 
their hearts for the day? Will the 
public prayer and reading, which can 
scarcely be otherwise than formal, 
stand instead of self-examination, 
and private appeals for that hel 
which can alone bring them throug 
the fire unscathed ? We ask Christ- 
ian schoolmistresses whether public 
instruction, religious controversy, and 
mere training of the head, will give 
their pupils strength to withstand 
the assaults of daily temptations ? 
This is not the place for hints to 
supply such a defect. It is enough 
to have pointed it out ; but we would 
press upon every teacher of girls to 
give them motives for action within 
themselves, to teach them that life 
is in their own hearts and minds, 
not here, nor there; that so, when 
their pupils are cast adrift upon the 
world at the very age when they 
most need guardianship, and are most 
open to influence, good or bad, they 
may be able to steer a steady course. 
There is not a more miserable object 
than a woman who, with all her fa- 
culties about her, is yet ever restlessly 
seeking for her life without instead 
of within herself, and dwindling by 
degrees into such morbid peevishness, 
false cravings for excitement, and 
selfish repinings, as reduce her from 
the level of a feeling, thinking, rea- 
soning being, to a mere creature just 
above nonentity, the disgrace of her 
own sex, the object ofcontempt to man. 
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PICTURE GOSSIP: IN A LETTER FROM MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, 


ALL ILLUSTRISSIMO SIGNOR, IL MIO SIGNOR COLENDISSIMO, 
AUGUSTO HA ARVE, PITTORE IN ROMA. 


I am going to fulfil the promise, 
my dear Augusto, which I uttered, 
with a faltering voice and streaming 
eyes, before I stepped into the jing- 
ling old courier’s vehicle, which was 
to bear me from Rome to Florence. 
Can I forget that night—that part- 
ing? Gaunter stood by so affected, 
that for the last quarter of an hour 
he did not swear once; Flake’s emo- 
tion exhibited itself in audible sobs ; 
Jellyson said naught, but thrust a 
bundle of Torlonia’s four-baiocchi 
cigars into the hand of the departing 
friend; and you yourself were so 
deeply agitated by the event, that 
you took four glasses of absinthe to 
string up your nerves for the fatal 
moment. Strange vision of past 
days!—for vision it seems to me 
now. And have I been in Rome 
really and truly? Have I seen the 
great works of my Christian name- 
sake of the Buonarotti family, and the 
light arcades of the Vatican? Have 
I seen the glorious Apollo, and that 
other divine fiddle-player whom Ra- 
hael painted? Yes—and the Eng- 
ish dandies swaggering on the 
Pincian Hill! Yes—and have eaten 
woodcocks and drank Ovieto hard 
by the huge, broad-shouldered Pan- 
theon Portico, inthe comfortable par- 
lours of the Falcone. Do you re- 
collect that speech I made at Ber- 
tini’s in proposing the health of the 
Pope of bene on Christmas-day ?— 
do youremember it? Jdon’t. But 
his holiness, no doubt, heard of the 
oration, and was flattered by the 
compliment of the illustrious Eng- 
lish traveller. 

I went to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy lately, and all 
these reminiscences rushed back on 
a sudden with affecting volubility ; 
not that there was anything in or 
out of the gallery which put me spe- 
cially in mind of sumptuous and 
liberal Rome; but in the great room 
was a picture of a fellow in a broad 
Roman hat, in a velvet Roman coat, 
and large yellow mustachios, and 
that prodigious scowl which young 
artists assume when sitting for their 

rtraits—he was one of our set at 

me; and the scenes of the winter 
came back pathetically to my mind, 


and all the friends of that season,— 
Orifice and his sentimental songs ; 
Father Giraldo and his poodle, and 
MacBrick, the trump of bankers. 
Hence the determination to write 
this letter ; but the hand is crabbed, 
and the postage is dear, and instead 
of despatching it by the mail, I shall 
send it to you by means of the 
printer, knowing well that Fraser’s 
Magazine is eagerly ‘read at Rome, 
and not (on account of its morality) 
excluded in the Index Expurgatorius. 

And it will be doubly agreeable 
to me to write to you regarding the 
fine arts in England, because I 
know, = dear Augusto, that you 
have a thorough contempt for my 
opinion—indeed, for that of all per- 
sons, excepting, of course, one whose 
name is already written in this sen- 
tence. Such, eee is not the 
feeling respecting my critical powers 
in this country; here they know the 
merit of Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
better, and they say, “ He paints so 
badly, that, hang it! he must be a 
good judge ;” in the latter part of 
which opinion, of course, I agree. 

You should have seen the con- 
sternation of the fellows at my ar- 
rival!—of our dear brethren who 
thought I was safe at Rome for the 
season, and that their works, ex- 
hibited in May, would be spared the 
dreadful ordeal of my ferocious eye. 
When I entered the club-room in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and called for a 
glass of brandy-and-water like a 
bomb-shell, you should have seen 
the terror of some of the artists as- 
sembled! They knew that the fright- 
ful projectile just launched into their 
club-room must burst in the natural 
course of things. Who would be 
struck down by the explosion? was 
the thought of every one. Some of 
the hypocrites welcomed me meanl 
back, some of the timid trembled, 
some of the savage and guilty mut- 
tered curses at my arrival. You 
should have seen the oe ore 
of erly, for example, as he 
scouted oe from the supper-table, 
and clutched the trenchant weapon 
with which he was dissevering his 
toasted cheese. 

From the period of my arrival un- 
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til that of the opening of the various 
galleries, I maintained with the artists 
every proper affability, but still was 
not too familiar. It is the custom 
of their friends before their pictures 
are sent in to the exhibitions, to visit 
the painter's works at their private 
studios, and there encourage them by 
saying, “ Bravo, Jones (I don’t mean 
Jones, R.A., for I defy any man to 
say bravo to him, but Jones in 
general)!” “Tomkins, this is your 

reatest work!” “Smith, my boy, 
they must elect you an associate for 
this!”"—and so forth. ‘These harm- 
less banalities of compliment pass 
between the painters and their friends 
on such occasions. I, myself, have 
uttered many such civil phrases in 
former years under like circum- 
stances. But it is different now. 
Fame has its privations as well as 
its pleasures. The friend may see 
his companions in private, but the 
JupGe must not pay visits to his 
clients. I staid away from the 
ateliers of all the artists (at least, I 
only visited one, kindly telling him 
that he didn’t count as an artist at 
all), would only see their pictures in 
the public galleries, and judge them 
in the fair race with their neigh- 
bours. Thisannouncement and con- 
duct of mine filled all the Berners 
Street and Fitzroy Square district 
with terror. 

As I am writing this after having 
had my fill of their works, so pub- 
licly exhibited in the country, at a 
distance from catalogues, my only 
book of reference being an orchard 
whereof the trees are now bursting 
into full, blossom,—it is probable that 
my remarks will be rather general 
than particular, that I shall onl 
discourse about those pictures wich 
I especially remember, or, indeed, 
upon any other point suitable to my 
honour and your delectation. 

I went round the galleries with a 
young friend of mine, who, like 
yourself at present, has been a student 
of “High Art” at Rome. He had 
been a pupil of Monsieur Ingres, at 
Paris. He could draw rude figures 
of eight feet high to a nicety, and 
had produced many heroic composi- 
tions of that pleasing class and size, to 
the great profit of the paper-stretchers 
both in Paris and Rome. He came 


back from the latter place a year 
since, with his beard and mustachios 
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of course. He could find no room 
in all Newman Street and Soho big 
enough to hold him and his genius, 
and was turned out ofa decent house 
because, for the a of art, he 
wished to batter down the partition- 
wall between the two drawing-rooms 
he had. His great cartoon last year 
(whether it was Caractacus before 
Claudius, or a scene from the Vicar 
of Wakefield, I won't say) failed 
somehow. He was a good deal cut 
up by the defeat, and went into the 
country to his relations, from whom 
he returned after a while, with his 
mustachios shaved, clean linen, and 
other signs of depression. He said 
(with a hollow laugh) he should not 
commence on his great canvass this 
year, and so gave up the completion 
of his composition of “ Boadicea ad- 
dressing the Iceni: quite a novel 
subject, which, with that ingenuity 
and profound reading which dis- 
tinguishes his brethren, he had de- 
termined to take up. 

Well, sir, this youth and I went to 
the exhibitions together, and I 
watched = engi before the 
pictures. At the tragic, swaggering, 
Seentaland, historical” slates, he 
yawned; before some of the grand, 
flashy landscapes, he stood without 
the least emotion; but before some 
quiet scenes of humour or pathos, or 
some easy little copy of nature, the 
youth stood in pleased contempla- 
tion, the nails of his highlows seemed 
to be screwed into the floor there, 
and his face dimpled over with grins. 

“* These little pictures,” said he, on 
being questioned, “are worth a hun- 
dred times more than the big ones. 
In the latter you see signs of igno- 
rance of every kind, weakness of 
hand, poverty of invention, careless- 
ness of drawing, lamentable imbe- 
cility of thought. Their heroism is 
borrowed from the theatre, their 
sentiment is so maudlin that it makes 
you sick. I see no symptoms of 
thought or of minds strong and ge- 
nuine enough to cope with elevated 
subjects. No individuality, no no- 
velty, the decencies of costume (my 
friend did not mean that the figures 
we were looking at were naked, like 
Mr. Etty’s, but that they were 
dressed out of all historical propri- 
ety) are disregarded; the people 
- striking attivudes, as at the é - 


burg. There is something painful to 
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me in this naive exhibition of incom- 
petency, this imbecility that is so un- 
conscious of its own failure. If, how- 
ever, the aspiring men don’t succeed, 
the modest do; and what they have 
really seen or experienced, our artists 
can depict with successful accuracy 
and delightful skill. Hence,” says he, 
“ T would sooner have So-and-so’s lit- 
tlesketch (‘ A Donkey on a Common’) 
than What-d'ye-call-’em’s enormous 
picture (‘ Sir Walter Manny and the 
Crusaders discovering Nova Scotia),’ 
and prefer yonder unpretending 
sketch, eee ates, Morning,’ 
(how exquisitely the long and level 
sands are touched off! how beauti- 
fully the morning light touches the 
countenances of the fishermen, and 
illumines the rosy features of the 
shrimps!) to yonder pretensious il- 
lustration from Spenser, ‘Sir Bo- 
tibol rescues Una from Sir Uglimore 
in the Cave of the Enchantress Ich- 
thyosaura.’” 

I am only mentioning another's 
opinion of these pictures, and would 
not of course, for my own part, wish 
to give pain by provoking compari- 
sons that must be disagreeable to 
some persons. But I could not help 
agreeing with my young friend, and 
saying, “ Well, then, in the name of 
goodness, my dear fellow, if you only 
like what is real, and natural, and 
unaffected—if upon such works you 
gaze with delight, while from more 
pretensious performers you turn 
away with weariness, why the deuce 
must you be in the heroic vein? 
Why don’t you do what you like?” 
The young man turned round on the 
iron-heel of his high-lows, and 
walked downstairs clinking them 
sulkily. 

There are a variety of classes and 
divisions into which the works of our 
geniuses may be separated. There 
are the heroic pictures, the theatrical- 
heroic, the religious, the historical- 
sentimental, the historical-familiar, 
the namby-pamby, and so forth. 

Among the heroic pictures of 
course Mr. Haydon’s ranks the first, 
its size and pretensions call for that 
place. It roars out to you as it were 
with a Titanic voice from among all 
the competition to public favour, 
“ Come and look at me.” <A broad- 
shouldered, swaggering, hulking 
archangel, with these rolling eyes 
and distending nostrils which belong 
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to the species of sublime caricature, 
stands scowling on a sphere from 
which the devil is just descending 
bound earthwards. Planets, comets, 
and other astronomical phenomena, 
roll and blaze round the pair and 
flame in the new blue sky. There 
is something burly and bold in this 
resolute genius which will attack 
only enormous subjects, which will 
deal with nothing but the epic, 
something respectable even in the 
defeats of such characters. I was 
looking the other day at Southamp- 
ton at a stout gentleman in a green 
coat and white hat, who a year or 
two since fully believed that he could 
walk upon the water, and set off in 
the presence of a great concourse of 
people upon his supermarine jour- 
ney. There is no need to tell you 
that the poor fellow got a wetting 
and sank amidst the jeers of all his 
beholders. I think somehow they 
should not have laughed at that ho- 
nest ducked gentleman, they should 
have respected the faith and simpli- 
city which led him unhesitatingly to 
venture upon that watery experi- 
ment; and so, instead of laughing at 
Haydon, which you and I were just 
about to do, let us check our jocu- 
larity, and give him credit for his 
great earnestness of purpose. I be- 
gin to find the world growing more 
pathetic daily, and laugh less every 
oe of my life. Why laugh at idle 

opes, or vain purposes, or utter 
blundering self-confidence? Let us 
be gentle with them henceforth, 
who knows whether there may not 
be something of the sort chez nous ? 
But I am wandering from Haydon 
and his big picture. Let us hope 
somebody will buy. Who, I cannot 
tell ; it will not do for a chapel ; it is 
too big for a house: I have it—it 
might answer to hang up over a ca- 
ravan at a fair, if a travelling orrery 
were exhibited inside. 

This may be sheer impertinence 
and error, the picture may suit some 
tastes, it does Z'he Times for instance, 
which pronounces it to be a noble 
work of the highest art; whereas 
the Post won't believe a bit, and 

it by with scorn. What a 
comfort it is that there are different 
tastes then, and that almost all ar- 
tists have thus a chance of getting a 
livelihood somehow! There is Mar- 
tin, for another instance, with his 
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brace of pictures about Adam and 
Eve, which I would venture to place 
in the theatrical-heroic class. One 
looks at those strange pieces and 
wonders how —_ can be found to 
admire, and yet they do. Grave old 
ple, with chains and seals, look 
umb-foundered into those vast per- 
spectives, and think the apex of the 
sublime is reached there. In one of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s novels there is 
a passage to that effect. I forget 
where, but there is a new edition of 
them coming out in single volumes, 
and am positive you will find the 
sentiment somewhere ; they come up 
to his conceptions of the sublime, 
they answer his ideas of beauty of 
the Beautiful as he writes with a 
large B. He is himself an artist and 
a man of genius. What right have 
we poor devils to question such an 
authority? Do you recollect how 
we used to laugh in the Capitol at 
the Domenichino Sybil which this 
same author praises so enthusiasti- 
cally? a wooden, pink-faced, goggle- 
eyed, ogling creature, we said it was, 
with no more beauty or sentiment 
than a wax doll. But this was our 
conceit, dear Augusto ; on subjects of 
art, perhaps, there is no reasoning 
after all: or who can tell why child- 
ren have a passion for lollypops, and 
this man worships beef while t’other 
adores mutton? To thechild lolly- 
pops may be the truthful and beau- 
tiful, and why should not some men 
find Martin’s pictures as much to 
their taste as Milton ? 

Another instance of the blessed 
variety of tastes may be mentioned 
here advantageously; while, as you 
have seen, Zhe Times awards the 
palm to Haydon, and Sir Lytton 
exalts Martin as the greatest painter 
of the English school, The Chronicle, 

uite as well informed, no doubt, says 
that Mr. Eddis is the great genius of 
the present season, and that his pic- 
ture of Moses’s mother parting with 
him before leaving him in the bul- 
rushes is a great and noble composi- 
tion. 

This critic must have a taste for 
the neat and agreeable, that is clear. 
Mr. Eddis’s picture is nicely coloured ; 
the figures in fine clean draperies, 
the sky a bright clean colour; 
Moses’s mother is a handsome wo- 
man; and as she holds her child to 
her breast for the last time, and lifts 
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up her fine eyes to heaven, the be- 
holder may be reasonably moved by 
a decent bourgeois compassion; a 
handsome woman parting from her 
child is always an object of proper 
sympathy: but as for the greatness 
of the picture as a work of art, that 
is another question of tastes again. 
This picture seemed to me to be 
essentially a prose composition, notia 
poetical one. It tells you no more 
than you can see. It’ has no more 
wonder or poetry about it than a 
police report or a newspaper para- 
graph, and should be placed, as I 
take it, in the historic-sentimental 
school, which is pretty much followed 
in England—nay, as close as possible 
to the namby-pamby quarter. 

Of the latter sort there are some 
illustrious examples; and as it is the 
fashion for critics to award prizes, I 
would for my part cheerfully award 
the prize of a new silver tea-spoon 
to Mr. Redgrave, that champion of 
suffering female innocence, for his 
“ Governess.” That picture is more 
decidedly spvony than, perhaps, any 
other of this present season ; and the 
subject seems to be a favourite with 
the artist. We have had the “ Go- 
verness” one year before, or a varia- 
tion of her under the name of “ The 
Teacher,” or vice versa. The Teach- 
er’s young pupils are at play in the 
garden, she sits sadly in the school- 
room, there she sits, poor dear !—the 
= is open beside her, and (oh, 
narrowing thought!) “ Home, sweet 
home!” is open in the music-book. 
She sits and thinks of that dear 
place, with a sheet of black-edged 
note-paper in her hand. They have 
brought her her tea and bread and 
butter on a tray. She has drunk 
the tea, she has not tasted the bread 
and butter. There is pathos for you! 
there is art! This is, indeed, a love 
for lollypops with a vengeance, a 
regular *Pabyhood of taste, about 
which a man with a manly stomach 
may be allowed to protest a little 
peevishly, and implore the public to 
give up such puling food. 

There is a gentleman in the Octa- 
Se Room who, to be sure, runs Mr. 
Redgrave rather hard, and should 
have a silver pap-spoon at any rate, 
if the tea-spoon is irrevocably award- 
ed to his rival. The Octagon Room 
prize is a picture called the “ Arrival 
of the Overland Mail.” A lady is 
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in her bedchamber, a portrait of her 
husband, Major Jones, (cherished 
lord of that bridal apartment, with 
its drab-curtained bed), hangs on 
the wainscot in the distance, and 
you see his red coat and mustachios 
gleaming there between the ward- 
robe and the washhand-stand. But 
where is his lady? She is on her 
knees by the bedside, her face has 
sunk into the feather-bed; her hands 
are clasped eae together; a 
most tremendous black-edged letter 
has just arrived by the overland 
mail. It is all up with Jones. Well, 
let us hope she will marry again, 
and get over her grief for poor J. 

Is not there something naive and 
simple in this downright way of ex- 
citing compassion? I saw people 
looking at this pair of pictures evi- 
dently with yearning hearts. The 
= geniuses who invented them 
nave not, you see, toiled in vain. 
a a can command the sympathies 
of the public, they have gained Art- 
Union prizes let us hope, as well as 
those humble imaginary ones which 
I have just awarded, and yet m 
heart is not naturally hard, thoug 
it refuses to be moved by such means 
as are here employed. 

If the simple statement of a death 
is to harrow up the feelings, or to 
claim the tributary tear, mon 
Dieu! a man ought to howl every 
morning over the newspaper obi- 
tuary. If we are to cry for every 
governess who leaves home, what a 
fund of pathos The Times advertise- 
ments would afford daily ; we might 
weep down whole columns of close 
type. I have said before I am grow- 
ing more inclined to the pathetic 
daily, but let us in the name of good- 
ness make a stand somewhere, or the 
namby-pamby of the world will be- 
come unendurable; and we shall 
melt away in a deluge of blubber. 
This drivelling, hysterical senti- 
mentality, it is surely the critic's 
duty to grin down, to shake any man 
roughly by the shoulder who seems 
dangerously affected by it, and, not 
sparing his feelings in the least, tell 
him he is a fool for his pains, to have 
no more respect for those who in- 
vent it, but expose their error with 
all the downrightness that is neces- 
sary. 

By far the prettiest of the maudlin 
pictures is Mr. Stone’s “ Premier 
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Pas.” It is that old, pretty, rococo, 
fantastic, Jenny and Jessamy couple, 
whose loves the painter has been 
chronicling any time these five 
years, and whom he has spied out at 
various wells, porches, &c. The lad 
is making love with all his might, and 
the maiden is in a pretty confusion— 
her heart flutters, and she only seems 
to spin. She drinks in the warm 
words of the young fellow with a 
pleasant conviction of the invinci- 
bility of her charms. He appeals 
nervously, and tugs at a pink which 
is growing up the porch-side. It is 
that pink, somehow, which has saved 
the picture from being decidedly 
namby-pamby. There is something 
new, fresh, and delicate about the 
little incident of the flower. It re- 
deems Jenny, and renders that young 
prig, Jessamy, bearable. The pic- 
ture is very nicely painted, according 
to the careful artist’s wont. The 
neck and hands of the girl are espe- 
cially pretty. The lad’s face is effe- 
minate and imbecile, but his velveteen 
breechesare painted with great vigour 
and strength. 

This artist's picture of the “ Queen 
and Ophelia”. is in a much higher 
walk of art. ‘There may be doubts 
about Ophelia. She is too pretty to 
my taste. Her dress (especially the 
black bands round her arms) too 
elaborately conspicuous and coquet- 
tish. ‘The queen is a noble dramatic 
head and attitude. Ophelia seems to 
be looking at us, the audience, and in 
a pretty attitude expressly to capti- 
vate us. The queen is only think- 
ing about the crazed girl, and Ham- 
let, and her own gloomy affairs, 
and has quite forgotten her own 
noble beauty and superb presence. 
The colour of the picture struck me 
as quite new, sedate, but bright and 
very agreeable ; the chequered light 
and shadow is made cleverly to aid 
in forming the composition; it is 
very picturesque and good. It is by 
far the best of Mr. Stone’s works, 
and in the best line. Good-by, Jenny 
and Jessamy; we hope never to see 
you again—no more rococo rustics, 
no more namby-pamby: the man 
who can paint the queen of Hamlet 
must forsake henceforth such fiddle- 
faddle company. 

By the way, has any Shaksperian 
commentator ever remarked how 
fond the queen really was of her 








second husband, the excellent Clau- 
dius? How courteous and kind the 
latter always was towards her? So 
excellent a family-man ought to be 
pardoned a few errors in consider- 
ation of his admirable behaviour to 
his wife. He did go a little far, cer- 
tainly, but then it was to possess a 
jewel of a woman. 

More pictures indicating a fine ap- 
preciation of the tragic sentiment are 
to be found in the Exhibition. 
Among them may be mentioned spe- 
cially Mr. Johnson’s picture of “ Lord 
Russell taking the Communion in 
Prison before Execution.” The story 
is finely told here, the group large 
and noble. The figure of the kneel- 
ing wife, who looks at her husband 
meekly engaged in the last sacred 
office, is very good indeed; and the 
little episode of the gaoler, who looks 
out into the yard indifferent, seems 
to me to give evidence of a true dra- 
matic genius. In Hamlet, how those 
indifferent remarks of Guildenstern 
and Rosencrantz, at the end, bring 
out the main figures and deepen the 
surrounding gloom of the tragedy! 

In Mr. Frith’s admirable picture 
of the “ Good -Pastor,” from Gold- 
smith, there is some sentiment of a 
very quiet, refined, Sir-Roger-de 
Coverley-like sort—not too much of 
it—it is indicated rather than ex- 
pressed. “ Sentiment, sir,” Walker 
of the Original used to say,—“ senti- 
ment, sir, is like garlic in made 
dishes: it should be felt every where 
and seen nowhere.” 

Now, I won't say that Mr. Frith’s 
sentiment is like garlic, or provoke 
any other savoury comparison re- 
garding it; but say, in a word, this 
is one of the pictures I would like to 
have sent abroad to be exhibited 
at a European congress of painters, 
to shew what an English artist can 
do. The young painter seems to 
me to have had a thorough compre- 
hension of his subject and his own 
abilities. And what a rare quality is 
this, to know what you can do! An 
ass will go and take the grand his- 
toric walk, while, with lowly wisdom, 
Mr. Frith prefers the lowly path 
where there are plenty of flowers 
growing, and children prattling along 
the walks. This is the sort of pic- 
ture that is good to paint nowadays 
—kindly, beautiful, inspirin deli- 
cate sympathies, and awakening 
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tender good-humour. It is a com- 
fort to have such a companion as 
that in a study to look up at when 
your eyes are tired with work, and 
to refresh you with its gentle, quiet 
good-fellowship. I can see it now, 
as I shut my own eyes, displayed 
faithfully on the camera obscura of 
the brain—the dear old parson with 
his congregation of old and young 
clustered round him ; the little ones 
plucking him 7 the gown, with 
wondering eyes, half-roguery, half- 
terror ; the smoke is curling up from 
the cottage-chimneys in a peaceful, 
Sabbath-sort of way; the three 
village quidnunes are chattering to- 
gether at the churchyard stile; 
there’s a poor girl seated there on a 
stone, who has been crossed in love 
evidently, and looks anxiously to the 
parson for a little doubtful consol- 
ation. That's the real sort of senti- 
ment—there’s no need of a great, 
clumsy, black-edged letter to placard 
her misery, as it were, after Mr. 
Redgrave’s fashion ; the sentiment is 
only the more sincere for being un- 
obtrusive, and the spectator gives his 
compassion the more readily, because 
the unfortunate object makes no 
coarse demands upon his pity. 

The painting of this picture is ex- 
ceedingly clever and dexterous. One 
or two of the foremost figures are 
painted with the breadth and pearly 
delicacy of Greuze. The three village 

liticians, in the back-ground, might 

ave been touched by Teniers, so 
neat, brisk, and sharp is the execution 
of the artist’s facile brush. 

Mr. Frost (a new name, I think, in 
the Catalogue) has given us a picture 
of “ Sabrina,” which is so pretty that 
I heartily hope it has not been pur- 
chased for the collection from Comus, 
which adorns the Buckingham Palace 
summerhouse. It is worthy of a 
better place and price than our royal 

trons appear to be disposed to give 
for the works of English arts. What 
victims have those poor fellows been 
of this awfui patronage! Great has 
been the commotion in the pictorial 
world, dear Augusto, regarding the 
fate of those frescoes which royalty 
was pleased to order, which it con- 
descended to purchase at a price that 
no poor amateur would have the face 
to offer. Think of the greatest pa- 
tronage in the world giving forty 
pounds for pictures worth four hun- 
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dred—condescending to buy works 
from humble men who could not 
refuse, and paying for them below 
their value! Think of august powers 
and principalities ordering the works 
of such a great man as Etty to be 
hacked out of the palace wall—that 
was a slap in the face to every artist 
in England; and I can agree with 
the conclusion come to by an indig- 
nant poet of Punch’s band, who says, 
for his part,— 


‘* T will not toil for queen and crown, 
If princely patrons spurn me down ; 
I will not ask for royal job— 
Let my Mecenas be « snos !” 


This is, however, a delicate, an 
awful subject, over which loyal sub- 
jects like you and I had best mourn 
in silence; but the fate of Etty’s 
noble picture of last year made me 
tremble lest Frost should be similarly 
nipped; and I hope more genuine 
patronage for this promising young 
painter. His picture is like a mix- 
ture of very good Hilton and How- 
ard raised to a state of genius. There 
is sameness in the heads, but great 
grace and beauty—a fine sweeping 
movement in the composition of the 
beautiful fairy figures, undulating 
gracefully through the stream, while 
the lilies lie gracefully overhead. 
There is another submarine picture 
of “ Nymphs cajoling Young Hylas,” 
which contains a great deal of very 
clever imitations of Boucher. 

That youthful Goodall, whose early 
attempts promised so much, is not 
quite realising those promises I think, 
and is cajoled, like Hylas before 
mentioned, by dangerous beauty. 
His “Connemara Girls going to 
Market” are a vast deal too clean and 
pretty for such females. They laugh 
and simper in much too genteel a 
manner; they are washing such pret- 
ty white feet as I don’t think are 
common about Leenane or Bally- 
nalinch, and would be better at ease 
in white satin slippers than trudging 
up Croaghpatrick. There is a lux- 
ury of geographical knowledge for 
you! have not done with it yet. 
Stop till we come to Roberts's “ View 
of Jerusalem,” and Muller’s pictures 
of “ Rhodes,” and “ Xanthus,” and 
“ Telmessus.” This artist’s sketches 
are excellent ; like nature, and like 
Decamps, that best of painters of 
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Oriental life and colours. In the 
ictures the artist forgets the bril- 
iancy of colour which is so con- 
spicuous in his sketches, and “ Tel- 
messus” looks as grey and heavy as 
Dover in March. 

Mr. Pickersgill (not the Acade- 
mician, by any means) deserves great 
praise for two ve tical pieces ; 
one from Spenser, I think (Sir Boti- 
bol let us say, as before, with some- 
body in some hag’s cave); another 
called the “ Four Ages,” which has 
still better grace and sentiment. This 
artist, too, is evidently one of the 
disciples of Hilton ; and another, who 
has also, as it seems to me, studied 
with advantage that graceful and 
agreeable English painter, Mr. Hook, 
whose “ Song of the Olden Time” is 
hung up in the Octagon Closet, and 
makes a sunshine in that exceedingl 
shady place. ‘The female figure is 
faulty, but charming (many charmers 
have their little faults, it is said) ; 
the old bard who is singing the song 
of the olden time a most venerable, 
agreeable, and handsome old min- 
strel. In Alnaschar-like moods a 
man fancies himself a noble patron, 
and munificent rewarder of artists; 
in which case I should like to possess 
myself of the works of these two 
young men, and give them four 
times as large a price as the —— 
gave for pictures five times as good 
as theirs. 

I suppose Mr. Eastlake’s compo- 
sition from Comus is the contribution 
in which he has been mulcted, in 
company with his celebrated brother 
artists, for the famous Buckingham 
Palace pavilion. Working for no- 
thing is very well ; but to work fora 
good, honest, remunerating price is, 
perhaps, the best way, after all. I 
can't help thinking that the artist's 
courage has failed him over his 
Comus picture. Time and pains he 
has given, that is quite evident. 
The pone is prodigiously laboured, 
and hatched, and tickled up with a 
Chinese minuteness; but there is a 
woeful lack of vis inthe work. That 

r labourer has kept his promise, 
worked the given number of 
hours; but he has had no food all 
the while, and has executed his job 
in a somewhat faint manner. This 
face of the lady is pure and beauti- 
ful; but we have seen it at any time 
these ten years, with its red transpa- 
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rent shadows, its mouth in which 
butter wouldn't melt, and its beauti- 
ful brown madder hair. She is get- 
ting rather tedious, that sweet, irre- 
— creature, that is the fact. 

he may be an angel; but sky-blue, 
my wicked senses tell me, is a feeble 
sort of drink, and men require 
stronger nourishment. 

Mr. Eastlake’s picture is a prim, 
mystic, cruciform composition. The 
lady languishes in the middle; an 
angel is consoling her, and embracing 
her with an arm out of joint; little 
rows of cherubs stand on each side 
the angels and the lady,—wonderful 
little children, with blue or brown 
beady eyes, and sweet little flossy 
curly hair, and no muscles or bones, 
as becomes such supernatural beings, 
no doubt. I have seen similar little 
darlings in the toy-shops in the 
Lowther Arcade for a shilling, with 
just such pink cheeks and round 
eyes, their bodies formed out of 
cotton wool, and their extremities 
veiled in silver paper. Well; it is 
as well, perhaps, that Etty’s jovial 
nymphs should not come into such a 
company. Good Lord! how they 
would astonish the weak nerves of 
Mr. Eastlake’s précieuse young lady! 

Quite unabashed by the squeam- 
ishness exhibited in the highest 
quarter (as the newspapers call it), 
Mr. Etty goes on rejoicing in his old 
fashion. Perhaps he is worse than 
ever this year, and despises nec dulces 
amores nec choreas, because certain 
= personages are offended. Per- 

aps, this year, his ladies and Cupids 
are a little hazurdés; his Venuses 
expand more than ever in the line of 
Hottentot beauty ; his drawing and 
colouring are still more audacious 
than they were ; patches of red shine 
on the cheeks of his blowsy nymphs; 
his idea of form to the verge of 
monstrosity. If you look at the 
pictures closely (and, considering all 
things, it requires some cou: to do 
so), the forms disappear; feet and 
hands are scumbled away, and dis- 
tances appear to be dabs and blotches 
of lakes, and brown, and ultramarine. 
It must be confessed, that some of 
these pictures would not be suitable 
to hang up every where — in a young 
ladies’ school, for instance. But, how 
rich and superb is the colour! Did 
Titian — better, or Rubens as 
well? There isa nymph and child 
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in the left corner of the Great Room, 
sitting, without the slightest fear of 
catching cold, in a sort of moonlight, 
of which the colour appears to me to 
be as rich and wonderful as Titian’s 
best —“ Bacchusand Ariadne,” for in- 
stance—and better than Rubens’s. 
There is a little head of a boy ina 
blue dress (for once in a way) which 
kills every picture in the room, out- 
stares all the red-coated generals, 
out-blazes Mrs. Thwaites and her 
diamonds (who has the place of ho- 
nour); and has that unmistakeable, 
inestimable, indescribable mark of 
the Great painter about it, which 
makes the soul ofa man kindle up as 
he sees it, and owns that there is 
Genius. How delightful it is to feel 
that shock, and how few are the 
works of art that can give it! 

The author of that sybilline book of 
mystic a the unrevealed bard 
of the Fallacies of Hope, is as great 
as usual, vibrating between the absurd 
and the sublime, until the eye grows 
dazzled in watching him, and can’t 
really tell in what region he is. If 
Etty’s colour is wild and mysterious, 
looking here as if smeared with the 
finger, and there with the palette- 
knife, what can be said about Turner ? 
Go up and look at one of his pic- 
tures, and you laugh at yourself and 
at him, and at the picture, and that 
wonderful amateur who is invariably 
found to give a thousand pounds for 
it, or more—some sum wild, prodi- 
gious, unheard-of, monstrous, like 
the picture itself. All about the 
author of the Fallacies of Hope is a 
mysterious extravaganza; price, poem, 
purchaser, picture. Look et the latter 
for a little time, and it begins to affect 
you too,—to mesmerise you. It is 
revealed to you; and, as it is said in 
the East, the magicians make child- 
ren see the sultauns, carpet-bearers, 
tents, &c., in a spot of ink in their 
hands ; so the magician, Joseph Mal- 
lard, makes you see what he likes on 
a board, that to the first view is 
merely dabbed over with occasionally 
streaks of yellow, and flicked here 
and there with vermilion. The ver- 
milion blotches become little boats full 
of harpooners and gondolas, with a 
deal of music going on on board. 
That is not a smear of purple you 
see yonder, but a beautiful whale, 
whose tail has just slapped a half- 
dozen whale-boats into perdition ; 
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and as for what you fancied to be a 
few ziz-zag lines spattered on the 
canvass at hap-hazard, look! the 
turn out to be a ship with all 
her sails; the captain and his crew 
are clearly visible in the ship’s bows ; 
and you may distinctly see the oil- 
casks getting ready under the su- 
perintendence of that man with the 
red whiskers and the cast in his eye; 
who is, of course, the chief mate. 
In a word, I say that Turner is a 
great and awful mystery to me. I 
don’t like to contemplate him too 
much, lest I should actually begin to 
believe in his poetry as well as his 
paintings, and fancy the Fallacies of 
Hope to be one of the finest poems 
in the world. 

Now Stanfield has no mysticism 
or oracularity about him. You can 
see what he means at once. His style 
is as simple and manly as a seaman’s 
song. One of the most dexterous, 
he is also one of the most careful of 
painters. Every year his works are 
more elaborated, and you are sur- 
prised to find a progress in an artist 
who had seemed to reach his acmé 
before. His battle of frigates this 
year is a brilliant, sparkling pageant 
of naval war. His great picture of 
the “ Mole of Ancona,” fresh, healthy, 
and bright as breeze and sea can 
make it. There are better pieces still 
by this painter, to my mind; one in 
the first room, especially, — a Dutch 
landscape, with a warm, sunny tone 
upon it, worthy of Cuyp and Call- 
cott. Who is G. Stanfield, an ex- 
hibitor and evidently a pupil of the 
Royal Academician? Can it be a 
son of that gent? Ifso, the father 
has a worthy heir to his name and 
honours. G. Stanfield’s Dutch pic- 
ture may be looked at by the side 
of his father’s. 

Roberts has also distinguished 
himself and advanced in skill} great 
as his care had been and powerful 
his effects before. “The Ruins of 
Karnac” is the most poetical of this 
painter’s works, I think. A vast and 
awful scene of gloomy Egyptian ruin! 
the sun lights up tremendous lines of 
edifices, which were only parts for- 
merly of the enormous city of the 
hundred gates; long lines of camels 
come over the reddening desert, and 
camps are set by the side of the 
glowing pools. This isa good picture 

to gaze at, and to fill your eyes and 
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thoughts with grandiose ideas of 
Eastern life. 

This gentleman’s large picture of 
“ Jerusalem” did not satisfy me so 
much. It is yet very faithful; any 
body who had visited this place must 
see the careful fidelity with which 
the artist has mapped the rocks and 
valleys and laid down the lines of 
the buildings; but the picture has, to 
my eyes, too green and trim a look ; 
the mosques and houses look fresh 
and new, instead of being mouldering, 
old, sun-baked edifices of glaring stone 
rising amidst wretchedness and ruin. 
There is not, to my mind, that sad, 
fatal aspect, which the city presents 
from whatever quarter you view it, 
and which haunts a man who has 
seen it ever after with an impression 
of terror. Perhaps in the spring for 
a little while, at which season the 
sketch for this picture was painted, 
the country round about may look 
very cheerful. When we saw it in 
autumn, the mountains that stand 
round about Jerusalem were not 
green, but ghastly piles of hot rock, 
patched here and there with yellow, 
weedy herbage. A cactus or a few 
bleak olive-trees made up the vege- 
tation of the wretched, gloomy land- 
scape; whereas in Mr. Roberts’s pic- 
ture the valley of Jehoshaphat looks 
like a glade in a park, and the hills, 
up to the gates, are carpeted with 
verdure. 

Being on the subject of Jerusalem, 
here may be mentioned with praise 
Mr. Hart's picture of a Jewish cere- 
mony, with a Hebrew name I have 
forgotten. ‘This piece is exceedingly 
bright and pleasing in colour, odd 
and novel as a representation of man- 
ners and costume, a striking and 
agreeable picture. I don’t think as 
much can be said for the same artist’s 
“ Sir Thomas More going to Execu- 
tion.” Miss More is crying on papa’s 
neck, pa looks up to heaven, hal- 
berdiers look fierce, &c.: all the 
regular adjuncts and property of pic- 
torial tragedy are here brought into 

lay. But nobody cares, that is the 
act; and one fancies the designer 
himself cannot have cared much for 
the orthodox historical group whose 
misfortunes he was depicting. 

These pictures are like boy’s hexa- 
meters at school. Every lad of de- 

cent parts in the sixth form has 
a knack of turning out great quan- 
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tities of aan verse, without 
blunders, and with scarce any mental 
labour ; but these verses are not the 
least like poetry, any more than the 
great Academical paintings of the 
artists are like great painting. You 
want something more than a com- 
pen, and a set of costumes and 
res decently posed and studied. 
If these were all, for instance, Mr. 
Charles Landseer’s picture of“ Charles 
I. before the Battle of Edge Hill,” 
would be a good work of art. Charles 
stands at a tree before the inn-door, 
officers are round about, the little 
princes are playing with a little dog, 
as becomes their youth and innocence, 
rows of soldiers appear in red coats, 
nobody seems to have any thing par- 
ticular to do, except the royal martyr, 
who is looking at a bone of ham that 
a = out of the inn has hold of. 
Vow this is all very well, but you 
want something more than this in an 
historic picture, which should have 
its parts, characters, varieties, and 
climax like a drama. You don’t 
want the Deus intersit for no other 
purpose than to look at a knuckle 
of ham; and here is a piece well 
composed, and (bating a little want 
of life in the figures) well crawn, 
brightly and pleasantly painted, as 
all this artist's works are, all the 
parts and accessories studied and 
executed with care and skill, and yet 
meaning nothing—the part of Ilam- 
let omitted. The king in this at- 
titude (with the baton in his hand, 
simpering at the bacon aforesaid) has 
no more of the heroic in him than 
the pork he contemplates, and he 
deserves to lose every battle he fights. 
I prefer the artist's other still-life 
pictures to this. He has a couple more, 
professedly so called, very cleverly 
executed and capital cabinet pieces. 
Strange to say, I have not one 
picture to remark upon taken from 
the Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. Ward 
has a very ogarthian work, 
with some little extravagance and 
caricature, representing Johnson 
waiting in Lord Chesterfield’s ante- 
chamber, among a crowd of hangers- 
on and petitioners, who are sulky, 
or yawning, or neglected, while a 
retty Italian singer comes out, 
having evidently had a very satis- 
factory interview with his lordship, 
and who (to lose no time) is arrang- 
ing another rendezvous with another 
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admirer. This story is very well, 
coarsely, and humorously told, and 
is as racy as achapter out of Smollett. 
There is a yawning chaplain, whose 
head is full of humour; and a pa- 
thetic episode of a widow and pretty 
child, in which the artist has not 
succeeded so well. 

There is great delicacy and beauty 
in Mr. Herbert's picture of “ Pope 
Gregory teaching Children to Sing.” 
His Holiness lies on his sofa lan- 
guidly beating time over his book. 
He does not Took strong enough to 
use the scourge in his hands, and 
with which the painter says he used 
to correct his little choristers. Two 
ghostly aides-de-camp in. the shape 
of worn, handsome, shaven ascetic 
friars, stand behind the pontiff de- 
murely ; and all the choristers are in 
full song, with their mouths as wide 
open as a nest of young birds when 
the mother comes. The painter seems 
to me to have acquired the true spirit 
of the middle-age devotion. All his 
works have unction; and the prim, 
subdued, ascetic race, which forms 
the charm and mystery of the missal- 
illuminations, and which has operated 
to convert some imaginative minds 
from the new to the old faith. 

And, by way of a wonder, behold 
a devotional picture from Mr. Edwin 
Landseer, “A Shepherd Praying at 
a Cross in the Fields.” Isuppose the 
Sabbath church- bells are ringing 
from the city far away in the plain. 
Do you remember the beautiful lines 
of Uhland ? 


** Es ist der tag des Herrn 
Ich bin allein auf weitern Flur 
Noch eine Morgen-glocke nur 
Und stille nah und fern. 


Anbetend kine ich hier 

O siisses Graun geheimes Wehn 
Als knieten viele Ungesehn 
Und beteten mit mir.” 


Here is a noble and touching pic- 
torial illustration of them — of Sab- 
bath repose and recueillement — an 
almost endless flock of sheep lies 
around the pious pastor; the sun 
shines peacefully over the vast fertile 
plain; blue mountains keep watch in, 
the distance; and the sky above is- 
serenely clear. I think this is the 
highest flight of poetry the painter 
has dared to take yet. The numbers 
and variety of attitude and expression 
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in that flock of sheep quite startle 
the spectator as he examines them. 
The picture is a wonder of skill. 

How richly the good pictures 
cluster at this end of the room! 
There is a little Mulready, of which 
the colour blazes out like sapphires 
and rubies; a pair of Leslies — one 
called the “ Heiress”—one a scene 
from Moliére— both delightful :-— 
these are flanked by the magnificent 
eo of Etty, before mentioned. 
What school of art in Europe, or 
what age, can shew better painters 
than these in their various lines? 
The young men do well, but the 
elders do best still. No wonder the 
English pictures are fetching their 
thousands of guineas at the sales. 
They deserve these great prices as 
well as the best works of the Hol- 
landers. 

I am sure that three such pictures 
as Mr. Webster’s “ Dame's School” 
ought to entitle the proprietor to pay 
the income-tax. There is a little ca- 
ricature in some of the children’s 
faces; but the schoolmistress is a 
perfect figure, most admirably na- 
tural, humorous, and sentimental. 
The picture is beautifully painted, 
full of air, of delightful harmony 
and tone. 

There are works by Creswick that 
can hardly be praised toomuch. One 

articularly, called “A Place to be 
Remembered,” which no lover of 
pictures can see and forget. Danby’s 
great “ Evening Scene” has portions 
which are not surpassed by Cuyp or 
Claude; and a noble landscape of 
Lee's, among several others—a height 
with some trees and a great expanse 
of country beneath. 

From the fine pictures you come 
to the class which are very nearly 
being fine pictures. In this I would 
enumerate a landscape or two by 
Collins. Mr. Leigh’s “Polyphemus,” 
of which the landscape part is very 
good, and only the figure question- 
able; and let us say Mr. Elmore’s 
“Origin of the Guelf and Ghibelline 
Factions,” which contains excellent 
passages, and admirable drawing and 
dexterity, but fails to strike as a 
whole somehow. There is not suf- 
ficient purpose in it, or the story is 
not enough to interest, or, though 
the parts are excellent, the whole is 
somewhere deficient. 

There is very little comedy in the 
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Exhibition, most of the young artists 
tending to the sentimental rather 
than the ludicrous. Leslie’s scene 
from Moliére is the best comedy. 
Collins’s “ Fetching the Doctor” is 
also delightful fun. The greatest 
farce, however, is Chalon’s picture 
with an Italian title, “ B. Virgine 
col,” &c. Impudence never went be- 
yond this. The infant’s hair has been 
curled into ringlets, the mother sits 
on her chair with painted cheeks and 
a Haymarket leer. The picture might 
—_ for the oratory of an opera 
girl. 

Among the portraits, Knight’s and 
Watson Gordon’s are the best. A 
“ Mr. Pigeon” by the former hangs in 
the place of honour usually devoted to 
our gracious Prince, and is a fine 
rich state picture. Even better are 
there by Mr. Watson Gordon: one 
representing a gentleman in black 
silk stockings whose name has escaped 
the memory of your humble servant ; 
another, a fine portrait of Mr. De 
Quincy, the opium-eater. Mr. Law- 
rence’s heads, solemn and solidl 

inted, look out at you from their 
rames, though they be ever so high 
placed, and push out of sight the 
works of more flimsy but successful 
practitioners. A portrait of great 
power and richness of colour is that 
of Mr. Lopez by Linnell. Mr. Grant 
is the favourite; but a very unsound 
painter to my mind, painting like a 
brilliant and graceful amateur rather 
than a serious artist. But there is a 
quiet refinement and beauty about 
his female heads, which no other 
painter can perhaps give, and charms 
in spite of many errors. Is it Count 
D'Orsay, or is it Mr. Ainsworth, that 
the former has painted? Two peas 
are not more alike than these two 
illustrious characters. 

In the miniature-room, Mr. Rich- 
mond’s drawings are of so grand and 
noble a character, that they fill the 
eye as much as full-length canvasses. 

othing can be finer than Mrs. F 
and the grey-haired lady in blac 
velvet. ‘There is a certain severe, 
respectable, Exeter-Hall look about 
most of this artist's pictures, that 
the observer may compare with the 
Catholic physiognomies of Mr. Her- 
bert : see his picture of Mr. Pugin, for 
instance ; it tells of chants and cathe- 
drals, as Mr. Richmond’s work some- 
how does of Clapham Common and 
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the May m . The genius of 
May Fair fires the bosom of Chalon, 
the tea party, the quadrille, the hair- 
dresser, the tailor, and the flunky. 
All Ross’s miniatures sparkle with 
his wonderful and minute skill; 
Carrick’s are excellent; Thorburn's 
almost take the rank of historical 
pictures. In his picture of two 
sisters one has almost the most beau- 
tiful head in the world; and his pic- 
ture of Prince Albert, clothed in red 
and leaning on a torquoise sabre, has 
ennobled that fine head, and given 
his royal highness’s pale features an 
air of sunburnt and warlike vigour. 
Miss Corbaux, too, has painted one of 
the loveliest heads ever seen. Per- 
haps this is the pleasantest room of 
the whole, for you are sure to meet 
your friends here; kind faces smile at 
you from the ivory; and features of 
fair creatures, oh! how ° ° 
* * * * 

Here the eccentric author breaks 
into a rhapsody of thirteen pages 
regarding No. 2576, Mrs. Major 
Blogg, who was formerly Miss Poddy 
of Cheltenham, whom it appears that 
Michael Angelo knew and admired. 
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The feelings of the Poddy family 
might be hurt, and the jealousy of Ma- 
jor Blogg, aroused, were we to print 
Ti "s rapturous description of 
that lady; nor, indeed, can we give 
him any further space, seeing that this 
is nearly the last page of the Maga- 
zine. He concludes by a withering de- 
nunciation of most of the statues in the 
vault where they are buried ; praising, 
however, the children, Paul and Vir- 
ginia, the head of Bayly’s nymph, 
and M‘Dowall’s boy. He remarks 
the honest character of the English 
countenance as exhibited in the busts, 
and contrasts it with Louis Philippe’s 
head by Jones, on whom, both as a 
sculptor and a singer, he bestows 
great praise. He indignantly re- 
monstrates with the committee for 
putting by far the finest female bust 
in the room, No. 1434, by Powers of 
Florence, in a situation where it 
cannot be seen; and, quitting the 

llery finally, says he must go be- 
ore he leaves town and give one 
more look at Hunt's “ Boy at Prayers,” 
in the Water-Colour Exhibition, 
which he pronounces to be the finest 
serious work of the year. 
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Beavtirvut thought! as we wander on 
Through dark and stony fields of strife, 
A guardian angel travels too, 
Sowing his Eden-seed on life. 


And, sweet to think, that Angel sees 
In cloudless light our Father's face ;* 
Breathing sometimes in mortal eyes 
A faint reflection of the grace. 


From Heaven two humbler friends are sent, 
With staff and lamp our path to guide ; 

Faith’s ling’ring, hopeful eye, may trace 
Buessine and Triax side by side. 


Idly the musing scholar marks 
The sunless figures on a dial ; 

In vain Truth’s text we strive to read, 
Save on the shaded face of Trial. 


Blessing and Trial ever travel 
Time's road of pleasure and alarm ; 
Blessing on Trial a lustre throwing, 
While Trial on Blessing sheds a charm. 


Sometimes Blessing, sometimes Trial, 
About the pilgrim’s step is seen ; 

One leaves a summer glow to cover 
Her sister with its golden sheen. 


When the twilight shutter whispers 
That Trial the threshold-stone hath crost, 
The mild-eyed angel, Blessing, sprinkles 
Her precious spikenard on the lost. 


Some sweet and holy comfort rises, 
The mourners’ room a ae fills ; 
And the dear face, by faith transfigured, 
Tllumines all our tearful ills. 


The faint eye droops before thy glory, 
Oh, denn mystery of Love !— 

That we from thorns should pluck our roses, 
From flood and tempest hail our dove ! 


They who to lonely seas go down, 
here merchant-galleys groan and reel, 
And the fierce billow, thund'ring past, 
Hisses against the smoking keel :— 


Rare visions oft they gaze on; tinging 
The surge that drives th’ wand’rer home, 
A purple light the water colours, 
Painting a rainbow in the foam. 


* St. Matthew, xviii. 10. 


_t Of this phenomenon a description may be found in any popular book on 
science. 
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So when, from Fortune's low’ring hills, 
With fire and cloud the blast descends, 
And Hope's vexed ship from wave to wave, 
Like some tost pine-tree shrieks and bends, 


Blessing’s white footstep trembles o'er 
The swelling storm of fear and night, 

And in the foaming track of Trial 
Kindles a rainbow of delight. 


Nor sea alone, but sounding forest, 
Vapory hill-top, flow’ring glade, 
Their blessing find in summer sun, 
Their trial-hour in winter shade. 


And, look, those shades are only curtains, 
Let down by Nature fold on fold, 

To light with clearer beam the pageant 
Crowding her wondrous stage of gold. 


Blame not the poet, then, if, gazing 
On stream and wood, in joy or gloom, 
He learns from grass or flower the lesson, 
That sun and rain wake richest bloom. 


Full well he knows the veil of Trial 
O’er Life’s dark theatre is drawn, 

That Blessing’s sunny wings behind, 
May flush the darkness into dawn. 


For Blessing’s smile is sweetest when 
Her sister’s wintry shade she breaks ; 
And even Trial to hearts grows dear, 
When Blessing dries her streaming cheeks. 


Though green the spot where Blessing pitches 
Her radiant tent by fount or wood, 
With brightest zone she comes to meet us, 
In wither'd bower where Trial stood. 
March 15, 1845. R. A. Witrmorr. 


Note.—Mr. Le Bas, the late Principal of the East India College, has a beautiful 
passage on angels in one of his Discourses: —‘‘ Our holy faith tells us that heaven is 
peopled with the friends and guardians of man ; that heaven is agitated, if I may se 
speak, by oe sympathy with what is passing here below. The blessed minis- 
ters of God are, doubtless, dwelling in secure and unutterable bliss. But the very life 
of their joy consists in this, that they behold the face of our Father which is in heaven ; 
and from them the glorious splendour of his countenance is reflected back. So that 
we may conceive the realms of light to be filled with resemblances, faint and imper- 
fect though they be, of the supreme and consummate Goodness. And hence it is that 
these children of light, these images of the Divine love, are incessantly bending for- 
ward from their abodes of glory, and turning with watchful looks towards us, who, by 
our natural birth, are the heirs of sorrow and corruption.” 
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MR. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P.* 


Ir seldom happens, particularly when 
a novel falls in his way, that the reader 
feels inclined to restrain his curiosity 
as to the tale, that he may linger over 
the dedication. Dedications are, for 
the most part, unmeaning, or else ful- 
some, and, therefore, odious affairs. 
If the writer have any purpose in 
them at all, you see at once what it 
is. He desires to curry favour with 
a duke, or a lord, or a bishop, or, it 
may be, a commoner, distinguished 
in arts, or arms, or literature, or by 
his great wealth ; and to get out of 
him, possibly, a dinner, possibly a 
ten-pound note, if, indeed, there be 
in any circle persons weak enough, in 
these utilitarian days, to pay for idle 
compliments with the circulating me- 
dium of the realm. And, in conse- 
quence, all is smooth, and gingerly, 
and complaisant in his manner of ex- 
ressing himself; a continued setting 
orth of the commendable qualities of 
the patron, and a studious avowal of 
the respect and regard wherein both 
they and their possessor are held by 
the client. Now, in ordinary cases, 
nobody, except the patron, and not 
always he, cares for this We— 
meaning the gentle public—either 
skip the whole concern, without 
reading a word of it, or we content 
ourselyes with wishing the author a 
better occupation, as well as the 
dinner and the ten-pound note which 
he covets. But an exception to the 
rule does occasionally present it- 
self, and one such is now before 
us. Mr. Benjamin Disraeli has 
prefaced his new novel by a dedi- 
cation which we defy the most in- 
different to such things to pass by. 
It really is a remarkable production 
of its kind. We have studied it 
carefully,— we have weighed every 
word,—we admit the absolute trans- 
cendentalism of the taste which must 
have suggested it,—but, for the life 
and soul of us, we cannot tell what it 
means. Let us transfer the puzzle 
to our own pages, which is the more 
easily done that it is brief; and 
then, perhaps, something may be 
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made of it, if not by us, by others. 
Here it is :-— 


“I would inscribe these volumes to 
one whose noble spirit and gentle nature 
ever prompt her to sympathise with the 
suffering ; to one whose sweet voice has 
often encouraged, and whose taste and 
judgment have ever guided their pages ; 


the most severe of critics, but—a perfect 
Wife!” 


Now, the first question which we 
desire to put to Mr. Disraeli is this. 
To what wife—to the wife of whom 
does he propose to dedicate his vo- 
lumes? We express ourselves thus, 
because the judicious reader will ob- 
serve that, in point of fact, no dedi- 
cation whatever has taken place. It 
is the mere expression of a desire 
whichis conveyed in the wordsnow be- 
fore us. The gifted author “ would” 
do so and so; but he has not yet 
done it. However, passing by this 
obvious confounding of volition with 
action, we must again reiterate our 
question. For what wife, for the wife 
of whom, is the distinguished com- 
pliment intended? Mr. Disraeli will 
probably answer, that “his own 
wife” is the party honoured ; and we 
are bound to believe him. Assum- 
ing, then, that this view of the case 
is the right one, a second difficulty 
at once presents itself, namely, Is the 
present dedication, or intended dedi- 
cation, an object of praise or of dis- 
praise to the object of it,— the out- 
pouring of a heart full of generous 
affection, or the sly stroke of a cynical 
temper, which sceks to wound, but 
would fain do so covertly? Some- 
thing may, perhaps, be said on both 
sides; but the judgment of all rea- 
sonable critics will, we think, be in 
favour of the latter of the two hypo- 
theses. Mrs. Benjamin Disraeli is, it 
appears, “ the most severe of critics ;” 
nevertheless, she is “ a perfect wife.” 
Convert the terms of the proposi- 
tion; and what do we discover? Mrs. 
Benjamin Disraeli is “ a perfect wife,” 
but “the most severe of critics.” 
Now, “ the most severe of critics” is 


* Sybil; or, the Two Nations. By B. Disraeli, M.P., author of Coningsby. 
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one who is perpetually finding fault ; 
of course, Mr. Disraeli cannot ap- 

rove of this. We should like to 
Gas who could. But he is afraid 
to say so in direct terms ; well know- 
ing, perhaps, from experience, that 
resistance in such cases only aggra- 
vates the evil. He therefore loads 
his squib, and fires it off at the whole 
body of wives throughout the ci- 
vilised world, in the hope—doubtless 
a vain one—that some of the pellets 
may lodge beside his own hearth. 
We do think that the proceeding is 
neither chivalrous nor candid. Mrs. 
Benjamin Disraeli may be as shock- 
ing a shrew as ever stood in need of 
a Petrucio to tame her; but it does 
not therefore follow that she is “a 
perfect wife.” In the names of all 
the women of England, single as well 
as married, we enter our protest 
against the insinuation, and deny its 
justice. 

Again, this “ most severe of critics 
and perfect wife” is endowed by na- 
ture with “a voice which has often 
encouraged,” and with “ a taste and 
judgment which have ever guided” 
—what? The author in the prose- 
cution of his labours? The minstrel 
in the weaving of his tale? No such 
thing ; but “the pages,” the paper 

ges—whether in manuscript or 
letterpress we are not told—whereof 
the three volumes entitled SyJil are 
made up. We have all read in our 
boyhood how Orpheus, long ago, “en- 
couraged” rocks and trees to dance ; 
and some of us, for the amusement 
of our little ones, may have induced 
an electrified stick of sealing-wax to 
guide little morsels of paper whither- 
soever we chose; but that similar 
marvels may be wrought by a wo- 
man’s tongue, however musical, or 
her taste and judgment, however 

rfect, we have yet to learn. Mr. 
israeli must explain this in some 
future edition of his work. 

Finally, this horrid shrew, whose 
voice isofsuch marvellous power that 
reams of foolscap scatter before it like 
so many piles of dust in the streets, is 
yet gifted with “ a noble spirit and a 
gentle nature, which ever prompt her 
to — with suffering.” So 
much the better for her husband, 
whose sufferings, under the disci- 
pline of “a perfect critic,” must, we 
fear, be intense: but, after all, would 
it not be more desirable, on every 
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account, that Mrs. Benjamin should 
try to conquer this disposition to find 
fault? The chances are, that the 
worthy couple would live more com- 
fortably together. We believe that 
Doctor Sanders, the present head- 
master of the Charterhouse School, 
though a strict disciplinarian, is an 
exceedingly kind-hearted man; yet 
we are ai to think that the 
boys would cheerfully dispense with 
his sympathy, provided they could at 
the same time escape the frequent 
and sharp ——— of a well- 
budded birch broom to a very sensi- 
tive part of their persons. However, 
there is no accounting for taste. We 
certainly have met with people who 
delighted in being pitied and sym- 
pathised with by their neighbours ; 
but, then, they were sufferers under 
imaginary ills, and a scolding wife is 
something more than an imaginary 
ill,—at least, we should think so. 

So much for Mr. Disraeli’s dedica- 
tion, of which, in sober sadness, we 
are constrained to declare, that any 
thing in worse taste it has never been 
our fortune to encounter. We have 
heard that Mrs. Disraeli is a very 
charming person. We are sure, if it 
be so, that her husband ought to be 
grateful to her for securing to him 
the twofold blessing of a good wife 
and a competency; but it does not 
therefore follow that he is in duty 
bound to dedicate to her his novels, 
and to do so in a strain at once 
affected and unmeaning. Let that 
pass, however, while we address our- 
selves to the book itself. 

Sybil so far differs from Coningsby, 
that, being in some measure free 
from the personality which disfigured 
the latter, it lacks, at the same 
time, much of the raciness,—the 
sharp, cutting, and often brilliant 
satire, which constituted the peculiar 
merit of its predecessor. We do not, 
therefore, anticipate for it the same 
amount of popularity with which 
Coningsby was gree A wide cir- 
culation it will be sure to attain ; 
and, in spite of some gross faults 
both in the design and execution of 
the story, it deserves to be widely 
circulated. But neither the praise 
nor the censure which attended the 
progress of Coningsby will attend 
that of Sybil; for the amour pro- 
re of individuals is comparativel 
ittle affected by it. Mr. Disraeli 
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deals in Sybil with the faults and 
conditions of classes, rather than 
with those of icular persons. 
Perhaps we shall be told that he 
took, or intended to take, the same 
course in Coningsby; and, to a cer- 
tain extent, we are willing to concede 
the point. But in Coningsby, the 
virtues and vices of the aristocracy, 
considered as a body, were so com- 
pletely cast into the shade by the 
unbounded sensuality and selfishness 
of an individual, that the moral pur- 
pose of the allegory —if, indeed, any 
such there were—was a good deal 
lost sight of. And as to the rival 
order —the great capitalists, the cot- 
ton-lords—we had no opportunity 
of judging of them, except in the 
person of one man, whose faults 
might have been yours, or mine, or 
any body’s else,—for they were con- 
stitutional and individual, not ge- 
neric. In Sybil, on the contrary, 
Mr. Disraeli flies at higher game ; 
and we are bound to admit that he 
hits his quarry, from time to time, 
right well. Indeed, were it not that 
the performance is marred at every 
stage by the exhibition of that ex- 
travagant self-conceit which, to use 
a favourite expression of his own, 
forms so disproportionate an ingre- 
dient in Mr. Disraeli’s idiosyncrasy, 
we should anticipate great good from 
the novel. But it is the misfortune 
of this man, that, into whatever si- 
tuation he may be thrown, he 
manages not only not to win, but to 
repel, the sympathies of his fellow- 
creatures. Look at him in the 
streets. Was there ever such an 
appearance of a man,—such an 
air of all that is most extraordi- 
nary in the human animal? And 
so it is every where else. Does any 
man, woman, or child in England 
believe, that Mr. Benjamin Disraeli 
wastes one serious thought on any 
thing animate or inanimate in crea- 
tion, except himself? What a ca- 
reer has his been ever since he en- 
tered upon public life? Swearing 
by O'Connell one day, vowing eter- 
nal hostility to him and his whole 
house the next; advocating extreme 
Reform opinions while they were in 
fashion, then coming round to Con- 
servative views and principles as the 
latter grew into repute,— Peel's 
supporter to-day, his fiercest and 
most uncompromising enemy to- 
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morrow. And is Mr. Disraeli so in- 
fatuated as to imagine that the world 
cannot see through this? He has 
now become, what we find him, a 
rabid, uncompromising denouncer of 
measures of which he yet boasts that 
he originally suggested them ; and a 
thorn, not a very sharp one, cer- 
tainly, but still an annoyance as far 
as it goes, in the side of a minister, 
to whom he was ready to give his ut- 
most support, provided he would 
have connected him with the govern- 
ment, even as vice-president of the 
Board of Trade. 

Lessons coming from such a quar- 
ter, however good in themselves, 
will not do much to reform the age. 
For it is with writers, as with preach- 
ers, that, be their eloquence what it 
may, it is lost upon the parties ap- 
pealed to, unless they be satisfied that 
the sentiments and doctrines deli- 
vered to them abide, at the same 
time, within the breast of their in- 
structor. A clever novel will, to be 
sure, make its way, whosoever may 
be the author. We have seen, for 


example, many clever novelists, sailing 
upon the flood-tide of an extensive 
pena: and they all deserved the 


ephemeral success that attended them, 
—for, though there be nothing in their 
works that is worth remembering, 
no moral truth made apparent, no 
social virtue set forth or exemplified, 
they are all well written, and served 
their purpose during an era, happily 
gone by, when readers might be 
abundant, but thinkers were few. 
But even a novel, if it seek to gain 
possession of the public mind, must, 
in these days, aim at something higher 
than this. Why is Dickens such an 
universal favourite? Not because 
his stories are more interesting than 
those of many other writers, or that 
he knows how to paint character 
skilfully beyond the limits of a very 
narrow eirel ; but because his aim 
is uniformly to inculcate the Christ- 
ian duty of universal good-will and 
consideration between man and 
man. The views which he advo- 
cates in regard to this matter are 
often visionary enough. Neither 
is he always just either to the rich 
or the poor, or always judicious in 
his manner of addressing them; but 
he is an honest, kind-hearted man, 
and rich and poor equally know 
him to be such, and, therefore, take 
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his teaching in good part, separating, 
where they are able, the wheat from 
the chaff, and swallowing both where 
the power to discriminate is wanting, 
and deriving sensible benefit to their 
huge moral nature from the exercise 
in both cases. Does Mr. Disraeli 
flatter himself that his works will be 
received in the same spirit? The 
ends at which he is driving are, at 
least, as important as those of which 
Dickens is the advocate. Being more 
definite, too, more tangible, more 
immediately within the reach of 
private exertion, they are, perhaps, 
better suited than Dickens’s to form 
the ground-work of tales which, like 
the most beautiful upon record — 
those of the Saviour — have a direct 
and high moral tendency. But unless 
the parties more immediately ap- 
pealed to—the great landed pro- 
prietors, the owners of mills and 
manufactories, the clergy, the over- 
seers of works, the operatives —in a 
word, society at large — receive the 
impression that Mr. Disraeli has their 
interests at heart and not his own, 
it is very certain that though they 
may read his books, they will do so 
in a spirit not only not teachable, 
but prone to criticise, eager to dis- 
cover mistakes, and too much sharp- 
ened by the friction of passion upon 
an awakened conscience to fail of 
detecting them by the score. And 
yet, amid much that is exaggerated 
and absurd, there is a good deal to 
be learned even from Sybil. 

The tale —if we may so designate 
a narrative which is rather a series 
of tableaux than a story connected, 
and preserving its unity throughout 
—opens with a scene at Crockford’s, 
very spiritedly sketched, very full 
of vapid interest, and, we make no 
doubt whatever, copied from the life. 
It is the eve of the Derby, a.p. 1837 ; 
and a knot of young men about town, 
sporting characters, dashing heirs to 
earldoms, exhausted sensualists, and 
such-like, meet at a luxurious supper 
in that most gorgeous of all modern 
club-houses, and discuss, in their 
own peculiar way, the chances of 
to-morrow. The conversation of 
these scions of England's noblest 
houses is exceedingly characteristic, 
and, of course, marvellously vapid ; 
and the disposition to be dishonest, 
which, in such states of their being 
too much, we are afraid, attaches to 
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them, is set forth in the description 
of a sudden thunderstorm, and the 
vices to which those honourable men 
were willing to turn it. The Derby 
itself is next delineated; rapidly, yet 
with vigour: more especially when 
the low vagabonds who shew off at 
such places are brought before us; 
and their manner towards their bet- 
ters, insolent or fawning, as the case 
may be, is portrayed. We like the 
race itself, too, the struggle of the 
gallant steeds, the skill of the 
soehers, and the triumph and the de- 
spondency which mark the conclu- 
sion of the trial ;— quite at variance, 
of course, as we could have foretold 
from the outset that it would be, 
from every thing which the gentle- 
men betters had calculated upon. 
Yet when all is done, what do we 
ain? A bird's-eye view of Crock- 
ord’s and Epsom Downs, no doubt ; 
but not the shadow of the shade of 
an idea, out of which there is, in the 
after course of the history, to arise a 
single incident, far less a catastrophe. 
The Derby ends, and all interest in 
the events which befell there ends 
with it. And so it is throughout the 
whole of these three volumes. Al- 
most every separate chapter presents 
us with a picture distinct, and by 
itself. Charles Egremont, to be sure, 
comes and goes ; now to Marney Ab- 
bey, now to the valley of the Mowe; 
and by and by to London, where he 
attends his duties in parliament. But 
Charles Egremont himself, though 
the hero of the piece, is but a 
thing of shreds and patches, for his 
character is as little fixed as his 
whereabouts; and we never see‘the 
reason of the strange process by 
which he comes to deserve the good 
fortune that, at the dropping of the 
curtain, rewards him. In fact the 
story, considered as such, is about as 
absurd and aimless an affair as ever 
came into the light of day from the 
purlieus of the Minerva press; and 
the personages which carry it on, 
with one or two remarkable excep- 
tions, are such as have never been 
met with, and we venture to say 
never will be met with in the world. 
As to Sybil herself, we defy mortal 
man to conceive any thing at all 
resembling her in petticoats. The 
author manifestly desires that we 
should fall violently in love with her; 
but, for our parts—she comes and 
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goes like a shadow — we cannot, 
though we have done our very best, 

t up the slightest interest about 

er. 

It is not difficult to account for 
all this. Mr. Disraeli, though a 
clever man, has not a touch of the 
dramatist about him. He can catch 
the more obvious features of society 
as he sees it, and make a tolerabl 
correct exhibition of as much of his 
own thoughts as he is inclined to set 
ferth, but the depths of the human 
heart are too deep for him; and the 
slight, yet important shades of cha- 
racter which distinguish man from 
man, are lost in his extravagant study 
of self. The best drawn of the per- 
sons in his present drama is Lord 
ante Hard, selfish, griping, 
mean, he is the personification of that 
class of our English nobility which, 
though happily few in number, yet 
render themselves, wherever they 
-. odious, and bring odium on 
their order. Even he, however, is 
exaggerated. All that is said about 
his shuffling out of the payment of 
his brother's electioneering expenses 
we can understand; and his deter- 
mination not to admit that the fire 
at Marney Abbey had its origin in 
low wages and a discontented pea- 
santry, is too near the truth to be 
disputed; but his brutal behaviour 
to his wife, the gross folly and un- 
gentlemanliness of his general con- 
versation, the shallowness of his in- 
trigues, and, finally, the manner of his 
death, are caricatures upon nature — 
even upon the nature of a romance. 
However, we must not waste our 
censure on the individual, who is 
evidently the abhorred of the author’s 
heart. Mr. Disraeli’s pet, Charles 
Egremont, the brother of the afore- 
said Lord Marney, is just as much of 
a caricature as the earl; and to him, 
when the time comes, we shall address 
ourselves. 

Therearetwoclergymen introduced 
into this tale, —the one an Evangeli- 
cal, the other a Puseyite. ‘They are 
both absolute failures. No Evangeli- 
cal clergyman whom we, at least, 
have encountered, is in the habit of 
qnguine himself after the fashion 
of the Rev. Mr. Slimsey, the vicar 
of Marney; and of Mr. St. Lys we 
have only to observe, that neither in 
his sentiments nor in the habits of 
his daily life does he resemble, in 
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the most remote degree, the order of 
his brethren whom he is meant to 
represent; for whatever the Evan- 
gelical clergy may be, they are seldom 
bon vivants, and not often sycophant- 
ish, at the tables of the profane. 
Somewhat akin to “the deferential 
breed” we have often found them ; 
that is to say, provided they see a 
chance thereby of furthering their 
own ends, whether they seek the 
good of others or only of themselves. 
But to say of them that “ they leave 
every body alone,” is to go contrary 
to allexperience. Ifthe Lvangelical 
clergy have a fault (and we own that 
according to our views of such 
matters they have many), it is, that 
they leave nobody alone. Frater- 
nise they doubtless will with all man- 
ner of sectarians; and possibly an 
attentive observer may catch them 
recalling, in the presence of one mem- 
ber of an influential family, senti- 
ments which they may have uttered 
before another; but as to “ letting 
people alone,” the idea never appears 
to occur to them. ‘They go about 
from house to house, getting up, in 
an irregular way, prayer-meetings 
and lectures, every where except 
in the parish church. They do love 
infant-schools, and seldom, through 
deference to any lord or squire what- 
ever, are deterred from supporting 
them. On the other hand, let a 
move be made in the neighbourhood 
to revive some of the Church's for- 
ep practices, to keep holy saints’ 

ays, or have morning and evening 
prayers daily throughout the year, 
and see whether or not they keep 
quiet. Mr. Disracli has not mixed 
much with the Evangelical clergy of 
England, otherwise he would have 
known that, though usually urbane 
enough in their exterior deportment, 
no Puritan or Covenanter of the age 
of Charles II. was ever more resolute 
to do the work which they assume 
to be set them. 

In like manner Mr. St. Lys is the 
idle creation of the author's brain. 
Only think ofan educated clergyman 
of the Church of England expressing 
himself after the following fashion :— 


“* You believe,’ says Mr. Egremont, 
this high church-divine, in continuation 
of a conference concerning church mat- 
ters in former ages,—‘ you believe, then, 
in the efficacy of forms and ceremonies?” 
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««¢ What you call forms and ceremonies 
represent the divinest instincts of our 
nature. Push your aversion to formsand 
ceremonies to a legitimate conclusion, 
and you would prefer kneeling in a barn 
rather than in a cathedral. Your tenets 
would strike at the very existence of all 
art, which is essentially spiritual.’ 

“«T am not speaking abstractedly,’ 
said Egremont, ‘ but rather with re- 
ference to the indirect connexion of 
these forms and ceremonies with another 
church. The people of this country as- 
sociate them with an enthralling super- 
stition and a foreign dominion.’ 

*“* With Rome,’ said Mr. St. Lys; 
‘ yet forms and ceremonies existed be- 
fore Rome.’ 

«¢ But practically,’ said Egremont, 
* has not their revival in our service at 
the present day a tendency to restore the 
Romish system in this country ?’ 

“«* Tt is difficult toascertain what may 
be the practical effect of certain circum. 
stances among the uninformed,’ said Mr. 
St. Lys. ‘The Church of Rome is to 
be respected as theonly Hebrwo-Christian 
Church extant ; all other churches esta- 
blished by the Hebrew apostles have 
disappeared, but Rome remains; and we 
must never permit the exaggerated po- 
sition which it assumetl in the middle 
centuries to make us forget its earl 
apostolical character, when it was fres 
from Palestine, and, as it were, fra- 
grant from Paradise. The Church of 
Rome is sustained by apostolical suc- 
cession ; but apostolical succession is 
not an institution complete in itself; it 
is a part of awhole: if it be not part of 
a whole, it has no foundation, The 
apostles succeeded the prophets. Our 
Master announced himself as the last of 
the prophets. They in their turn were 
the heirs of the patriarchs: men who 
were in direct communication with the 
Most High. To men not less favoured 
than the apostles, the revelation of the 
priestly character was made, and those 
forms and ceremonies ordained, which 
the Church of Rome bas never relin- 
quished, But Rome did not invent them : 
upon their practice, the duty of all con- 
gregations, we cannot consent to her 
founding a claim to supremacy. For 
would you maintain, then, that the 
Church did not exist in the time of the 
prophets? Was Moses, then, not a 
ehurchman? And Aaron, was he not a 
high-priest? Ay, ter than an 
or prelate, states at eae! ee 
Lambeth. 

***Tn all these church discussions, we 
are apt to forget that the second Tes- 
tament is avowedly only a supplement. 
Jehovah-Jesus came to complete the ‘law 
and the prophets.’ Christianity is com. 
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pleted Judaism, orit is nothing. Christ. 
janity is incomprehensible without Ju- 
daism, as Judaism is incomplete without 
Christianity. What has Rome to do 
with its completion ? what with its com- 
mencement? The law was not thundered 
forth from the Capitolian mount; the 
divine atonement was not fulfilled upon 
Mons Sacer. No; the order of our 
priesthood comes directly from Jehovah ; 
and the forms and ceremonies of His 
Church are the regulations of His su- 
preme intelligence. Rome, indeed, boasts 
that the authenticity of the second Tes- 
tament depends upon the recognition of 
her infallibility. The authenticity of the 
second Testament depends upon its con- 
gruity with the first. Did Rome pre- 
serve that? I recognise in the Church 
an institution thoroughly, sincerely Ca- 
tholic : adapted to all climes and to all 
ages. I do not bow to the necessity of 
a visible head in a defined locality ; but 
were I to seek for such, it would not be 
at Rome. I cannot discover in its his. 
tory, however memorable, any testimon 
of a mission so sublime. When Omni- 
potence deigned to be incarnate, the In- 
elfable Word did not select a Roman 
frame. The prophets were not Romans; 
the apostles were not Romans; she, who 
was blessed above all women, I never 
heard she was a Roman maiden. No, I 
should look to a land more distant than 
Italy, to a city more sacred even than 
Rome.’”’ 


How eminently characteristic, and 
therefore how eminently absurd, is 
all this!’ Mr. Disraeli cannot forget 
that he is himself sprung of “ the 
pure Caucasian race.” He must, 
therefore, thrust the fact ostenta- 
tiously before the world, and flatter, 
on all occasions, at the expense of 
common sense and historical truth, 
the national character of the most 
d ed ofall the families of men. 
“The Church of Rome is to be 
respected,” not because her external 
constitution is sound, however dis- 
figured with error her belief and 
practices may be, but “as the only 
lebreo - Christian Church extant, 
and we must never permit the ex- 

rated position which it assumed 
in the mid ve) centuries to make us 
‘orget its early and apostolical cha- 
racter, when it was fresh from Pales- 
tine, and, as it were, t from 
Paradise.” Is Mr. Disraeli so little 
read in church history as to be ig- 
norant that all the Christian churches 
in the world have the self-same 
origin ? that the succession has no 
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more been lost at Constantinople than 
at Rome? and that here in Britain 
we can, without Rome’s intervention, 
go back to the teaching of the apostles 
easily? And as to this early He- 
brew growth, unquestionably we 
claim it; but without the smallest 
deference for the nation whose law, 
religious customs, usages — every 
thing, in short, which had been ap- 
plied for ages to keep them distinct 
from other nations, it was the first 
act of the founders of the Christian 
Church to condemn and abolish. 
‘Talk of Judaism as a Catholic in- 
stitution, and Aaron the high-priest 
as a Churchman! Was ever such 
jargon written or spoken? <A higher 
authority than Mr. Disraeli, even 
St. Paul, has taught us that “ the 
law,” in which the spirit of Judaism 
consisted, “ was introduced only on 
account of trangressions,” and that 
the Gospel which he preached was 
of both an older and a loftier origin, 
the promise having been both given 
and accepted before the father of 
the Hebrews submitted to circum- 
cision itself. But we must not enter 
into a grave argument about a 
matter which demands only to be 
laughed at. The same genius, and 
none other, which discovered, in 
Coningsby, that all the greatest men 
of the present age are of Jewish 
descent, was capable of elaborating 
the maxim “that Christianity is 
completed Judaism, or it is nothing.” 
We venture to say, however, that 
the expounder of this theory will not 
get any Churchmen, high or low, to 
agree with him; whether he look 
for them at Rome or Oxford, at 
Maynooth or in Dublin, or on che 
platform at the next great meeting 
of the Protestant Association in 
Exeter Hall. 
The purpose of this story is, if we 
believe what the author tells us 
in his preface, to “ illustrate the con- 
dition of the people ;” that is, we pre- 
sume, to melee Bie readers of Sybil 
aware how little is known of the state 
of society in this country, by such as 
speak of England as either a happy 
or a moral land. Mr. Disraeli ac- 
cordingly paints the rich as uni- 
versally heartless ; the poor, as driven 
by harsh usage into a state of ab- 
solute desperation. He seems, more- 
over, to be of opinion that all this 
frightful state of things is attributable 
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to the defective nature of the insti- 
tutions under which Englishmen live. 
The Sepang of evils was, accord- 
ing to his theory, the Reformation. 
Of the grievous errors both in faith 
and worship from which that move- 
ment set the body of the people free, 
he takes no account; but he mourns 
over the plunder of the Church's pro- 
perty, and is particularly severe upon 
the families which grew great by 
dividing the spoil. We are not going 
to break a lance with him here. If 
the Church had become too rich ere 
Henry laid his sacrilegious hand upon 
her, she undoubtedly used her wealth 
for the people's advantage. Her lands 
and tithes were the people’s lands 
and tithes; not merely inasmuch as 
multitudes were fed out of them 
daily, but that they were open to be 
competed for by all; and enjoyed, 
on a life tenure, much more abun- 
dantly by the children of the poor 
than by the sons of the rich. It was, 
therefore, unjust to strip religious 
houses by wholesale of their pro- 
perty, and to bestow upon courtiers 
and parasites wide domains, which 
they and their descendants have taken 
especial care shall never again be- 
come, even in t, prizes to be com- 
peted for by the whole community. 
At the same time, let the truth be 
spoken on both sides. The obvious 
tendency of the endowing with lands 
bodies corporate, and _ especiall 

religious corporations, is to deus 
industry and restrain enterprise, and 
keep down, to a certain level, the 
condition, both physical and intel- 
lectual, of the ers that are 
employed upon it. And when, 
as in the Church of Rome, celi- 
bacy is the rule of life for the 
individual members of such corpo- 
rations, the evil becomes aggravated 
a thousand-fold. Abbots, the life- 
renters of abbey and chapter-lands, 
had no secular object to desire except 
the embellishment of the houses in 
which they dwelt. Not having child- 
ren, for whom it was their duty to 
make provision, they did not there- 
fore care to stimulate their tenantry 
in the way of improvements by rais- 
ing their rents, and the tenants were 
too knowing to provoke such rise 
by improving either rr or ra- 
pidly of their own accord. The con- 
sequence was that, even at the best, 
the church-lands were never half 
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cultivated; that if there was food for 
all in plentiful seasons, a bad harvest 
never failed to bring famine in 
its train; and that the liberalit 
with which the abbot dispensed his 
alms, and the prince-bishop kept open 
house for all comers, induced habits 
of improvidence and an indifference 
to domestic comforts, which are the 
greatest obstacles, wherever they 
prevail, to the growth of an ennobling 
civilisation. However, we are not 
going to defend Henry VIII. and 
still less the rapacious and selfish 
men who provoked him to his work 
of sacrilege. The extent to which 
his confiscations were carried was as 
unjustifiable as the distribution of 
the plunder was unwise. Had he 
even kept the forfeited estates to 
himself it would have been better for 
the people at this day, because crown- 
lands may be diverted, as kings and 
parliaments shall determine, to use- 
ful purposes; but church - lands, 
once given over to individuals, abide 
with them and with their heirs, for 
ever—at all events till some spend- 
thrift arises, who, to gratify his own 
vicious tastes, may sell them to some 
other individual. 

The next heavy blow to the well- 
being of the English people came at 
the Revolution of 1688. ‘The move- 
ment, it appears, was neither a popu- 
lar nor a religious one, but originated 
in the fears of the Russells, and such 
as they, that James was about to re- 
claim the church-lands and devote 
them once more to pious purposes. 
There may be some sprinkling of 
truth in this notion, though we sus- 
pect that Mr. Disraeli attaches too 
much importance to it. But, however 
this may be, no careful reader of the 
history of the reigns of William and 
Anne, and of the two first Georges, 
can doubt that it describes the strug- 
gle of the aristocracy to enslave the 
crown, while, at the same time, it 
trod the people under foot. The 
Great Revolution families, undoubt- 
edly, abused the power which a 
aang of dynasty, effected altogether 
by them, had thrown into their 
hands, and the efforts of their suc- 
cessors, too long successful, to ac- 
complish by indirect means what 
had ceased to be attainable directly, 
brought us to the state in which we 
now are. Had there been a little 
more modesty in the depopulation of 
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boroughs, and a less wholesale pur- 
chase by a few noble houses of the 
people's rights, we should have had 
no Reform-bill ; in which case, in all 
human probability, Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli never would have been 
heard of, except, perhaps, as a writer 
of romances. 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli is, it must 
be admitted, marvellously impartial 
in his antipathies. He hates Hen 
VIII. and the Reformation, Wi. 
liam ITI. and the Revolution, George 
IIT. and his anti-French and anti- 
Roman - Catholic prejudices, and we 
rather think every minister that has 
served them except Bolingbroke, Lord 
Shelbourne, and Mr. Pitt. The latter, 
however, committed a great mistake 
in striving to amalgamate the peer- 
age with the people by so many 
mushroom creations, for the effects of 
his prodigality in this respect were 
to depress, too long, the genius of 
Canning. <As to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he is a great man in his way, 
but he “has no knowledge of the 
people,” and Peel, as we need hardly 
observe, is but a splendid mediocrity. 
All this we gather from a sort of his- 
torical outline, which is intended to 
bring us up to the point where the 
real action of the story commences, 
and to account for the absolute dis- 
location of society with which we are 
about to become acquainted. Then 
follow some clever scenes, wherein 
certain political ladies figure. My 
Lady Marney and my Lady St. Ju- 
lians, petting up and retailing little 
bits of gossip, and fancying all the 


while that they are determining the 


fate of empires. Poor William IV. 
is dying, and the effect produced 
upon these female leaders of the 
Conservative party is well por- 
trayed. By and by we have Charles 
Egremont eae. after the dis- 
solution, in his attempt on the bo- 
rough of Marney, and a guest in his 
brother Lord Marney’s house. And 
here it is that we are introduced to 
Mr. Slimsey, the evangelical parson 
already adverted to, as well as to 
Sir Vavasour Firebrace, perhaps the 
best-drawn character in the whole 
book. Sir Vavasour has his own 
notions as to what is the great ques- 
tion of the day; and he shall himself 
explain them. 

“*Ah! the poor king!’ said Sir Va- 
vasour, shaking his head. 
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«© He was entirely with us,’ said Egre- 
mont. 

“«* Poor man !’ said Vavasour. 

“You think it was too late, then?’ 
said his companion. : 

«You are a young man entering po- 
litical life,’ said the baronet, taking 
Egremont kindly by the arm, and leading 
him to a sofa; ‘ everything depends on 
the first step. You have a great oppor- 
tunity. Nothing can be done by a mere 
individual. The most powerful body in 
this country wants a champion.’ 

«But you can depend on Peel?’ said 
Egremont. 

“*He is one of us; we ought to be 
able to depend on him. But I have 
spoken to him for an hour, and could 
get nothing out of him,’ 

“*He is cautious; but depend upon 
it, he will stand or fall by the land,’ 

“*T am not thinking of the land,’ 
said Sir Vavasour ; ‘ of something much 
more important; with all the influence of 
the land, and a great deal more besides ; 
of an order of men who are ready to rally 
round the throne, and are, indeed, if 
justice were done to them, its natural and 
hereditary champions (Egremont looked 
perplexity) ; I am speaking,’ added Sir 
Vavasour, ina solemn voice, ‘ I am speak- 
ing of the baronets !’ 

‘“«* The baronets ! 
want ?’ 

“«Their rights; their long-withheld 
rights. The poorking was with us. He 
has frequently expressed to me and other 
deputies his determination to do us jus- 
tice; but he was not a strong-minded 
man,’ said Sir Vavasour, with a sigh; 
‘and in these revolutionary and levelling 
times he had a hard task, perhaps. And 
the peers, who are our brethren, they 
were, 1 fear, against us. But in spite of 
the ministers, and in spite of the peers, 
had the poor king lived, we should at 
least have bad the badge,’ added Sir 
Vavasour mournfully. 

“¢* The badge !’ 

“«« Tt would have satisfied Sir Grosve- 
nor le Draughte,’ said Sir Vavasour ; 
‘and he had a strong party with him ; 
he was for compromise, but d— him, his 
father was only an accoucheur.” 

““« And you wanted more?’ inquired 
Egremont, with a demure look. 

“« All, or nothing,’ said Sir Vava- 
sour: ‘ poate is ever my motto—no 
expediency. made a speech to the 
order at the Clarendon ; there were four 
hundred of us; the feeling was very 
strong.’ 

“* A powerful party,’ said Egremont. 

“* And a military order, sir, if pro- 
perly understood. What could stand 
against us? The Reform-bill could never 
have passed ifthe baronets had been or- 
ganised.’ 


And what do they 
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*«*T have no doubt yeu could bring us 
in now,’ said Egremont. 

“«That is exactly what I told Sir 
Robert. I want him to be brought in 
by his own order. It would be a grand 
thing.’ 

"There is nothing like esprit de corps,’ 
said Egremont. 

“* And such a body!’ exclaimed Sir 
Vavasour, with animation. ‘Picture us 
for a moment to yourself, going down in 
procession to Westminster, for example, 
to hold a chapter. Five or six hundred 
baronets in dark green costume—the ap- 
propriate dress of equites aurati; each 
not only with his badge, but with his col- 
lar of S.S.; belted and scarfed, his star 
glittering, his pennon flying, his hat white 
with a plume of white feathers ; of course 
the sword and the gilt spurs. In our 
hand, the thumb-ring and signet not for- 
gotten, we hold our coronet of two 
balls!’ 

‘* Egremont stared with irrepressible 
astonishment at the excited‘being, who, 
unconsciously, pressed his companion’s 
arm, as he drew this rapid sketch of the 
glories so unconstitutionally withheld 
from bim, 

“*A magnificent spectacle!’ 
Egremont. 

“*Evidently the body destined to 
save this country,’ eagerly continued Sir 
Vavasour. ‘Blending all sympathies: 
the crown of which they are the peculiar 
champions; the nobles, of whom they 
are the popular branch ; the people, who 
recognise in them their natural leaders, 
But the picture is not complete. We 
should be accompanied by an equal num. 
ber of gallant knights, our elder sons, 
who, the moment they come of age, have 
the right to claim knighthood of their 
sovereign, while their mothers and wives, 
no longer degraded to the nomenclature 
of a sheriff's lady, but resuming their 
legal or analogical dignities, and styled 
the ‘ honourable baronetess,’ with her 
cororet and robe, or the ‘honourable 
knightess,’ with her golden collar of S.S., 
and chaplet or cap of dignity, may either 
accompany the procession, or, ranged in 
galleries in a becoming position, reign 
influence from above.’ 

“*T am all for their going in pro- 
cession,’ said Egremont. 

«The point is not so clear,’ said Sir 
Vavasour solemnly; ‘and, indeed, al- 
though we have been firm in defining 
our rightful claim in our petitions, as 
for ‘honorary epithets, secondary titles, 
personal decorations, and augmented he- 
raldic bearings,’ I am not clear if the 
government evinced a disposition for a 
liberal settlement of the question, I would 
not urge too stringent adherence to every 
point. For instance, I am _ prepared 
myself, great as would be the sacrifice, 


said 
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even to renounce the claim of secofd- 
ary titles for our eldest sons, if, for in- 
stance, they would secure us our coronet.’ 

*** Fie, fie, Sir Vavasour,’ said Egre. 
mont, very seriously, ‘ remember princi- 
ple: no expediency, no compromise.’ 

*** You are right,’ said the baronet, co- 
louring a little ; ‘and do you know, Mr. 
Egremont, you are the only individual i 
have yet met out of the Order, who has 
taken a sensible view of this great ques- 
tion, which, after all, is the question of 
the day.’”’ 


This is capital, so, indeed, are 
most of the lighter scenes; for, to do 
him justice, Mr. Disraeli has a sharp 
eye for the ridiculous. But what 
are we to say of his descriptions of 
Mowbray, and of the state of society 
there, as it is observed, now in the 
garret of Beaver, the hand-loom 
weaver—now in the Temple of the 
Muses, where Dandy Mike and his 
associates congregate,—and still fur- 
ther, when he carries us to Wodgate, 
or places us beside the wives and child- 
ren of the colliers,—in the Tommy 
shop of Diggs, the Rutty or middle- 
man? Can such things be in this 
our merry England, or is the author 
misleading us, by substituting the 
creatures of his own morbid fancy 
in the room of realities? Surely the 
latter supposition must be the right 
one; for if the condition of the 
masses resemble, and we do not say 

ree with, but resemble at all the 
hideous pictures here painted, the 
marvel is, not that there should be 
so much discontent and crime in the 
land, but that the machine of the 
state should go on working for a 
single week. 

Mr. Disraeli’s detached pictures 
have all considerable power. He 
sees outward things accurately, and 
describes them well, but the moment 
you come to his manner of working 
with principles, or even deep feeling, 
you find you are in the hands of a 
bungler. Walter Gerard, Morley 
the newspaper editor, Charles Egre- 
mont, Sybil the heroine, are all such 
creatures as never have existed, and 
never will exist in time. Egremont, 
we rather fancy, is meant to be a 
sort of copy from the author. Mr. 
Disraeli delights in ws 2 | himself 
into all the tableaux which he forms, 
and is so blinded by the self-conceit 
which constitutes the prominent fea- 
ture in his character, that he takes 
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no pains whatever to conceal this. 
For example, Egremont begins life 
as an aristocrat, and influenced by 
his love for Sybil, and admira- 
tion of her father’s character, be- 
comes, in due time, what Sidonia 
now affects to be, the friend of the 
people, of the crown, and of the 
Church. He speaks, moreover, sel- 
dom, but always with effect. In 
fact, he is acknowledged by the min- 
ister, who loves him not, to have 
got command, most provokingly, of 
the house. Now, we assure Mr. 
Disraeli, that should such be his 
dreams in regard to his own position 
as a member of the legislature, they 
are entirely delusive. Most people 
take an ungenerous pleasure in hear- 
ing sharp things said to those of 
whom they stand in awe, even though 
they may despise the utterer. You 
would laugh at the impudence of a 
chimney-sweep if he were to slang 
cleverly the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, after he had begrimed him ; 
and, on the same principle, many 
members of the House of Commons, 


‘especially on the opposition benches, 


hail as a treat Mr. Disraeli’s personal 
attacks on Sir Robert Peel, and en- 
courage him to repeat them. But 
he may take our words for it, that, 
one and all, they hold Mr. Disraeli 
himself in small esteem. Where- 
fore if our hero, Charles Egremont, 
did, after going round to the people, 
acquire the influence in the senate 
which his biographer attributes to 
him, he is by so much a very incor- 
rect copy of the biographer himself. 
However, let that pass. 

We have devoted so much space 
to a consideration of the tone and 
seneral object of the story, that we 
1ave left ourselves no room to de- 
scribe either the separate agents 
which carry it on, or the manner 
in which the author uses and groups 
them together. The latter is, in- 
deed, so inartificial, his heroes and 
heroines are tossed about from situ- 
ation to situation so abruptly, that it 
is not always easy to catch up the 
links that tn been dropped or 
omitted in weaving the chain. The 
former agree with our notions of fit- 
ness, or outrage them quite, almost 
in an inverse ratio to the degree of 
labour which has manifestly been 
bestowed upon them. Even to the 
minute point of physical strength, 
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Mr. Disraeli blunders. Thus he in- 
troduces Stephen Morley to us as a 
small man of delicate proportions, 
whose power is in his character, not 
in his person—in his mind, and not 
in his arm. Yet he causes this 
same puny penny-a-liner so to mas- 
ter Charles Egremont in a struggle 
for life and death, that but for the 
opportune arrival of help in the 
shape of a large dog, the latter must 
have gone headlong into the bed of 
the Mow. In like manner, the 
whole history of the loss and re- 
covery of Gerrard's papers, and of 
all the parties concerned in the trans- 
actions or any ways affected by it, is 
not only unnatural, but simply im- 
ossible. Mr. Disraeli may be no 
awyer, but as a member of the se- 
nate he ought to know that a given 
number of years of undisturbed pos- 
session in a landed estate constitutes 
a title which no papers will set aside ; 
and hence, that his friend Gerrard 
could not regain possession of Mow- 
bray Castle after it had been held by 
the lords of that name throughout 
two generations. However, Mr. 
Disraeli may be less in fault regard- 
ing this matter than we suppose, for 
the whole matter is so involved in 
mystery, that we confess ourselves 
unable to understand whence the 
feud between the peer and the over- 
seer of Mr. Trafford’s mills could 
have arisen. 

And now the question naturall 
occurs, What is it that Mr. Disraeli 
intends to effect by his present publi- 
cation? Is he seeking to shame the 
government into a more liberal or a 
more stringent policy than that 
which it is now pursuing ?—or is it 
his purpose to appeal rather to indi- 
vidual members of society, and to 
remind them that both rank and 
property have their duties, and that 
of these the first is, that their 
possessors shall look with desire 
to better it, to the state of the 
poor? We presume that the lat- 
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ter is his design, and we so express 
ourselves, because, without profess- 
ing to entertain any very exulted 
opinion of Mr, Disraeli’s judgment, 
it is impossible to believe him igno- 
rant of the fact, that no government 
or legislature whatever can do much 
towards raising the moral standard, 
or even bettering the physical condi- 
tion of the masses. Acts of parlia- 
ment may be as wise and humane in 
their tendency as the philanthropist 
could desire ; but unless the parties 
to whom they speak be alike ready 
to obey them, they are, so far as they 
interfere between the employer and 
the employed, mere waste paper. 
In like manner, it is not by voting 
sums out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and building therewith churches, 
and endowing them, that we may 
hope to reclaim from their worse than 
heathen darkness such places as 
Hell-gate, or such a society as that 
of Mowbray. The capitalists who 
live by the manual labour or dexter- 
ity of the dweilers in these places are 
bound to provide for the religious 
education of their people; but the 
compulsion is, after all, but a moral 
one—you cannot, we are afraid, hope 
ever to enforce it by due course of 
law. We presume, therefore, that 
it is to the people of England that Mr. 
Disracli is addressing himself, more 
especially to the landowners, the mill- 
owners, and the great capitalists ge- 
nerally, and that he seeks to im- 
press upon them the moral truth, 
that their own happiness will be in- 
creased in exact proportion as they 
endeayour to promote the happiness 
of their dependants. If so, the pur- 
pose is a righteous one; and though, 
as we have.already ventured to hint, 
the source whence the lecture comes 
be the reverse of pure, we shall still 
venture to hope that some to whom 
it is read may listen and improve, 
without troubling themselves to in- 
quire too narrowly into the real 
motives that have produced it. 





A ma Fille. 


A MA FILLE. 
PAR MONSIEUR J-—. 
Vita sicut unda.” 


‘Vors ce ruisseau qui, dans la plaine, 

Serpente avec mille détours : 
Il semble quitter avec peine 

Les lieux od commeng¢a son cours. 
Ah! dans sa fuite trop certaine, 

De quoi lui servent ces retours ? 
La pente, malgré lui, l’entraine, 

t ses flots s’écoulent toujours. 


Ainsi, dans le cours de la vie, 
Par mille souvenirs touchans, 
Notre ame revient, attendrie, 

Sur les jeux de nos premiers ans. 
Eu vain, hélas! Tout nous raméne 
Au souvenir de ces beaux jours : 

Du tems la pente nous entraine 
Et nos ans s'écoulent toujours. 


Seule, la puissante nature 
Renait, rajeunit tous les ans; 
Tous les ans reprend sa verdure, 
De fleurs, de fruits couvre nos champs. 


Pour moi, plante usée et flétrie, 
Rien ne saurait me rajeunir ; 

Et le court primtems de ma vie 
A fui pour ne plus revenir. 


Helas! aux mémes loix soumise, 

Tu verras ainsi tes beaux jours 
Briller un instant, ma Louise, 

Et s’évanouir pour toujours. 
Ne crois pourtant pas que la vie 

N’ait de douceurs qu’a son primtems : 
Souvent le jouvencal envie 

Au vieillard le calme des sens. 


O ma fille! De cette image 
Tire du moins une lecon 
Jouis, mais séme, en ton jeune Age, 
Des fleurs pour I'arriére saison. 
Le présent est si peu de chose! 
A chaque instant, dans l'avenir 
Tl se fond, puis se recompose 
Du passé par le souvenir. 


Vielle donc, ah! Vielle sans cesse 
Et sur ton coeur et sur tes sens, 
Pour ne laisser a ta vieillesse 
Que des souvenirs innocens. 
Heureux qui, sur sa vie entiére, 
Sans remords peut faire un retour! 
Il voit la fin de sa carriére 
Comme ou voit le soir d’un beau jour. 





To My Daughter. 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MONSIEUR J-——. 


Marx you yon rivulet that, through the plain, 

Winds like a serpent, devious to and fro, 
In thousand turns as though it left with pain 

The much-loved spring from whence its waters flow. 
All —all is vain, too certain in its flight, 

What boot those windings? ‘Spite of all delay, 
The gentle slope acts with resistless might, 

And ever — ever pass its waves away. 


So in the course of life our souls return, 
Softened by pleasant fancies to the time 
Of memory’s thousand pictures, and we yearn 
O’er the past gladness of our youthful prime. 
Alas! ’tis vain; in vain may we recall 
The pleasant dream, and think with youth to stay ; 
Time’s downward slope still bears us with its fall, 
And ever — ever pass our years away. 


Nature alone all powerful is reborn, 
And every year to youth returns again ; 
Each season crowns our fields with waving corn, 
And decks with fruit and flowers the verdant plain. 
For me, an old and withered plant am I, 
Nature’s stern law grants me no second birth ; 
My evanescent spring long since gone by 
Ts fled, and ne'er may be renew’d on earth. 


Alas! submitted to the same decree, 

Louisa, thus thy brightest days glide on ; 
Bright for an instant only will they be, 

And vanish then, like mine, for ever gone. 
Yet fear thou not that there is nothing sweet, 

Save youthful pleasure, in our course of life ; 
Too oft the young may envy that retreat 

The aged calmly find from passion’s strife. 


Oh, my dear daughter! from this simple truth 
One lesson take,—enjoy the passing hour 
With grateful heart, but in thy spring of youth 
Sow thou those seeds that may in autumn flower. 
The present scarce a moment doth it last, 
E’en as we speak and call it ours ’tis gone, 
Borne on Time’s current, mingled with the past, 
It melts and lives in memory alone. 


Watch then, oh watch! with never-ceasing care 
O’er thy young heart and each awakening sense, 
Leave not repentance on thine age to bear, 
Let Memory’s record tell of innocence. 
Happy are they who o’er each bygone year 
Without remorse can retrospective gaze, 
And calmly view the end of life’s career 
As we the evenings of our loveliest days. 
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ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER, ESQ. M.A., AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


I rutnx it is said by the Spectator 
—I mean the old original Addisonian 
Spectator, and not the modern Rin- 
toulian Spectatur—that he never 
went toa play without deriving in- 
finite pleasure from contemplating in 
the audience a crowd of happy human 
faces. And, assuredly, the sight is 
one that might well gratify a phi- 
losopher who delighted in benevo- 
lent effusions on unstam paper, 
and especially a philanthropist like 
the author of the maudlin tragedy 
of Cato,* whose solemn hiccuping 
sympathy after dinner with the joyous 
multitude, was pretty sure to be in- 
creased in a duplicate ratio. But with 
me, I confess, the spectacle loses some- 
thing of its genial interest by its 
coarseness, and the evident effort, 
the obvious determination, of the 
crowd, in all parts of the house, “ to 
aoe out” their money’s worth in 
the enjoyment of the one in, 

alee. R Or, if this senaman teal 
seem too strong, let me say the spec- 
tacle for me loses something of its 
genial interest from the want of ease 
and refinement in the audience, and 
the absence of that serenity of aspect 
—that gentle, self-reposing quietude 
—which is essential to high, un- 
mixed, intellectual enjoyment. It 
is in Her Majesty’s Theatre alone, 
nowadays, that one can gaze upon 
an audience with perfect satisfaction, 
unalloyed by the intrusion of an un- 
casy sensation, and with an admira- 
tion for the assemblage of human 
beings before you, which is altogether 
unmixed. As you look around you, 
from box to box, you survey more 
bevies of beauty than are to be seen 
collected in any one place of the 
world beside, and you feel tempted 
to exclaim with Dryden,— 


** This is the porcelain clay of bumar 
kind, 

And, therefore, cast into those noble 
moulds,” 


* The very best thing I know in its way is the— 


** While maudlin Whi 
Mute and dry-eyed the Tory Czlia sate.” 


Rank, grace, loveliness, all are there ; 
set off, moreover, and adorned with 
every accessory and appliance which 
taste and wealth can supply. 

Nor is our delighted gaze restricted 
to the high-born dames and de- 
moiselles of England, the fairest of 
the fair, as compared with those of 
any other nation; and, contrary to 
what prevails in foreign countries, 
lovelier and more finely formed than 
any other class or caste of British 
women in our own community ; no, 
every court in Europe supplies its 
contingent of rank and beauty. It 
is even as Byron states, with refer- 
ence to another night-scene, in a 
clime and country afar off :— 


‘* Many and beautiful are those around, 
Like flowers of different hue, and clime, 
and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found 
With cost, and care, and warmth, in- 
duced to shoot.’’ 


An Englishman may be well proud, 
too, of the appearance of his young 
countrymen—so simple and elegant 
in their attire, so firmly knit and 
cleanly built in body, so calm and 
dignified in feature, so manly, yet so 
refined in bearing. ‘The day of 
dandies and petit-maitres is gone by, 
mere snobbery never could take root 
in Fop’s Alley. The soil refuses it. 
The atmosphere is fatal if tempted 
beyond the extent of one or two 
timorous adventures. In point of fact, 
guaranteed by experience, amongst 
the frequenters proper of the Italian 
Opera House, one rarely sees any 
saving those 


“‘ Upon whose unembarrassed brow 
Nature wrote gentleman.” 


The contemplation, too, of the 
older men present, upon whom age 
has conferred some of its monumental 
pomp, and great achievements, civil or 
military, have made the peculiar 


deplore their Cato’s fate, 


With the et czteras, and the moral, and the proclamation, ex cathedra— 
“ For that road leads directly to the heart.” 
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care of history, is not without deep- courage, combined with indomitable 
est interest. There, for example, will, can alone confer u mortals ; 
tranquilly reposes THE GREAT DUKE you bow to him as the generous 
in his seat, drinking in the spirit of Greek of every district loved to do 
sweet sounds, until they have flooded to Epaminondas,* the sole hero of 
heart and brain; and these, the antiquity, whose might and whose 
haughty and the soaring, are both moderation qualify him to stand forth 
soothed into a resolution of gentle with tae DUKE in comparison, for 
bliss. There you look upon the one _ the eternal blazon of renown to those 
and only human head to which an who love their country. 

English gentleman bows in defe- There sits the iron man serene and 
rential homage, apart from conven- tranquil; the mighty conqueror, of 
tional forms and conventional pro- whom it mig be as truly said as of 
priety, in an orderly state; the one, the gentle Epaminondas, Victory fol- 
and only one, to which the heart lowed him as his shadow. To me 
and mid bow in the unfeigned ac- the picture is as touching as that by 


knowledgment of supremacy, with David‘ of “Napoleon Sleeping ;” 
the outward inclination of the brow made heart-home to every visionary 
—the supremacy which matchless eye by the lofty and glowing verses 
glory, prevailing intellect, and wisest of my friend Simmons:} for I can 


* Montaigne has a noble essay ‘ of the worthiest and most excellent of men.” 
And these he holds to be Homer, Alexander the Great, and Epaminondas}; preferring, 
after much consideration, the Pellean youth to “ mightiest Julius,” for that he 
had fought against his countrymen. But of all he prefers Epaminondas ; and 
observes, which is cognate to our remark, “‘The Grecians, without any contradic. 
tion, afforded him the honor to entitle him the chiefe and first man amongst them- 
selves; and to be the first and chiefe man of Greece is, without all question, to be 
the chiefe and first man of all the world.” (And surely so is it, also, of our 
own England.) Touching his knowledge and worth, this ancient judgment doth yet 
remain among us, “ That never was man whe knew so much, nor never man that spake less 
thanhe. * * * Antiquitie judged that precisely to sift and curiously to prie into 
all other captaines, there is in every one severally some speciall qualitie which 
makes him renowned and famous. In this man alone it is a vertue and sufficiencie, 
every where compleate and alike; which, in all offices ofhumane life, leaveth nothing 
more to be wished for. Bee it in public or private, in peaceable negotiations or war- 
like occupations—be it to live or die greatly or gloriously, I know no former fortune 
of man that I admire and regard with so much honour, with so much love.” 


+ ‘* He sleeps—the Thunderer of the World 

For once hath wearied, dropt the bolt, 

Whose stroke split empires up, and burled 
To dust each purple-mantled dolt 
Mid havoc, ruin, and revolt ! 

Lo, lulled like baby . its nurse, 
The imperial eagle folds that wing 
Quiescent, whose awaking spring 

Shall shake the universe ! 


He sleeps, and silence binds that tone 
Which cleft the Alp’s eternal walls, 

And bridged his pathway to a throne 
Above the avalanche’s halls : 
Hark! how that victor voice appals 

Pale Austria’s battle line, when first 
He crash’d gaunt Nature’s bars asunder, 
And meteor-girt, in flames and wonder, 

Upon Marengo burst. 

* * x * * 


He dreams and smiles! the conqueror’s brow, 
Galled with the wreath’s triumphal pride, 
Looks grandly calm and placid now, 
As roa Enghien never died ! 
As if victorious homicide ! 
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believe that in such a scene, and 
under such circumstances, the Duke's 
thought would wing its way back te 
the passages of his childhood, and that 
his heart would feel his father’s 
_— was hovering near. Surely 
there is nothing fantastical, nothing 
forced in such an association of ideas ! 
The illustrious warrior could not, it 
is true, say, like Milton, of his father 
and himself,— 


‘“Dividuumque deum genitor puerque 
tenemus.” 


Phebus Apollo granted, indeed, 
music to the sire, but not, we appre- 
hend, either the accomplishment of 
verse* or poesy itself to the son; 
for no flatterer would presume to 
style Wellington what Béranger in 
all earnestness and sincerity did Na- 
poleon—the greatest poet of our 
day, and, peradventure, of all time. 
Yet we can well conceive the son of 
the Earl of Mornington to be one 
who, in the spirit, would sacrifice to 
the Muses before entering on the 
shock of battle, as did in outward 
observance the stern Doric race—the 
seed of Hercules. We may remark, 
too, that there is nothing more 
strictly hereditary than the taste and 
love of music. We can well believe, 
accordingly, that the daborum dulce 
lenimen is most heart-home to his 
Grace. Nor is he the only great 
man in the large and brilliant as- 
semblage of whom the same may be 
predicated. Here the intellectual 
weary (those, perhaps, in the world 
who are most aweary from their oc- 
cupations) seek rest ; here the states- 
man reposes from his labours, the 
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scholar from his studies, the artist 
from his anxious toil, the lawyer, 
judge, alike and counsel, from the 
painful stretch of intellect aloft 
ascending into the comprehension 
and mastery of great principles, and 
descending deep into the considera- 
tion of subtleties as fine as those on 
which the early schoolmen loved to 
disport —“ the nice sharp = of 
the law.” And one and all smooth 
the care-furrowed brow, and throw 
open heart and brain to a suffusion 
of sweet and gentle thoughts, and 
deliver up their senses wholly to 
the dominion of sights and sounds of 
grace and beauty. Here, too, one 
sees in the most amiable guise all the 
celebrities of the day, native and 
foreign; emperors, and kings, and 
queens, and princes, and the illustri- 
ous individuals in diplomacy and 
arms who are the supporters of their 
thrones. Here, while the rich and 
lofty display their state and splen- 
dour, the humble and undistinguished 
professional man, who has been work- 
ing hard throughout the week for 
his daily bread, feels proudly con- 
scious of his equality as a gentleman 
with Sir Emperor and Sir King, and 
is elate with the conviction that the 
delight of the entertainment must 
be meted out alike to all, simply in 
the proportion and the degrees of 
sensibility, enthusiasm, and intellect, 
each may happen to possess. There 
is a charm in the very appearance 
and the internal arrangements of the 
house itself, which raises it in my 
mind far above any other theatre I 
have ever entered, at home or abroad. 
There is something exceedingly fine 
in the effect of the free and graceful 


The rush of Beresina’s stream, 
His spectral legions’ freezing groans, 
And icy Russia’s forest moans, 

Are heard not in that dream ! 


The plan and pencil in his hand 
Have drooped, as though their effort failed 
To draught the crimson sketch he scanned 
In Fate's vast volume seven.sealed : 
But earth shall see the page revealed, 
And hear its fiery purport, too, 
Until her curdling heart’s blood stops— 
And carnage-clogged thy sickle drops 
Outworn, red Waterloo !” 


* “Oh! many are the poets that are sown 
By nature! men endowed with highest gifts— 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.”—WorpswortH. 
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sweep of the lines of boxes, rising 
over each other, tier after tier, to 
such a noble height; something ex- 
hilarating in the flood of gentle light 
equally diffused on all objects around; 
a charm, a sort of mystic charm, in 
the dim seclusion of the boxes them- 
selves, from which, as from a series 
of balconies in Giorgione’s pictures, 
beautiful faces, but living and breath- 
ing, and sparkling with pleasure and 
animation, are peering forth into 
light. Then, in the intervals of the 
entertainment, the pleasant pilgrim- 
ages that are made to those shrines 
of beauty, when, under the genial 
auspices of the Muses, all coldness 
and formality, together with care 
and sorrow, are flung to the winds! 
Each individual seems impressed with 
the feeling 


‘Beloved by the Muses 
All sorrow and care 
My bosom unlooses, 
And flings in the air ; 
To the wind’s wanton motion 
I cast them astray, 
To be borne on the ocean 
Of Crete far away.”* 


** And when every brow is clear, 
And eyes beam witchingly—eyes beam 
witchingly ; 
Love will half forget to fear, 
And Beauty not disdain to hear 
The suit that humbly courts her ear, 
Pleading touchingly—touchingly.” 


In a word, every thing breathes 
enchantment around to the awakened 
senses and the capable heart, and we 
adore the genius of the place, as 
presiding over a scene of aristocratic 
intellectual equality—the wy satis- 
factory and genial equality that can 
be achieved upon earth. 

There are many wonders in Lon- 
don ; but, incontestably, the greatest, 
as it is the most delightful, is the 
Italian Opera, upon the magnificent 
scale, and with the splendour and 
surpassing excellence with which it 
is now conducted. Every time the 
curtain rises at Her Majesty's The- 
atre a sum of money is expended 
which is equal to three times the 
ordinary receipts of the great lyrical 
theatres of the Continent; and yet 
on the Continent the Grand Opera 
is supported by the respective go- 
vernments, while here it is an affair 
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of individual enterprise and specu- 
lation. Ilere we io the eat 
most complete collection of music 
in the world. The value of the 
library and wardrobe of the theatre 
is estimated at 20,0007. The number 
of persons employed in the lyric 
drama, the orchestra, the ballet, and 
the various subordinate departments, 
exceeds 700. And be it remembered 
that, with the exception of the lead- 
ing artists, who may number some 
thirty individuals, all the rest who 
find employment are English. We 
have a band certainly unsurpassed— 
probably unequalled in Europe—in 
number, in discipline, in admirable 

wer and precision of ensemble, and 
in the individual excellence of the 
principal performers. In this band 
we are still delighted to find our old 
favourites for many a year, Lindley, 
Dragonetti, Harper, and others; and 
it is a, over by Costa, indis- 
putably the best and most able con- 
ductor in the world. Every civi- 
lised country has been taxed for con- 
tributions to the lyric drama and 
the ballet. Looking at those artists 
we have recently had, those now 
oe, and those that are expected, 
et us see if this be not the fact. 
We are indebted to the Milanese for 
Rubini, Donzelli, Tamburini, Pasta, 
Giulia Grisi, and her sister, Carlotta, 
or Giudita, I forget which; to Bo- 
logna for Moriani; France gave us 
Meric - Lalande, and more recently 
Castellan, though both, however, 
it should be stated, were educated 
in Italy. Prussia gave us Sontag. 
Spain, Malibran Garcia. Russia, 
Ivanhoff and Madame Fodor. To 
Naples we are indebted for La- 
blache. Mario writes himself Mario 
di Candia. Lisbon promises speedily 
to let us hear Rossi Caccia, a 
soprano sfogato, with a voice of 
great power, purity, and extent; a 
rare voice, indeed, of its order, for it 
is said she can go up firmly and 
truly to re acuto. She is also a 
famous lyric actress, and (no slight 
recommendation, by the way, to 
an English audience) a fine woman. 
When she arrives, which I under- 
stand will be in the first week of 
June, we may hope once again 
to hear the part of Semiramide 
sung with the music in the key in 
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which it was originally composed. 
In my memory, Meric Lalande is 
the only prima donna who so sung 
it. Lastly, the Academy Royal of 
Paris will give us the renowned 
baritone Baroilhet, now the first in 
Italy; he for whom the part of 
Nottingham was composed in Roberto 
Devereux, and who performs the 
King in Donizetti's Favorita ; 
both of which operas will be put 
upon the stage on his arrival, which 
will also be in the early days of June, 
as will, in the course of the season, the 
three following by Verdi, Gli Lom- 


bardi, Nebucadnesar, and Joan of 


Arc. Next turning to the divinities 
of the dance, we find that Taglioni 
is a Swede, Carlotta Grisi a native 
of the Milanese, Fanny Cerito a 
Neapolitan, Fanny Ellsler an Aus- 
trian, and Lucile Grahn a Norwegian. 
Three of them are here now; and 
Taglioni will before long make her 
curtesy in a new ballet; while for 
Cerito and Carlotta Grisi new ballets 
are in active preparation. It is quite 
plain, we submit, from this state- 
ment of facts, that, under manage- 
ment like the present, the Opera can 
never fail; for the supply, being 
from all nations which can give 
growth or even birth to any extra- 
ordinary talent, is inexhaustible. It 
is not as it is, and must be, with any 
particular national theatre, where 
the actors, speaking their own lan- 
guage, can be furnished forth only 
rom the country. And when first- 
rate artists cannot be found for the 
national theatre, as, for example, in 
our own country and France,—the 
only two countries in the world that 
ever pretended to a national drama 
independent of the lyric drama, with 
the accessory of dance—that theatre 
must fall into abeyance. We have 
no national theatre in England now. 
Tragedy died with Kean, and, we 
fear, lies like one of the pre-Adamite 
sultans in the hall of Eblis, conscious 
of power, but ineapable of action. 
Comedy, too, is decidedly dead, but 
its departure is of a date so much 
more distant, that we cannot pretend 
to stretch back to it. In France 
ew died, as we believe, if the 
truth were declared it was born, 
with Talma; and Comedy, within 
my own immediate memory, de- 
parted this nether sphere with Ma- 
demoiselle Mars ; who, however, has 
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left in Mademoiselle Plessy a beauti- 
ful image of herself in the spirit, 
with the exquisitely lady-like de- 
meanour,—so rare . ie, 80 ot 
raculously rare upon the stage—an 

the ok’ dat caressing, bird-like 
voice, appealing to the heart, as 
though that heart were its own 
wooded mate to which it pleaded ; 
but, after all, it is only the image, 
faint as it would be after a series of 
reflections. But as for the Italian 
Opera here it depends not on indi- 
viduals or countries; and while we 
have any one or two of the more 
refined of our senses left, and John 
Bull can boast he has money in 
either pocket, it can never die or 
fail. Its home we may now fairly 
contend is here ; while, at the same 
time, it travels abroad in all regions 
to shew the astonished natives a 
touch of its quality. The Opera is 
now the first, best, and most cherished 
amusement amongst every civilised 
congregation of human beings from 
Mexico to Alexandria, from Odesssa 
to Smyrna and Constantinople, and 
from St. Petersburg to Algiers. 
With us the phases of the career of 
enterprise and enthusiasm in the 
attempt to establish an opera on a 
grand scale, and with a principle of 
endurance, have been curious, in- 
deed, during a very considerable 
space of time, and a vast variety of cir- 
cumstances, from the presidency of 
Lord Middlesex to that of Lord 
Aylesbury, from that of Handel to 
the management of Laporte. At 
last we do think the concern has 
settled on its right foundations, and 
that all the peccant and disturbing 
elements to this great mass have 
passed away. The management of 
the Opera is no longer subject to 
the withering influence of idleness or 
imbecility, or to the prostration 
arising from divided counsels in a 
a body, where while any per- 
son can hinder, nobody can act. It is 
no longer in the hands of some mere 
adventurer, who sets himself afloat 
for the season on the waves of the 
subscription, and trusts to fortune to 
bear him through the various chances 
and changes of the season into the 
secure haven of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, where he can smile at the 
indignant declamations of unpaid 
artists and of defrauded tradesmen. 
No, the management of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Theatre now rests upon a 
firm basis, and is perfectly satiefac- 
tory to the subscribers, to the public 
at large, and to all persons and 
classes of persons who have trans- 
actions of business with the theatre, 
from the prima donna to the call- 
boy. ‘The public, who are only oc- 
casional visitors of the Opera House, 
have peculiar reasons for being grate- 
ful to Mr. Lumley for the enter- 
tainments he provides for them on 
the extra nights, that is to say, on 
those nights not cluded in the sub- 
scription ; entertainments which in 
variety, extent, and excellence, are 
such, that all the other lyric theatres 
in Europe, taken together, could not 
supply them. Observe any one of the 
monster-bills of the performances on 
the Thursday night, and you can 
searcely fail to be surprised at the 
unsparing liberality with which the 
director provides’ for those whom 
distance from the Haymarket, or re- 
stricted means, prevent from being 
regular frequenters of the Queen's 
Theatre. A country gentleman 
may take his family to hear one 
of the finest operas in the lyric 
repertory, and the better half of 
another,—a ballet and divertisse- 
ment, in which the whole strength 
of the company shall be brought for- 
ward. On one and the same even- 
ing, they shall be delighted with the 
exquisite acting and singing of Mo- 
riani, Mario, Lablache, Fornasari, 
Grisi, Castellan, with Rita Boria, and 
competent support in the inferior 
characters of the drama—and with the 
delightful dancing of Lucille Grahn, 
Carlotta Grisi, Fanny Cerito, and 
the charming little troop of Vien- 
noises, with every appliance and ac- 
cessory of a numerous and well- 
trained corps de ballet, dresses, deco- 
rations, oad scenery, which can lend 
enchantment to the stage. Mr. Lum- 
ley’s conduct in relation with the 
subscribers has not been less appro- 
— liberal, or less exemplary. 
Ie gives them on the subscription 
nights, the best operas and ballets, 
performed by the best company in 
the world, preserving for them the 
choicest of their old favourites, and 
failing not to bring before them 
whatever of new talent can be dis- 
covered in Europe. The same is 
true of the works of composers, an- 
cient and modern. All are now sa- 
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tisfied that the system on which he 
manages the theatre, though difficult 
to be established at first, and for a 
time borne something impatiently, is 
the best that could possibly be adopt- 
ed. Her majesty and the court have 
expressed their unqualified approba- 
tion of it; and the magnificent pre- 
sent lately made to the director by 
that exemplary lady the Queen 
Dowager, goes still farther, as it in- 
dicates her sense of the decorum and 
propriety with which the entertain- 
ments, and all the details of the 
establishment, are conducted. The 
difficulty of dealing with the singers 
and dancers,—the most irritable, per- 
haps, of human kind,—is certainly 
the greatest which a manager has to 
encounter; and even this Mr. Lum- 
ley has overcome, by a happy mix- 
ture of firmness and determination, 
with courtesy and good-nature, add- 
ed to that, which was so rare with 
his predecessors, and the want of 
which tended so much to their em- 
barrassments, namely, the strictest 
punctuality of payment,—a punc- 
tuality which is extended to all con- 
nected with, or employed by, the 
theatre. In one word, the mode in 
which the Italian Opera House has 
been conducted this season has given 
universal satisfaction. 

I have little to say of the perform- 
ances or the performers at present. 
The season is not as yet sufficiently 
advanced. ‘Two new musical works 
of a very opposite character have 
been produced. Zrnani, an opera, 
by Verdi, at this moment, a fertile 
and popular composer in Italy; and 
the Desert, a piece of descriptive 
music, by David. The opera is a 
pleasing, without being by any means 
a great work, or without communi- 
cating to the mind any exalted no- 
tion of the scientific knowledge or 
genius of the master. But it is said 
on high authority, that we should do 
Verdi little justice if we were to 
come to a conclusion as to his merits 
and powers on consideration of this 
one composition. The Desert is a 
strange wild work, in which that is 
attempted which it is not in the 
means or capabilities of music ade- 
quately, or satisfactorily, to execute. 
But in many passages the instru- 
mentation and the choruses are 
singularly fine, bold, and effective ; 
and the whole evinces marks of un- 
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doubted genius. The composer is a 
young man, not more than six or 
seven-and-twenty ; and if his riper 
age should produce any thing good, 
there is reason to suppose, that it 
will be in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Other novelties, as we have 
already intimated, are in prepara- 
tion; and, meanwhile, the frequent- 
ers of the theatre have been delight- 
ed with some of the best operas in 
the lyric repertory, admirably put 
upon the stage, and with a cast 
which leaves little to desire, so nearly 
does it approach the best possible, if 
we had all the companies of all the 
Grand Operas in Europe at our com- 
mand. Rossini’s Barbieré, ever light- 
some, ever exhilarating and charming, 
ever fresh, and never palling on the 
ear, has been exquisitely given. 
Grisi, Mario, Lablache, and Forna- 
sari, leave you in the principal charac- 
ters nothing to be desired. ‘Their per- 
formance is above all criticism. From 
first to last you have only to listen, 
and be delighted. La Gazza Ladra, 
too, has been charmingly represented. 
Il Don Givvanni, the Iliad of operas, 
has been several times produced, and 
hailed with enthusiasm by crowded 
audiences. The character of the joy- 
ous, reckless, accomplished, brave, 
beautiful seducer, as incapable of 
pity or mercy, as he is of remorse or 
fear, is, it must be confessed, neither 
adapted properly to the vocal, nor 
the histrionic powers of Fornasari. 
Yet in many parts he sang the music 
charmingly ; but he never for a mo- 
ment displayed the easy grace and 
elegance, or entered into the spirit, 
or gave free way to the bold and 
lively abandonment of the character. 
The part of the commander, also, 
was inadequately filled; but with 
the rest we had no fault to find, sav- 
ing only, that Rita Boria’s voice has 
not quite compass or power enough 
for the difficult music of the part of 
Donna Elvira. The new singer, Cas- 
tellan, made one of the very best and 
most charming Zerlinas I ever saw. 
She fills Persiani’s place in the 
theatre, so as to reconcile us entirely 
to the absence of that accomplish- 
ed singer and actress. Castellan’s 
voice, in point of fact, is richer, and 
fresher, and fuller, and more satis- 
factory in all its tones to the ear 
than Persiani’s; and as a lyric 
actress she is not a whit inferior, 
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though not, perhaps, possessing all 
the other’s gentle and winsome grace. 
She has played in the Somnambula, 
Iucia di oor, Linda di 
Chamouni, and Ii Pirata, as well as 
in Ji Don Giovanni, to the perfect 
satisfaction of the critics and the fre- 
quenters of the theatre. Linda di 
Chamouni, a wretched compound of 
drivelling melody and orchestral 
crash, has yet been most admirably 
performed. In Antonio, Fornasari 
is quite at home, and shews himself, 
what he really is in appropriate 
parts, an actor of consummate ability 
and thrilling power; while Bram- 
billa, who has happily been restored 
to this stage, ae Pierrot a cha- 
racter of infinite interest and im- 
portance. Moriani, too, in a com- 
paratively trifling part, does yet dis- 
play his exquisite grace and power 
as a singer, and his fine ability as an 
actor. But nothing can be finer 
than his singing and acting in Jl 
Firata—the last scene of which, by 
the way, is Bellini’s master-piece, 
and contains astrain of melody worthy 
of Mozart's happiest moments of in- 
spiration. In the ballet, Lucille 
Grahn, Fanny Cerito, and Carlotta 
Grisi, haye been enchanting the ha- 
bitués. 

The Viennoises have confirmed 
the reputation which preceded them. 
Their grouping in the various quaint 
and charming pas they exhibit is 
most beautiful. It was anticipated 
by some of the malignant that there 
must be something in the exhibition 
of this crowd of little girls to gratify 
a depraved and prurient taste. But 
there is no such thing: nothing can 
be more purely modest, more deli- 
cate, or graceful. But, looking for- 
ward to being able to treat of opera, 
ballet, and artists, at due length on 
a future occasion, when the materials 
for remark shall be more abundant, 
it pleases me to revert to those 
higher considerations from which I 
turned aside to make the preceding 
observations. Well! In looking at 
the results of the present system of 
management, we find that the repre- 
sentations on the ome of the lyric 
theatre have attained a degree of 
excellence unknown before; not alone 
in this country, but in every other 
country. And they cannot, upon 
those of society to which, from the 
vast expense necessarily attendant 
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upon them they can be alone acces- 
sible, fail to have that beneficial 
effect which in ancient Greece was 
common in its influence over the 
whole population. And even with 
us the existence of a school, as it 
were, of highest art in music and 
dancing, is not without its effect on 
the population generally. This is 
visible in the patronage given to the 
lyric drama and the ballet, such as 
they are, and very imperfectly re- 
resented at theatres like Drury 

ane and the Princess's. Much is 
achieved in creating any thing like 
a taste at all in the public for grace- 
ful and refined amusement, for it is 
sure, in the progress of time, to 
increase in magnitude and intensity. 
The Greeks considered no man’s 
education complete until he had some 
considerable entrance into, and ap- 
reciation of, the fine arts. In a 
earned and excellent work, by Mr. 
St. John, upon the manners and 
customs of the ancient Greeks,—a 
work too little known, and, conse- 
quently, not sufficiently esteemed,— 
it is observed :— 


“« The importance of music in the edu- 
cation of the Greeks is generally under- 
stood. It wasemployed to effect several 
purposes. First, to soothe and mollify 
the fierceness of the national character, 
and prepare the way for the lessons of 
the poets, which, delivered amidst the 
sounding of melodious strings, when the 
soul was rapt and elevated by harmony, 
by the excitement of numbers, by the 
magic of sweetest associations, took a 
firm hold upon the mind, end generally 
retained it during life. Secondly, it 
enabled the citizens gracefully to perform 
their part in the amusements of social 
life, every person being, in his turn, 
called upon at entertainments to sing or 
play upon the lyre. Thirdly, it was 
necessary to enable them to join in the 
sacred choruses, rendered frequent by 
the piety of the state, and for the due 
performance, in old age, of many offices 
of religion, the sacerdotal character be- 
longing, more or less, to all the citizens 
of Athens. Fourthly, as much of the 
learning of a Greek was martial, and 
designed to fit him for defending his 
country, he required some knowledge of 
music, that, on the field of battle, his 
voice might harmoniously mingle with 
those of his countrymen in chanting 
those stirring pans which preceded the 
first shock of fight.” 


Jt is interesting, and not at all 
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beside our purpose, to follow the 
author in his treatment of this theme. 
He goes on to say :— 


“For some, or all these reasons, the 
science of music began to be cultivated 
among the Hellenes at a period almost 
beyond the reach even of tradition. The 
bards whom we behold wandering on the 
remotest edge of the fabulous horizon 
have invariably harps or lyres in their 
hands ; and the greatest of the heroes of 
poetry, the very acmé of epic excellence, 
is represented delighting in the perform- 
ance of music, and chenting on the 
shores of the Hellespont the deeds of 
former warriors. In those ages the 
music of the whole nation possessed evi- 
dently a grave and lofty character ; but 
as that of the Ionians became afterwards 
modified by the influence of a softer 
climate and imitation of the Asiatic, 
while the Dorian measure remained 
nearly unchanged, the latter is supposed 
to have possessed originally the superi- 
ority over the former, which in reality it 
did not. In process of time, however, 
the existence of three distinct measures 
was recognised—the Dorian, the Zolian, 
and the Ionian: the first was grave, 
masculine, full of energy, and, though 
something monotonous, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to inspire martial ardour; the last 
distinguished by a totally different cha- 
rocter—rich, varied, flexible, breathing 
softness and pleasure, adorning the hour 
of peace, and murmuring plaintively 
through the groves and temple of Aphro- 
dite, Apollo, and the Muses; while the 
second, which was fiery, with a mixture 
of gaiety, formed the intermediate step 
between the two measures, partaking 
something of the character ofeach, The 
Phrygian measure, distinguished for its 
exciting and enthusiastic character, was 
much employed upon the stage, on which 
account Agias, the poet, used to say that 
the styrax, burnt on the altar in the 
orchestra, had a Phrygian smell, because 
its odours recalled the wild Phrygian 
measures there heard. The national instru- 
ment of Phrygia was the flute.” * * * 


The music of oe — ~e- 
posed to be peculiarly delightful to 
the gods, so that dase who died 
while its sounds were on their ears 
were permitted to taste of the gifts 
of Aphrodite in Hades, as Phile- 
taeros expresses it in his Flute- 
Lover :— 


“Ob, Zeus! how glorious ’tis to die 
while piercing flutes are near, 

Pouring their stirring melody into the 
faltering ear ; 

On these alone doth Eros smile within 
those realms of Night, 
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Where vulgar ghosts, in shivering bands, 
all strangers to delight, 

In leaky tub from Styx’s flood the icy 
waters bear, ; 

Condemned for woman’s lovely voice, its 
moaning sounds to hear.” 


The similarity of this ancient 
Greek superstition with that of the 
Turks about the houris, as the re- 
ward of those who fall bravely in 
battle, cannot fail to strike the 
reader. He will remember, too, the 
inspiriting effect of the modern bag- 
pipe on the Scottish Highlander, 
hon its shrill sounds were heard 
above the din of battle :— 


** And wild and high the ‘ Camerons 
gathering’ rose, 

The war-note of Lochiel— 

How in the noon of night that pibroch 
thrills 

Savage and shrill; but with the breath 
that fills 

Their mountain-pipes, so fill the moun- 
taineers 

With the fierce native daring which 
instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years 

And Ewan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each 
clansman’s ears !”” 


& * * 


Mr. St. John states, too:—“ The 
barbarians of antiquity appear, 
though in a somewhat different way, 
to have made as much use of music 
as the Greeks themselves. They 
chanted the songs of their bards in 

oing to battle, they sang funeral 

irges at tombs, and even caused their 
ambassadors, when proceeding on a 
mission to foreign states, to be ac- 
companied by music.” In fact, the 
exercise of the sweet and potent 
science seemed, in ancient days, to 
enter into every ae of business 
and pleasure in human life. It was 
propounded by Damon, the renowned 
Athenian musician, that wherever 
the mind is susceptible of powerful 
emotions, there will be the song and 
the dance; and that wherever men 
are free and honourable, their amuse- 
ments will be liberal and decorous; 
where men are otherwise, the con- 
trary. This I believe to be a per- 
fectly just observation. I think the 
music of a country is in no small de- 
gree expressive of the climate of a 
country, and of the national character 
and institutions. It was only free, 
regenerated France, which could have 
given birth and voice to that noble 
hymn to liberty, the “ Marseilloise.” 
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The sweet, wild music of Ireland, 
with its earnest minors in almost 


every strain, hovering between na- 
tural joyousness and enforced sad- 
ness, capable of breathing forth 


either at the mood of the minstrel, 
tells of its glittering, dewy skies, and 
of the character and fortunes ofits gal 
lant people. The Italian, too, high in 
tone, sweet and flowing, and seeming 
always as if it had been composed 
upon the national instrument, the 
violin, ay, and voluptuous, nay, al- 
most sensual, appears to breathe of 
the Saturnian band and the fortunes 
of its native races, from which I, of 
course, exclude the Romans, who 
never were Italian. The music, 
moreover, of Germany, wild, and 
earnest, and thoughtful, and some- 
thing dreamy withal, and most ela- 
borately scientific, while, at the same 
time, rich in heart-home melodies, 
speaks well the character of the 
people fervid in its depths, and to 
the intense love of external nature, 
the primitive, yet romantic society in 
all ranks and relations, and all else 
pertaining to the father-land. While 
the national music of Spain is obvi- 
ously that of the roamers in the 
Sierra — the hordes of Christian 
Arabs — with reminiscences of the 
gardens of the Moorish harem, with 
its odour-breathing shrubs and flow- 
ers, its sparkling fountains, its quaint 
and gorgeous terraces, and the soft, 
voluptuous scenes, of which these 
were the witnesses, under heavens in 
which Paradise was supposed to be 
situate, for imagination could give it 
no more delicious, no more divine 
locality. But to turn from these 
fond speculations to a curious his- 
torical fact, shewing a touch of the 
manners and feeling with reference 
2 ye Norman pane 

jerry, in his His of the Con- 
quest oF England Af Normans, 
says, “ At the battle of Hastings, a 
Norman, named Taillefer (the Iron- 
hewer), spurred his horse to the 
front of the battle, and commenced 
the song of the exploits, famous 
throughout all Gaul, of ‘Charle- 
magne and Roland.’ As he sang, 
he played with his sword, throwing 
it high into the air, and catching it 
with his right hand. The Normans 
repeated these strains, or cried, ‘ God 
aid! God aid!’” In my mind’s or 
this makes a picture wonderfully 
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fine and characteristic of our Nor- 
man ancestors, the bravest of the 
brave, the kings of the sea, the con- 
querors on every land that ever 
resounded to their martial tread. 
There is a fine ring in old Wace’s 
lines, and we can imagine, at once, 
the bold chorus and the pious ejacu- 
lation in support of the last lay of 
barbaresque chivalry :— 


“ Taillefer qui mult bien chantoit 
Sor un cheval qui tost alout, 
Devant le Duc alout chantoit 
De Karlemagne et de Rollant, 
Et d’Oliver et des vassaux, 

Qui moururent a Roncevaux.”’ * 


But, undoubtedly, the noblest em- 
bodiment of all that antiquity has 
said, and sung, and dreamt of the 
power of Music upon men perilling 
their dear lives, and of its mystic 
ag generally upon the frame and 

rain of men, and especially in the 
solemn, high-souled, Dorian measure, 
is to be found in the Paradise Lost, 
when the host of fallen angels is 
marshalled under its matchless chief, 
and moves on :— 


** Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as 
rails 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 
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Deliberate valour breathed, firm and un. 
moved, 

With dread of death to flight or foul 
retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate or swage 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, 


and chase 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, 
and pain 

From mortal and immortal minds. Thus 
they, 


Breathing united force, with fixed 
thought, 

Moved on, in silence, to soft pipes that 
charm’d 

Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil ; 
and now 

Advanced in view they stand a horrid 
front 

Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in 


nise 

Of warriors old with order’d spear and 
shield, 

Awaiting what command their mighty 
chief 

Had to impose.” 


These glorious lines embody all 
that antiquity has said of the influ- 
ence music esses over the heart 
and brain of man. But let us now 
regard it in its social effect. And 
this will bring us back to the time, 
and clime, and country where that 
effect was most potential. 


[We must reserve our friend Mor- 
gan’s disquisition on this subject for 
some future number. 








* Referring to these verses, Chateaubriand remarks, “ It is curious to observe 


how customs change and yet are perpetuated. The drum-major, who tosses his cane 
into the air and catches it at the head of the regiment, is a tradition of the jongleur.” 
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A Soul's Wanderings. [June, 


A SOUL'S WANDERINGS. 


I. 


My soul goes forth alone, to tread once more 
The pathways of the past ; she will not seek 
The sunniest heights that claimed her love of yore: 
Her thoughts are calmer now, her hopes more meek ; 
But like a wild, leaf-buried stream, along 
A quiet valley singing, so she glides, 
To the faint music of her own grave song, 
Through scenes where many a tranquil pleasure hides. 


Il. 


She casts away the chains of later years, 

The worldly lore that time, alas! must bring 
In our despite ; she flings aside all fears 

As the lark shakes the raindrops from his wing. 
Back to the shadowy land of childhood now 

She gaily hastes, and once again arise 
Visions of rapture from the earth below, 

And floods of gladness greet her from the skies. 


If. 


She is a child again! For her the wind, 
The sun, the clouds, the myriad stars, are things 
Of daily wonder still; she yet can find 
A hidden music in each sound that brings 
But common thoughts to us; for her the breath 
Stirring the autumn leaves has power to lull 
The very thought of pain and grief; and death 
Is but a shade to make life beautiful ! 


IV. 

She is a child again! The sycamore 

Waves its green boughs around her ; far away 
Along the upland slope the “ May-trees” pour 

Their breath upon the wind, and from their grey 
And rugged branches fling a snowy shower, 

As if to mock the winter that is passed ; the bee 
Hums in the gladness of the noontide hour,— 

The voice of birds flows down from every tree. 


V. 


My soul moves onward from that dreamy land, 

Yet bearing thence such wealth as shall not fail 
To cheer her after hours. I see her stand 

To gaze once more. Oh, Life, how dim and pale 
Thy later glories seem to that one glance 

f childhood, when at last we feel that ne'er, 

Through all the future brings of change and chance, 

We can again be all we haye been there! 
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